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THE VANES. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


PART IT. 


TALK ran high in the Vane family when it | 
was known upon what grounds Doctor Wilbur | 


refused his consent to his danghter’s union 
with his sister’s son. 
prejudices and usages venerable with age, 
and made respectable by their practice, 


ing common mortals. 


read somewhere: ‘* What Cato did, and Addi- 
son approved, cannot be wrong.’’ 


censuring, should be above the reach of other 
men’s criticism. 
long been adjudged by them to be corfusion, 
destructive to the best interests of the best 


blue blood yet thinner and finer through a suc- 
cession of sieves of like tissues and make, they 
have the precedent of royalty itself. 

The lovers were everywhere pitied, and the 
inexorable parent blamed, by his warmest 
friends. Even my aunt took him roundly to 


task for his eccentrie opinion and barbarous | 
persecution of two people who were made for | 


each other, while her husband quarrelled out- 
right with the bold alien who dared cast dis- 
credit upon the customs and principles of his 
honorable house, I was surprised that my fa- 
ther stood his ground, Not that the cavils of 
neighbors and the reproaches of relatives failed 
to stir his resolute soul, but that. he bore up 
against Addie’s sorrowful eyes and waning 
bloom. They had one talk—a long one—the 
particulars of which I never learned. But my 
father renewed his caution to me, when it was 
Over, not to betray to her the secret of her 
mother’s misfortune. She went about the 


He had struck a blow at | 


De- | 
mocracy was rampant, indeed, if they were to 
be judged by the rules of health and life govern- | 
The gist of their argu- | 
ments reminded me of a plea for suicide I had | 


What Vanes | 
had done, and never thought of repenting and | 


Indiscriminate marriages had | 





| house very quietly after that; not mopingly, 


she had too much spirit to play the languishing 


| maiden, but with a sober mien and a slower 


step than her old light bound from stair to 
stair and fleet tread through the rooms. Her 
ripening had come suddenly. Rick still visited 
the house, although he seldom saw her alone. 
They were too honorable for clandestine inter- 
views, and it was my father’s command that 
their betrothal should be ignored by the house- 
hold and our visitors. He had a difficult part 
to perform, but he did not shirk it. His 
demeanor to Rick was, if possible, more affec- 
tionate than ever. At all seasons and in ail 
companies he treated him as his best-beloved 
nephew and as a pupil of whom he was very 
proud, yet, with respect to his pretensions to 
his daughter’s hand, he was inflexibly dumb. 
Rick made a last attempt to move him to a 
reconsideration of his sentence when the time 


| came for him to go to Paris, for it was thought 
society, and, for their custom of straining their 


good in the family council that he should study 
in that city. I could not but sympathize with 
the poor fellow when he declared the prohibi- 
tion of a cousinly correspondence unkind and 
unworthy of his uncle. ‘*The utmost conces- 
sion I could win was the remark that, should 
our feelings and intentions remain unchanged 
at the end of two years and a half, we could do 
as we pleased, since his legal authority over 
Addie would be at an end. This is a sorry 
preparation for exile and hard work.” 

This was told me in Addie’s presence, and 
when she came toward him with swimming 
eyes and a would-be hopeful smile, that was yet 
more eloquent of heart-break than any other 
expression I had ever'seen upon her face, and 
he opened his arms involuntarily, I ran away 
and shut the door behind me. I was a coward, 
and to my father a traitor, but I could not help 
it. They should have the memory of this sadly- 
dear parting to live upon during their separa- 
tion. I think Addie always loved me better 
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thereafter, but we never referred to my breach 
of faith. Rick wrote to me every few weeks, 
and I invariably handed his letters to my fa- 
ther, then to Addie. 

Her name occurred now and then. “My 
love to uncle and to Addie.’ ‘Tell Addie I 
wish she were here to see the Lourre.”” “I 
visited the Place de la Concorde last night by 
inoonlight, and longed for you and Addie to 
enjoy the scene with me.’”’ Nothing more 
pointed and tenderever crept into the brotherly 
epistles, and in the two years of his trans-At- 
lantic life, he did not see a scrap of her hand- 
writing besides the mementos he took with 
him. 

“They have behaved well, father,’”’ I said, 
on the day of his return to Brierly. 

“You take it for granted, then, that their 
purpose is unaltered?” he said, quickly, under- 
standing my meaning, although we had not 
named the subject to one another in eighteen 
months. 

*“T do,” I answered. 

‘* Has your sister told you this?” 

“Never. As you desired, we have refrained 
from talking about Rick or their prospects.” 

He breathed more freely. Did not I say 
awhile ago that women’s instincts are to be 
trusted rather than men’s? Of course, I was 
right in my prognostications. Rick preserved 
a profound silence with regard to his love and 
his intentions until Addie’s twenty-first birth- 
day. Then, he walked into his uncle’s study, 
and informed him respectfully that he meant 
to be married in a month. My father bore the 
blow like the great-hearted man he was. 

“You take this step under my protest,”’ he 
said, firmly. ‘‘ But, since resistance is useless, 
I shall make none. You must live here, and [ 
now offer you a partnership in my practice. It 
is a fair opening for a young man.”’ 

Rick broke down at that. He sobbed like a 
child in telling me the story, and I can well be- 
lieve that he spoke the simple truth in describ- 
ing how he knelt at the feet of his more than 
father, and besought his forgiveness before he 
asked for his blessing. 


Well, they were married, and the Vane clan 
turned out en masse tothe wedding. Congratu- 
lations yained upon the happy pair in a jubi- 
lant shower, and the whole affair was discussed 
as a romance with the legitimate ending, “‘ And 
they were happy always afterward.”’ Not a 
misgiving was hinted, not even when the ex- 
traordinary resemblance of bride and groom 
was the theme of ‘remark. On the contrary, 
the circumstance that they might be mistaken 
for twins made the affair all the more interest- 
ing. According to the Vane code, marriage 
within all lawful degrees of consanguinity was 
accounted a safe investment of affection and 
reputation. In these degenerate days, the es- 
cutcheons of many s0-called good families 














were wofully in need of scouring, while theirs 


remained untarnished. 

For my part, I was heartily glad Addie had 
married the man of her choice, pleased to haye 
Rick for a brother, and I know that my father 
was measurably comforted for the miscarriage 
of his plan for sunderiug them by the sight of 
their domestic felicity. Their tempers were 
too generous for resentment, and the most vin. 
dictive of beings could not have studied re 
venge, subjected, as they were, to his ceaseless 
benefactions—the loving kindness that sun 
rounded his children like an atmosphere at all 
times and places. 

The first cloud in their sky lowered suddenly 
and blackly when they had been married ten 
years. Their third child, a healthy, handsome 
boy of two years old, sickened at the close ofa 
summer’s day, and died in forty-eight hours, 
almost before we could feel alarmed at symp 
toms which, to my inexperienced eye, menaced 
nothing more serious than a brief and not pain- 
ful illness, such as is common to children of his 
age in warm weather. 

“*It is unaccountable to me that he, with his 
splendid constitution, should make so little 
resistance to the disease,’’ I remarked, when left 
alone with my father beside the beautiful clay, 
**He succumbed with scarcely a struggle.”’ 

**Splendid constitution !’’ retorted he, bit- 
terly. ‘‘He had none. How could he have? 
His noble physique was nothing better thana 
brittle shell. Nature is implacable.” 

I asked no explanation. I understood him 
but too well, and—may I be forgiven—I thought 
him cruelly harsh in judgment, rough in speech. 
Yet he mourned the boy as if he had been his 
own, and when the next babe born to the be 
reaved parents, after lingering through five 
months of sickly infancy, let go its feeble grasp 
upon a life that had been all anguish, and his 
successor was seized with violent and fatal 
convulsions after a slight fall that would not 
have drawn a cry from a robust infant, the 
grandfather was the wisest and _ tenderest 
earthly comforter the mourners had. 

Four years elapsed between the death of the 
fifth and the birth of the sixth child, a hearty 
girl, whose rapid growth in strength and size 
was a continual solace tu the anxious mother. 
Not that she imagined in her day of darkest 
despondency that there could be atiy connection 
between the facts that she and her husband 
were not only blood-relations, but the offspring 
of a long, unbroken line of intermarriages be- 
tween the nearest of kin whom the law permits 
to wed with one another, and the succession of 
afflictions that had changed the summer of her 
existence to a dreary autumn. But the fre 
quency of sorrow’s visits had made her timid. 
Baby Sophie brought back the faded light to 
the mother’s eyes, the glad ring to her voice. 
For three years the patter of her feet, her laugh 
and her prattle, her winsome and her saucy 
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pranks, filled the house with music, and sup- 
plied an endless theme of talk and encomiums 
to her elders, 

She had never been prettier or more engag- 
ing than when she climbed upon “ papa’s” 
knee one winter afternoon as we all sat about 
the parlor fire, and, after exhausting her re- 
pertory of tricks and caresses, and exciting 
many a laugh by her merry and intelligent 
repartees, fell asleep upon his shoulder. He 
let her rest there until supper was announced, 
then moved to lay her upon the lounge. I 
saw him start and bend over her as her cheek 
touched his hand, and, unperceived by Addie, 
he motioned me to get her out of the room. I 
easily succeeded by naming some household 
errand, accompanying her myself, and leaving 


that name, and the heir of a fine estate, followed 
our girl home from her first season at the W bite 
Sulphur, we were for a time ill pleased. All 
the influence of his personal attractions, which 
were not few, and the well-substantiated re- 
ports of his goodness of heart and unblemished 
character, were needed to reconcile the quar- 
tette of guardians to the prospect of losing our 
treasure. 

I marvel now, in looking back, that my father 
held his peace, when, at Beverly’s third visit 
to Longridge, the engagement was announced, 
and in solemn conclave—as was the Vane cus- 


| : 
tom—we seniors made the young man welcome 


to the inner circles of our home-sanctuary. 


| Such a radiantly happy couple as they were 
| then, and upon their bridal eve, one seldom sees 


my father with Rick. The result of their con- | 


sultation was not long kept secret. 


Our bonnie | 


birdling was in a high fever, which, from the | 


hour of its development, laid a hold upon the 
brain, never relaxed until the tortured, tossing 
head, the writhing limbs, were frozen in death. 


Four short graves in the family burying- | 
| induced him to withhold the warning he had 


ground under the willows, and in our hearts a 
great stillness, an aching not to be told. Yet I 
wished since that the mother had died then, 
while the woe was fresh upon her, and gone to 


keep her darling’s company in that happy, | 


dreamless sleep. 
lived through the year succeeding baby Sophie’s 
departure but for the love that bound her heart 
to those of her living children. Any parent 
might have been proud of them. Amy—we 
believed in family names, you see, after the 
manner of other noble houses, and Addie would 
bestow her mother’s and s‘ster’s upon her first- 
born—was nineteen when her little sister was 
taken from our arms. ‘‘A Vane, every inch 
of her,”’ said the scores of elderly relatives, who 
considered themselves set for the defence and 
glorification of the ancient name. I could not 
see her with impartial eyes, but those who did 
declared that in beauty she had’ no peer in the 
country, and it was renowned for the number 
of fair women within its borders. She had the 


I think she could not have | 


clearly-cut features and large, liquid eyes, the | 


blonde complexion, and bright chestnut hair 


which had made her grandmother the belle of | 


her day, but in vivacity, as in depth of mind, 
she far excelled her prototype. These were 
her own mother’s gift, and an unspeakable 
comfort to my father’s boding heart, when it 
thrilled with unspoken fears awakened by her 
marvellous resemblance to her he had mourned 
for almost forty years. Ernest, Addie’s only 
living son, was strongly stamped with the 
Wilbur: traits, and, although but seventeen, 
fave promise of eminent scholarship and a 
careeer worthy of his lineage. We had abund- 
ant reason for rejoicing in these thrifty young 
branches of an ancestral tree, and our love had 
thus much of selfishness in it that when Beverly 
tandolph, one of the down-country family of 





twice in a lifetime. I will say, for the credit of 
the connection, that love-matches were the rule 
among the Vanes, and marriages of conveni- 
ence regarded with marked disfavor, It may 
have been the spectacle of this perfect bliss, 
moving my father’s heart to boundless pity, 
that wrought with his love to seal his lips and 


not secrupled to sound when Richard had wooed 
his daughter. Perhaps, he argued that since 
the Randolph line had, nowhere in the past, 
intersected ours, there was less to be dreaded 
in the possible results of this union. Or, it 
may well have been that he hoped the curse 
had worn itself out, or that, having slumbered 
through one generation, others might pass away 
without its reappearance. It is certain that he 
nor Richard ever intimated to the exultant 
bridegroom what might be his wife’s inherit- 
ance, or their children’s. 

They were married in June, and in place of 
their coming to us at Christmas, we accepted 
their pressing invitation to pass the holidays at 
Riverdell—the old Randolph homestead, a hun- 
dred miles distant from our plantation. It was 
no trifle to any of us—sober, quiet-loving elderly 
people that we had come to be—this winter 
journey. But we were more than repaid for 
fatigue and inconvenience by the sight of our 
darling’s delight at the meeting, and the plea- 
sure of seeing her in her own house—the grace- 
ful mistress, the worshipped wife, and yet our 
own affectionate, unspoiled child. 

I love to remember how she flew down the 
broad flight of stone steps when our carriage 
stopped at the foot, unmindful of the fast falling 
snow-flakes that powdered her sunny hair and 
silk dress; how she hung about hergrandfather’s 
neck, and called me “ Dear, dear old auntie !” 
in a laughing sob, and how, while Beverly, with 
the punctilious comrtesy that gave a charming 
flavor of old-time gallantry to his manner, es- 
corted his mother-in-law—his proud young 
head uncovered, as in the presence of royalty— 
up the steps, across the broad portico, and so 
on, up the staircase to the door of the chamber 
prepared for her, Amy and Ernest, their arms 
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intertwined, brought up the rear of the little 
procession, chattering gleefully as when they 
were respectively eight and six years old. We 
had a quiet, happy evening. Beverly was a 
thought graver than are most Southern youths, 
but he appeared to relish the more, on this ac- 
count, his wife’s unfailing flow of spirits, her 
lively rattle and frolicsome ways. I caught 
him, several times that night, watching her 
with delighted fondness, that was to me addi- 
tional surety of the continuance of her domestic 
blessedness. He lost nothing, not the lightest 
word, that fell from her lips, and basked in her 
smile with a supreme content that would have 
been amusing had it not been beautiful. She 
sat upon a cushion at her father’s feet, her 
arms crossed upon his knee, her eyes, wide 
with pleasure and soft with love, passing from 
one beloved face to another; her every feature 
and gesture so expressive as to prepare us for 
the fervent exclamation that broke from heart 
and lips when some one made a motion to 
retire. 

**Oh, dear! I wonder if it is a sin for any 
one to be as happy in this world as I am! 
Why, papa,” as his hand was laid among her 
curls, and he smiled down into the face flushed 
into tearfuiness with the earnestness of her 
emotion, “I think Gop never blessed another 
mortal as He hasme. I have not an ungrati- 
fied wish, not the shadow of a care, and such 
plenitude of mercies that I am frightened, some- 
times, in numbering them over. GOD make 
me thankful enough for His marvellous kind- 
ness |” 

With that the head dropped upon Richard’s 
breast, and she lay in his arms, erying heartily, 
like an over-excited child. We all crowded 
about her—Beverly nearest, as was his right— 
and, with tender chidings anil playful fondling, 
checked her hysterical weeping. 

** 7s it hysterical, really ?”’ she said, in such 
comic distress as made us laugh, when she was 
somewhat composed. ‘I had rather you would 
tell me I have the smallpox, papa. I shall never 
respect myself again.’’ 

She was bright as an April noon, as, leaning 
on her husband’s arm, who seemed afraid to 
let her quit his side for an instant, she kissed 
us all “ good-night,” and went away to her 
chamber, still supported by him. Upon the 
first landing she stopped to throw us a kiss, as 
we stood below in the hall, and repeating, with 
a droll grimace of vexation and shame, ‘‘ Hys- 
terical! think of it!’ vanished from our sight, 
We heard Beverly laugh after they reached 
their room-door. His admiration and loverly 
assiduity of attention satisfied even us who 
thought nothing too good for her. 

She was all right again next morning, so far 
as we could tell. It was Christmas day. The 
storm had ceased and the sunshine lay brightly 
upon the snow that covered field and road, and 
bedecked the trees in holiday garments. There 


| 








was a general distribution of presents to high 
and low. The servants received theirs in the 
dining-room from their mistress’ hand, and she 
accompanied each with some pleasant word ; 
some assurance of kindly feeling or commenda. 
tion, worth more than the presents, well-chosen 
and valuable as they were. We had a social 
breakfast — just ourselves —at which Amy 
amused us by sporting her husband’s gift, a 
diamond brooch and ear-rings—her mother’s, a 
lace shawl—and Ernest’s, a pair of bracelets— 
in whimsical defiance of fashiou’s laws con. 
trolling morning costume. She looked very 
bewitching, however, in her blue cashmere 
wrapper, her pretty trinkets hung about her, 


; She was not to exert herself that day, Beverly 


ordered, as the gentlemen went off for a fore- 
noon’s partridge-shooting, and her mother and 
myself were not backward in impressing the 
injunction upon her. 

There was to be a large party at Riverdell 
that night, but with her efficient corps of ser- 
vants there was really nothing more for her to 
do than there was for us. The housekeeper 
had been an attaché of the Randolph family for 
fifteen years, and was thoroughly competent to 
her work. We would have had Amy lie upon 
the sofa and chat with us until she got tired, 
then doze until it was time to dress for dinner. 
But there was no such thing as managing ber, 
we soon discovered. She behaved, as the say- 
ing is, like a witch, and a very erratic one. Up 
stairs and down, she roved and ran; to the 
kitchen to direct the cooks and consult with 
the housekeeper, who humored and petted her, 
as did everybody else; to the green-house, 
where she drove the gardener out of his senses 
by breaking off armfuls of fragrant and blos 
soming boughs—lemon, verbena, geranium, and 
orange—to decorate the parlors. 

“‘ Nothing is too good or precious to be used 
in your house,” she pleaded, when we expos 
tulated with her upon this wasteful! and need- 
less spoliation. ‘Then, it was such fin to see 
poor Johnson’s face! I thought he would have 
dropped dead when I refused his knife, and bit 
off the branches. I believe he would have pre 
ferred I should gnaw at his fingers instead.” 

““Tt was very foolish and unkind, dear child,” 
replied Addie, seriously. 

Whereupon the offender made a saucy mouth, 
and flew off “to apologize to the king of the 
conservatory,” she called over her shoulder as 
she went. Three minutes later, we saw her 
walking the piazza, carolling a popular song, 
bareheaded and without a shawl. Addie 
ealled her in and began to scold in earnest, but 
was assured that “the day was mild as May, 
and the house like a furnace for heat.” 

“T am afraid we have not controlled this 
madcap as we should have done,”’ said her m0- 
ther to Beverly, upon his return. ‘“ But she is 


| sadly spoiled, I find—far less tractable than 


she used to be.” 
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“Tf Iam, I know who is responsible for my 
degeneracy in morals and manners. Fie! Bev! 
Iam ashamed of you!’ she cried, running up 
the stairs before him, although he begged her 
not to go so fast. 

‘“‘ What an impish thing she is, to-day !’’ said 
Addie, laughing. ‘She is fairly intoxicated 
with happiness, the darling girl! And she 
grows more beautiful every day, doesn’t she, 
papa ?’’ as they sought their dressing-room. 

It adjoined mine, and the murmur of their 
cheerful talk came pleasantly to me while I 
made my toilet. I knew the theme was the 
same that occupied my thoughts, and that 
their hearts were, like mine, full of thankful- 
ness for the unbroken flood of sunlight poured 
over one rich, beautiful life. 

Amy was queenly in apparel and figure that 
night, very levely and gracious in demeanor 
while she stood to welcome her guests to her 
husband’s homestead. The wild merriment of 
the morning was chastened into matronly vi- 
vacity ; the mischievous, elfish expression had 
given place toasmile that was winning without 
being gleeful. We—her admirers, par eminence 
—encountered one another by adroit accident, 
in corners and other retired places, and ex- 
changed whispered praises of her mien and 
conduct, agreeing—it is superfluous to say in 
what verdict. It was the hour of our triumph, 
because it was hers. When the arrivals were 
over, she moved through the crowd, tactful 
and vigilant, dropping a lively sentence here ; 
proffering an introduction there, and, it was 
easy to see, converting new acquaintances into 
friends rapidly and completely, as she had done 
in her childhood’s home. 

Then, a Christmas reel was formed, and she 
was led out by a distinguished Congressman, 
with ‘‘a front like Jove’s,’’ the particular star 
of the occasion. She enjoyed the compliment 
of his homage—delicately yet unequivocally 
expressed—enjoyed it as she did most other 
agreeable things, heartily and with the naiveté 
ofa girl of fourteen. She did not dance in the 
next set, nor yet in the third, lest she might 
seem negligent of her guest’s pleasure in seek- 
ing her own; but she took the floor for the 
fourth, having, as her partner, a gallant ex- 
governor, who had not hesitated to pronounce 
her the finest woman he had ever seen between 
tide-water and the Alleghanies. People looked 
hard at them as they stood up together—he 
courtly and handsome, despite his whitening 
locks, and she—I will use the term that came 
into my mind as the music called them to their 
place—fearfully beautiful. Her eyes were glit- 
tering globes, so delicate and brilliant were 
they ; her complexion heightened as by a burn- 
ing fever ; her lips parted in eager curves they 
did not lose even in her smile. 

“*T never beheld the evidence of such intense 
Vitality in another creature,’’ said a gentleman 
—a doctor, by the way—to me. ‘“ Existence is 
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unmixed happiness to her. Itis a luxury to 
be and to breathe.’”’ 

Richard was standing by me, and although 
he smiled at the praises of his daughter, he 
moved uneasily as the other physician walked 
off. ‘‘From what Addie tells me, I doubt 
the prudence of all this excitement,’’ he said, 
aside. 

I was past the age of prudery—a gray-haired 
auntie, to whom doctors and mothers spoke 
freely. 

‘*She certainly ought not to dance again, the 
giddy puss!’ added the father. 

The set over, she promenaded directly by us, 
hanging on the arm of the venerable beau, talk- 
ing with much animation of countenance and 
action. Her tone struck me disagreeably. It 
was shriller than usual, and her articulation so 
hurried as to be, at times, unintelligible. Rick 
noticed it, too, for he arrested her with an 





apology to her cavalier which was nearly as 
peremptory as polite. ‘‘ My child,’’ he said, in 
a low voice, but audible to me, ‘‘this is not 
wise. You will injure yourself, and you dis- 
tress us. You must not dance another set.” 

She looked up at him in bewilderment. 

‘*For your husband’s sake I say this,” he 
subjuined. ‘You are risking his peace of mind 
and your own health. Sit down in some quiet 
corner and rest.”’ 

* Rest!’ with a singular laugh that stopped 
the blood in my veins and heart. ‘‘I will! By 
and by, by and by.’”’ She sang the words to 
a wild, fantastic air, and stopped, as I ima- 
gined, to kiss her father’s hand; then swept 
on, throwing a salute to us from her gloved 
fingers. 

I was shocked to see how pale Richard was, 
and half-exclaimed at it, but he hushed me in- 
stantly. 

‘‘Not a word here. But when you can leave 
this, come to my room ; I must speak to you.”’ 

I rejoined him in less than five minutes. He 
sat in an arm-chair, faint and ghastly, and was 
only able to hold up to my view his right hand, 
bitten to the bone. 

I bathed and dressed it as well as I could, 
without inquiry or comment, brought harts- 
horn and cologne, and lastly a glass of wine. 

**Did you see her eyes when she did it?’’ he 
said, when this was swallowed. “Oh! that 
she, too, had died in her cradle.” 

How it all rushed back upon me, That au- 
tumn morning twenty-three years ago, and an- 
other father’s moan: ‘Heaven help me! I 
would sooner bury her alive.’” This was the 
echo, long delayed, but terribly distinct and 
faithful. 

There was no time for mourning, little for 


consultation. She must be watched, and by 
us. Husband and mother should be kept in 


ignorance, if possible, with @he rest of the 
crowd below, until this miserable farce was 





played through. Then—but of that when the 
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duty of the hour had been fulfilled. How we 
went on with it I cannot tell. It is a shudder- 
ing dream in the retrospect, with one wildly- 
beautiful face and its gleaming eyes as the 
central point of thought and vision, and close 


beside it the pale, high-bred physiognomy of 


the father, smiling at her jests, while he dex- 
terously covered incoherent and extravagant 
sallies, his bandaged hand thrown carelessly 
behind him. I am sure that I chatted, and, I 
believe, laughed, and suffered, until the last 
adieu was said, the last carriage had driven 
from the door. I fancied the ground sounded 
hollow under the wheels, and that, now and 
then, the floor was sinking beneath my feet. 

**Our child is not quite well, love,’”’ Richard 
said to Addie, in his gentlest accents. ‘‘ Auntie 
and you must get her to bed without delay. 
Good-night, my darling!’’ taking her in his 
arms, and kissing twice the mouth that had 
wounded him. ‘Be a good girl, and do as 
papa bids you.” 

She obeyed meekly and silently. In quitting 
the room, I heard Richard’s next words :— 

‘Ernest, you had better leave us. Your 
grandfather and I want to speak to your bro- 
ther.”’ 

Dazed as I was, the conviction darted through 
my brain that the parent’s torture had just 
begun. 

“Was it wise or kind to break the awful 
truth to Beverly last night’?’’ I said, reproach- 
fully, to my father, on the morrow which was 
as the night to yesterday’s sunlight. 

“It was necessary,’’ was the short reply. 
“He must be continually upon his guard. He 
blamed us very severely—poor fellow !—for not 
having told him everything before his marriage. 
And he is right.”’ 

Nevertheless, I never loved Beverly Ran- 
dolph so well after I heard it. 
kind to our afflicted one, very solicitous, very 
wretched. I know bis heart well nigh broke 
when the two physicians advised her return 
with us to her old home, and he owned that 
the pressure of other duties would keep him 
upon his plantation during much of the time 
they decreed she was to spend with us. She 
did not care, she said, wearily, when appealed 
to as to her willingness to leave him. The re- 
action from the excitement of the Christmas 
festival was a sullen melancholy, so opposed 
to her temperament and habit, we could hardly 
believe the object of it our docile, yet spirited 
pet. She did not weep when, after spending 
two days at Longridge, her husband bade her 
farewell in the very room in which they had 
been married six months before. 

“T shall see you again in a fortnight,” he 
faltered, still holding her to his bosom, and 
covering the impassive face with kisses. 
“Shall you be giad to have me back ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Let me go! You squeeze 
me too hard,’’ she rejoined, fretfully. And 


He was very | 
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| when released, she seated herself on the side 


of the parlor that did not command a view of 


| the drive, where the carriage awaited him, 


quent absences. 


| vibrated upon cur ears. 


Nor did she appear to miss him in his fre. 
She said but little at any 
time, and that only in reply to our questions, 
and Beverly’s name—once forever upon her 
lips—never passed them now. It was seem- 
ingly less than nothing to her that he was with 
her during the physical agony aud mental per- 
turbation of the long, long June day, in the 
twilight of which the weak wail of their baby 
By a preconcerted 
arrangement, it was he who took the little 


| creature to her bedside, unfolded her arms that 
| he might lay it within them, and begged her— 


| his voice choked and changed by tears—to look 


at it and speak to kim. 

“Tt is ours, my sweet wife. Our dear and 
beautiful little son. You hoped it would bea 
boy, you remember.”’ 

We drew closer, yet keeping out of range of 
her eyes, holding our breaths in the intensity 
of our suspense, and praying, as people never 


| pray save in extremest peril and dread, that 
| Gop would take pity upon him, upon us, upon 
| her, the blinded, distraught lamb of His fold 


and ours. For this was the crisis in the opinion 
of all the medical authorities we had consulted. 
There was a possibility—a slender chance, but 
precious beyond all other earthly hopes—that, 
with the mystery of birth, the light might dawn 
upon the darkened mind. As I have said, we 


| had arranged this little scene beforehand— 


ordering the minutest details with thoughtfal 
care, saying to ourselves tremblingly, but with 
a brave show of hopefulness to each other, that 
the sight of the babe, whose coming she had 


| anticipated as a new and crowning glory to 


her wealth of blessings, would restore the wan- 
dering reason, awaken the dormant affections. 
We had heard of such instances, studied and 
talked them over until we were almost per- 
suaded that her insanity was but one feature 
of an abnormal state of body. One and all, 
we had counted the days, then the hours, prior 


| to the event which was to return our beloved 


one, clothed and in her right mind, to our 
waiting hearts and desolate home. 

It was dusk, and we had set a lamp where 
the light showed us the figure upon the bed and 
that which bent over it. One could hear the 
deep of silence answering unto deep in the 
room as the husband’s broken petition for more 
than life sank and died into them. It was not 
faintness or syncope that delayed the wife’s 
reply. My father signed as much to us when 
he had stolen behind -her and laid his fingers 
Her pulse was even, her color 
But her eyes 


upon her wrist. 
good, and breathing regular. 


| roved unmeaningly over him and other objects 


in the apartment without reverting to her child. 
One hand toyed with a fold of the coverlet, and 
her lips moved whisperingly. They were not 
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often still while she was awake, but we could 
distinguish nothing she said. 

‘“‘Amy,”’ repeated Beverly, more distinctly, 
laying his arm upon the restless fingers, “do 
you know me?” 

I shall always believe that the beaten, stray- 
ing reason, led, percfiance, by some pitying 
angel, essayed at that instant to regain the 
home from which it had been driven. Her 
eyes steadied themselves upon the face above 
them in dire perplexity and trouble, that was 
compounded of amazement and fear. Still it 
was Amy’s look, and it was her voice that re- 
plied: “Yes. You are Beverly Randolph, the 
man who married poor Amy Vane, are you 
not? But, but,” the perplexity deepening, 
“then, who am I?” 

Beverly controlled himself manfully. ‘*Dar- 
ling!’ He spoke gentiy and lovingly, although 
the surges of passionate emotion—hope, fear, 
rapture, and anguish—threatened to suffocate 
him. ‘‘ You are my wife, the dearest being in 
the universe tome. We love each other, Amy. 
You recollect and believe this now, don’t you, 
my blessing ?”’ 

Just then, while the scales of fate were be- 
ginning to turn under the priceless burden of 
onr newly-found hope, the baby, he who was 
to have been the saviour of his mother, and to 
us the bearer of exceeding joy, began to cry. 
Red fire blazed in the wistful orbs, the lurid 
gleam of angry astonishment. A bitter and 
blasphemous execration fell from her tongue, 
and, gnashing her teeth like a wild beast, she 
seized the infant with both hands, and would 
have hurled it against the opposite wall, had 
not my father, more watchful or expectant of 
evil than her husband, caught it as she let it 
go. Then she to beganrave.e * * * # 

It was mid-winter before we could gain our 
own consent to place her in a public asylum 
furthe insane. The glimmer of consciousness 
we had seen sustained our false hopes against 
the evidence of sense and sight. She grew 
worse daily—less amenable to control, more 
violent in language and conduct—but we clung 
to one idea with the tenacity of drowning 
Granted that there was but one 
chance in a thousand of her recovery. Should 
she have but a single lucid interval, we ought 
to be near her at the conspicuous moment. 
Grief and horror at finding herself in durance 
under paid guardians would terrify her into 


wretches. 


incurable madness. We kept her securely then 
in her old home, watching her by day and by 
night, never leaving her alone for a second. 
Beverly transferred his plantation to the care 
f his youngest brother, and lived altogether 
with us. 

It is not so easy to be quite just to my nephew- 
in-law as I could wish it were. To be frank, I 
rather resented his behavior to us after that 
fatal Christmas night. He dealt no recrimina- 
tions upon those who had, as he considered, 
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deceived him. Indeed, he clung to us and to 
| his wife with the dumb patience of one stricken 
| beyond the power of healing, yet who must 

live on without comfort as without hope. Our 
| compassion for him helped us to bear with his 

reserve, his fits of coldness, and moody reveries. 
I suppose we should have been grateful for his 
forbearance and so much of forgiveness as was 
evinced by his residence under our roof. At 
least, so my father said, and he was the wisest 
of us all. 

It was Beverly’s turn to watch in Amy’s 
chamber on Christmas Eve. He had been 
greatly depressed all day, and at supper com- 
plained of headache and a heavy cold as an ex- 
cuse for not eating. Nevertheless, he would 
not resign his task to another, although plied 
with importunities to do so. He was sternly 
conscientious in every respect, and I fancied— 
it may be uncharitably—the more inexorable 
in the discharge of the duty he owed his wife 
because it was so irksome, because he shrank 
from seeing or taking care of heras from hand- 
ling the mouldering remains of one formerly 
beloved and fair. The Amy he had wooed, 
and who had slept in his bosom for a brief 
half-year, was utterly and forever dead to 
him. The wreck he tended was a hideous 
caricature. 

She was sleeping when he entered upon his 
vigil, ahd, seating himself by the shaded lamp 
in the chimney-corner, he tried to forget the 
misery of memory and bodily indisposition in 
the perusal of a new book. He had pretended 
to read for perhaps two hours, during which 
the patient had not stirred, when sleep fell 
irresistibly ungn him. It was two o’clock 
when he was aroused from the slumber of 
fevered exhaustion by the touch of a cold wet 
hand. His wife stood before him in her night- 
clothes, dripping with water, her teeth chatter- 


ing in a chill. 

““T’ve been in the well,’’ she said, hollowly, 
but without agitation. “I thought the time 
to die had come, so I jumped down. But then 
they told me I was mistaken, and I climbed 
out upon the stones. I wasn’t ready to be 
judged, they said. Look at my hands.” 

They were cut and bruised by the sharp 
| rocks, as were her feet; her stockings and 
gown were stained with moss and mud. She 
had feigned slumber, watched her husband 
lock the door and secrete the key, and, while 
he was unconscious, possessed herself of the 
latter. 

The next week her grandfather and her fa- 
| ther took her to the asylum. Her mother and 
I went with them. I have been there three 
times a year since to see that she was comfort- 
able and properly looked after. For the past 
ten years IT have gone alone. My father and 
Richard Vane are dead. Addie is a confirmed 
invalid—childish in mind, almost helpless in 
Ernest is married, prosperous, and 


body. 
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happy, doing well bis part in his day and geue- 
ration. 

I seldom see or hear from Mr. Randolph. 
He is a rich man and tond of his only ehild. 
His sister keeps his house and takes care of 
little Beverly. My heart yearns over the boy as 
it dues not for Ernest’s three healthy, merry 
children, although they are very dear to me, 
aud will inherit my property at my death. 
But his father objects to his visiting us often. 
“It will have an unfortunate effect upon his 
spirits,’’ he fears, and he lives in constant fear 
lest the lad should learn that his mother is 
alive. ‘‘ Nothing could be more inexpedieut,’’ 
he urges upon us. 

We cannot gainsay it. His marriage was 
the ruin of his life. He knows it and so do we. 
Yet nobody else dreams of blaming us for al- 
lowing the marriage. Least of all do our kins- 
people. And the Vanes are an honorable race. 


-_—_ eee —_— 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
BY L. F. MOWER. 

Gop bless Mr. Henry Bergh! May blessings 
descend in overtlowing measure upon the field 
he labors in! This prayer is often in my heart, 
and my natural fondness and admiration for 
the entire brute creation are so great, that I 
would not dispute the theory that the Great 
Creator permits an after existence wherever He 
has permitted life. Yet, in the face of this, if 
I could, I would have a ‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Animals as Household Pets.”’ It is 
averred that their fidelity, which so often ex- 
eeeds that of human friends, is an equivalent 
for the almost idolatry they in some cases re- 
ceive; but that quality is onI¥ possessed by 
those noble specimens that have but their due 
share of regard from man (too seldom that). 
One does not meet tiem in the drawing-room. 
I have seen two Maltese cats receive a tender, 
loving consideration, that, had it been trans- 
ferred to the children of the same household, I 
should have congratulated them, and held the 
mother in deeper respect. I have seen a father 
pass almost rudely the sweet home greeting of 
his fair child, to fold warmly in his arms a 
favorite grayhound. We have all at times 
been made very uncomfortable in the houses 
of our friends by the sudden uprisings—violent 
draughts of cold air, ete., incident to the attend- 
ance upon pet animals—while tiny human feet 
Stagger with their weary march, the conceited 
parlor favorites look with complacency from 
the windows of stately equipages. It is sad, 
however, that this excess of affection for some 
particular dumb creature, while it tends to 
wean one from human kind, will not always 
insure just treatment for the whole race. Woe 
to the evil one who dares offer one shade of 
cruelty to any one of God’s creatures! But, 
while “The ery of the Children’ net only 
sounds from England’s coal mines, but wails 








across our western world, and moans wildly in 


our cities, oh! let not their baby heads be dis- 
placed by a race that the Creator has made 
with other designs. 


en 


THE YEARS THAT ARE GONE. 
BY C. B. 
SwIrt y as the sunset brightness 
Fades from out the glowing west, 
Leaving clouds of ashy grayness 
Where the sun has sunk to rest. 
So, from out my life once joyous, 
All the glory disappears ; 
Leaving but the ghosts of memory, 
And the joys of vanished years. 
Return, oh, ye years! ye beautiful years! 
Return, oh, ye years that are gone! 
Thickly as the shadows gather 
Over mountain, earth, and sea; 
Resting with a shroud of darkness 
Where the sunshine loved to be. 
So around my lonely pathway 
Deep and dark the shadows fall, 
And no sounds but dreary echoes 
Answer to my spirit’s call. 
Return, oh, ye years! ye beautiful years! 
Return, oh, ye years that are gone! 


Before me lies a troubled ocean, 
Starless, rayless, drear, and dark, 
On its waves in restless motion 
I must launch my fragile bark. 
‘Tis the future, and all blindly, 
Alone, unguided, I must roam 
With my spirit’s ery still ringing 
Over billows white with foam. 
Return, oh, ye years! ye beautiful years! 
Return, oh, ye years that are gone! 
Aad as o’er the swelling waters 
Drifted by the sweeping blast, 
Swiftly, blindly speeds my shallop, 
I turn one look upon the past. 
Lo! a strain of music tender 
Followed by a path of light, 
Floats awhile in peaceful splendor 
Slowly sinks into the night. 
’Tis the mem’ry of the years, 
The beautiful years that are gone! 


LINES 
On finding a flower of the SANGUINARIA CANAD=N®'S 
(Bloodroot), in the month of March, on the banks of 
the Schuylkill River. 
BY EMANUEL PRICE, 
Eres the forest is dressed in its mantle of green 
Or the storms of the winter are past, 
The bloodreot its paie pearly blossom upheaves 
In the cold cheerless forest amidst the dry levves 
Which protect its frail form from the blast. 


It looks like a snowflake old winter has left, 

A plant of so tender,a form, 
One would almost imagine it would have been best 
To have let such a delicate plant been at rest 

Till the weather was genial and warm. 


But He who created made all for the best, 

Still bestows with a bountiful hand; 
While we, his frail creatures, through folly and pride 
Often feign to be wise, our own folly to hide, 

And condemn when we can’t understand, 
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MARRYING A WIDOWER. 


BY FLORENCE HARTLAND. 


“SHALL you attend Mrs. Anderson’s grand 
purty, to-morrow night, Emily ?’’ asked her 
friend Carrie Simpson of Emily Graham, as 
the two sat before a cosey fire in the latter’s 
chamber. ‘ They say it will be a superb affair ; 
all the girls are on the qui-vive, for you know 
Mrs. A.’s parties are always so exclusive and 
recherché, that ’tis really considered quite a dis- 
tinction to be one of her guests.”’ 

“No,’’ was the careless reply of the young 
lady addressed, as she played with the silk tas- 
sel of her handsome morning dress, ‘I think 
it very improbable that I shall go. Fanny 
will attend, and, for a novelty, I promise my- 
self a quiet evening at home. Fanny is always 
so stupid and dull the day after a party that [ 
despair of getting any information from that 
quarter, so do come round directly after break- 
fast on Thursday, and tell me all about the 
dresses, flirtations, etc.’’ 

“Plirtations !’? echoed the vivacious first 
speaker, theatrically ; “don’t mention them, 
Emily! To think that J, the ‘incorrigible little 
Simpson,’ as IL hear myself called ; J who have 
«leq lances so successfully on many a hard- 

* * jd, should after all be ignominiously 
roliwa vy that horrid little Esmonds, is realiy 
too much for my philosophy! And you are 
the Brutus who assisted in my downfall. Let 
me tell you all about it,’’ continued the lady, 
settling herself more comfortably in the large 
cushioned chair she occupied. ‘ You Knew, 
Emily, I made a violent dash upon young 
Harry as soon as the arrival of the rich young 
Southerner at the Fifth Avenue House was 
made known toourset. [always had adecided 
penchant for magnolias and orange bowers, and, 
considering this a favorable opportunity for 
gratifying my taste, I made my lazy brother 
John call on my intended victim and invite 
him round to dine. I was wreathed in smiles, 
and wore that moon-on-the-lake moiré which 
Tom Cranston had declared irresistible. Well, 
Harry was evidently struck, and continued his 
visits until I was beginning to feel triumphant, 
when, unfortunately, Mrs. Archer gave that 
lever-to-be-forgotten party. Mr. Esmonds 
was to take me, and I made superhuman ef- 
forts to look my best. Mamma was taking a 
nap, papa and the boys were down town; soT 
gave James strict orders to admit no one, and 
ran up stairs, two steps at a bound, to put my 
hair in crimping pins. About five o’clock this 
interesting operation was coimnpleted, and just 
then the door-bell rang. Running out in the 
hall and leaning over the balusters, I heard 
James say, as if in answer to some request, 
‘Yes, sir, I will send the flowers up to Miss 
Simpson immediately.’ Then the door closed 
and I, of course, thinking the person, whoever 
it was, gone, ran down to take the flowers from 











the servant. Hearing a slight noise in the front 
parlor, and thinking he had gone in there for 
something, I entered very eagerly, with— 
‘Where are the flowers, James? who sent 
them?’ when lo! to my horror and amazement, 
standing by the centre-table with a book in his 
hand was the elegant and stylish Mr. Esmonds. 
O Emily, just imagine it ! There I stood, facing 
him, in a tumbled, frowzy morning wrapper, 
with eyes almost starting out of their sockets, 
face I’m sure as red as a Giant of Battle rose, 
and my head bristling all over with crimping- 
pins, looking precisely like an angry porcupine! 
My lord turned pale from astonishment, and 
cast his aristocratic eyes slowly over me; then 
IT flew from the room and raced up stairs. It 
Seems that after leaving the bouquet the gen- 
tleman had gone to the parlor in quest of ‘ Lu- 
cile,’ w’*ch [had promised him. I certainly 
never looked better than at Mrs. Archer’s that 
night; wore my pink tarletan and prettiest 
laces with tuberoses in my hair, which, by the 
way, Was as wavy and fascinating as possible. 
But the charm was broken. I think the pink 
tarleton and stylish chignon were entirely over- 
shaduwed by the picture which existed in Mr. 
E.’s imagination of the dowdy little fright in the 
tumbled gown and vicious looking head fixings. 
I saw that my star had set after his first waltz 
with you. I might have regained tue ground so 
ignominiously lost but for that dance, so you 
see now how you assisted in my destruction! 
Really,”’ exclaimed the young lady, after pour- 
ing forth this lengthy tirade, “I do feel rather 
tired, but still have sufficient strength left to 
sk if you do not consider me a very nonpareil 
of 2 friend to overlook this conduct on your 
part, and still honor you with my comwpanion- 
ship?” 
Emily could not help langhing at this ridicu- 
lous narrative, although her cheek did flush up 


| rather hotly at its conclusion, for Harry Es- 


monds’ devotion to herself was too marked to 
be mistaken, and she knew that on his arrival 
in New York he had been very attentive to 
Carrie Simpson. She loved her wiid, rattle- 
brained friend, for she knew what some tiever 
suspected, that underneath that gay, thought- 
less exterior beat a warm, sincere heart. She 
did not guess now, though, well as she knew 
Carrie, that there was an undercurrent of real 
feeling and wounded pride running through 
this wild, purposely exaggerated narration, 
Carrie had really been attracted by the young 
stranger’s handsome person and the dash of in- 
souciance in his manner, and had shown her 
preference for his society rather too plainly, 
perhaps, considering that he had not declared 
himself her suitor. But the unselfish honest 
girl never once thought of blaming Emily for 
entrapping one whom she had begun to regard 
as her lover. Neither did she blame him; he 
had done nothing dishonorable, and Emily’s 
beauty was certainly dazzling enough to be- 
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witch any man. Emily herself thought nothing 
aboutit. She had supposed Carrie only amus- 
ing herself by a flirtation with Esmonds, and 
if he chose to come over to her—Emily’s— 
standard, and swell the list of her adorers, she 
really felt that she was doing her friend no in- 
justice in accepting his attentions. She was 
too accustomed to the homage of all who ap- 
proached her to be flattered much by this new 
conquest at first; but, without being remark- 
ably iatellectual or erudite, he was a thorough- 
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**T always keep my choicest bits of informa- 
tion for the finale,’”’ Carrie is saying, ‘so this 
shall not be an exception to the general rule, 
You positively must go to Mrs. Anderson’s, 
Do you know that ‘ Rupert,’ the long-wished- 


| for ‘Rupert,’ is actually arrived at last. He 


only reached New York yesterday in the ‘Ocean 


| Queen,’ and of course will be at his sister’s to- 


bred, good-looking, dashing youngster; played | 


some on the piano, and sang a fine tenor; be- 
sides, he was known to be rich ; so Mr. Esmonds 
was quite the rage in town, and as Emily pretty 
soon became aware that her new beau was 


looked upon as a decided catch, she paid more | 


attention to him than she had hitherto done, 
and ere long found, to her own surprise, that 
she was rather more interested in the game 
than she had at first supposed possible. The 
night before Carrie’s visit to her friend, he had 


ous drawing-room with the gas turned down, 
and the mellow moonlight streaming in at the 
deep window, near which Harry had drawn 
their chairs, he had come very near making a 
formal declaration. Emily was too experienced 
in such affairs, had passed through the “‘ trying 
ordeal’ too often, not to be well aware of what 
was coming, and she very gracefully warded it 
off by introducing a new topic; but she knew 
perfectly well that at their next private inter- 
view the subject would unavoidably be re- 
newed. 


her escort, and this was in reality her reason 
for staying at home. 

The unsophisticated reader must not suppose 
for an instant that this fashionable young lady 
of the nineteenth century really desired to ward 
off so flattering a proposal altogether, in order 
to save the gentleman the pain of hearing that 
his ardent love was unrequited. Our grand- 
mothers might have done such a thing; but in 
this enlightened (?) age when “ flirt,’’ “‘dash- 
ing,”’ ‘‘fast,’’ are the epithets that young wo- 
men generally covet, and each one vies with 
her neighbor in the number of her conquests, of 
course such a proceeding on Miss Graham’s 
part would have been extraordinary, not to say 
impolitic. So Emily was simply determined to 
play with her intended victim a little longer 
before she listened with well-feigned surprise 
to his avowel of love, and very sweetly pro- 
nounced the little ‘‘no’’ that was to arouse him 
from his dream of hope and happiness. 

This, then, was the state of affairs when Car- 
rie Simpson made her morning call on her con- 
fidential friend, Emily Graham, and after this 
long digression, we return to a snug hiding- 
place in the lady’s superbly appointed sleeping 
room, where we can conveniently see and hear 
all that is going on. 


She had promised that if she attended | 
Mrs. Anderson’s party Mr. Esmonds should be | 


morrow night. Emma Stone says the party is 
given in honor of his return. I’m dying to see 
him! Mrs. Anderson has done nothing all 
these years of his absence but prate of ‘Ru- 
pert’s’ perfections, his wonderful talents, good 
looks, ete. His history is certainly romantic. 
He married when only twenty-two a beautiful 
English girl, and took her immediately to 
France and Italy, as her health was delicate. 
Just a year after her marriage this lady, Alice 
Clare her maiden name was, died, and the young 
widower was so inconsolable that he turneda 
deaf ear to the repeated entreaties of his friends 


that he would come home, and has ever since 
called on Emily, and as they sat in the luxuri- | 





wandered about the Continent. He is now 
nearly thirty, if not quite, as ’tis eight years 
since his wife died.”’ 

**You seem to have gotten his entire history 
by heart, Carrie,’’ laughed her auditor, “and 
I’ve no doubt can give me much valuable in- 
formation yet concerning this Ajax, who is 
coming home to slay hearts, I suppose, by 
thousands. Can you tell me’’— 

**Be silent, miss!’’ was the undisturbed re- 
joinder, ‘‘and wait till you hear the sequei to 
all this. Emma Stone is, you are aware, a par- 
ticular favorite with Mrs. Anderson, and knows 
all about the family. She also is a disciple of 
mine, and considers it, I verily believe, her 
pious duty to regale me with every bit of gossip 
she hears, so I am as much au fuit with the 
Anderson affairs as she is. Now, I’ve a plan; 
I’ve no doubt this Adonis will come home the 
most conceited, unbearable travelled monkey 
imaginable—full of high, foreign notions and 
French fopperies—shrugging his aristocratic 
shoulders at American society in general, and 
American ladies in particular. Now, Emily, 
wouldn’t it be glorious to melt this heart of 
stone, to bend his stiff neck, and teach him that 
there’s another woman in the world as lovely 
and lovable as his English choice? You are 
the very one to bring about this desirable state 
of affairs. If you cannot touch his heart, it is 
useless for the rest of us to try ; so go you must 
and shall, to-morrow night, to make a first recon- 
noissance, and eftect a breach in the fortification. 
Do, Emily, change your mind and go. Seri- 
ously, it will be such fun to see Marion Henne- 
gan and Kate Howard angling for this rare 
fish, that I would not miss it for anything.” 

“Tf you so ardently wish it, Carrie, perhaps 
I may change my mind, and go to take a peep 
at this admirable Crichton ; but as to breaking 
his heart, you know I have always said, and 
intend solemnly to keep the vow, that I would 
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I think it absolutely | 


? | 
. | 


never marry a “widower. 
humiliating to be any man’s second choice 

The voung lady’s emphatic tones and flushed 
cheeks fully corroborated the sincerity of this 
assertion, but Carrie laughed incredulously, as 
she said, ‘‘ Wait until you’ve seen Mr. Alston. 
If he’s only half as handsome as the picture of 
him in Mrs. Anderson’s gallery, I’m afraid I ’d 
not have the moral courage to say ‘no’ if he 
had been married as many times as Blue Beard 
instead of only once!’’ with which declaration 
of her sentiments Miss Carrie drew’on her No. 
6 kids, walked to the mirror to see that her 
jockey was tied becomingly, and, kissing her 
hand to Emily, ran gayly off home. 

The half-hour succeeding her visitor’s de- 
parture was spent by Emily in what she usually 
denominated ‘‘one of her brown studies,’’ the 
result of her cogitations being a sudden deter- | 
mination to accept Mrs. Anderson’s invitation 
for the next night, even at the risk of bringing 
the game she was playing with Harry Esmonds 
to an abrupt termination. 

The young lady rang for lights in her dress- 
ing-room an hour earlier than usual on the 
succeeding evening. Perhaps, as her maid as- 
sisted in robing her for the occasion, she | 
thought more than once about Carrie’s enthu- 
siasm concerning the new arrival, and it is 
certain that she nearly tormented the maid out 
of all patience by repeated alterations and sug- 
gestions connected with the arrangement of her 
hair, ornaments, etec., before her fastidious taste | 
assured her that nothing was wanting to com- 
plete the perfection of her toilet. Her appear- 
ance, as she gazed in the full-length mirror, 
was sufficiently gratifying, for a proud smile 
curved her lip at the stately, satin-robed figure | 
it reflected. Emily was very beautiful, and 
she knew it. She had been told so ever since 
she was old enough to understand what it | 
meant, and when she grew up and went into 
society, she became at once a reigning belle. 
This was only her second winter out, but even 
in this short time her naturally sweet disposi- 
tion and unselfish nature were becoming spoiled 
by the constant atmosphere of flattery and ad- 
ulation in which she lived. She had awakened 
too early to a knowledge of her beauty and its 


- power, and depended tov entirely on that to 


win the love of those around her, forgetting the 

priceless, immortal jewel which was daily be- | 
coming stained and marred, while the beautiful 
but frail casket which enshrined it was con- 
stantly idolized and adored. Her mother had 
been a pure, gentle, Christian woman, and from 
her Emily had inherited many lovely and at- | 
tractive traits of character, which under favor- | 
able circumstances might have developed into | 
beautiful maturity ; but, unfortunately for her 
child, this mother had died several years be- | 
fore, while Emily was off at boarding-school, | 
where she remained until her graduation, which | 
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took place with high honors, when she returned 
to New York, the petted idol of her father, te 
preside over the elegant home to which he 
proudly welcomed her, the only other inmate 
of the house being a cousin, Fanny Ellis, who 
had been given a home by Mr. Graham. So 
the star, par excellence, of society, no less than 
of her home, unaccustomed to the denial of a 
single wish, witty, accomplished, and very 
pretty, the elements of true womanhood which 
the girl really possessed were in danger of total 
extinction, and sbe was even glorying in the 
reputation she had lately won of being the 
most practised flirt and thorough coquette in 
her circle. 

Beautiful she certainly was as she finished 
her toilet this evening by clasping around her 
neck and arms a set of glittering rubies, and 
murmuring, almost involuntarily: “Marry a 
widower, indeed! what supreme folly !’’ swept 
haughtily from the room and down the broad 
stairway to take the arm of her escort, who 
was waiting to hand her to the carriage. The 
first person she met, after paying her respects 
to the hostess, was Carrie, who seized her arm 
eagerly, saying :— 

“Have you seen him? Now, you needn’t 
pretend ignorance ; of course, you know I mean 
Mr. Alston. There he is, talking to a prosy 
little chit, just out of bibs, I believe. The girls 
say he’s distingué, and I suppose he is, but 
still I’m disappointed. Positively his skin is 
yellow ; maybe it’s caused by the suns of Italy, 
or, perhaps, he’s sick. I hope so, at least, for 
in either case, I suppose, it will improve. See! 
he is taking the young lady out fora promenade. 
Do observe her, Emily,’’ was added, sotto voce. 
**She looks as though she had suddenly been 
translated to the society of the angel Gabriel, 
judging from the ecstatic way in which she is 
casting up her eyes, and trying to put on the 
seraphic. Now, it is too bad, when I had 
planned that you should be the sun around 
which this new planet should revolve the entire 
evening, for him to be wasting himself on poor 
little Anna Barksdale, who has ouly intelli- 
gence enough to walk through a cotillon, and 
if he talks to her about Ja belle France, would as 
soon ask him if he had ever danced that ‘ hea- 
venly German’ with the empress as anything 
else. Have patience, dear; Mrs. Anderson 
will bring about an introduction shortly, I am 
confident, and then I shall secure a good stand 
of observation, and watch the commencement 
of the campaign.”’ 

Still later in the evening, during a pause in 
the waltzing, when the lady of the house ap- 
proached with her brother, and, after a smiling 
introduction, left them alone, Emily remem- 
bered Carrie’s threat, and it caused her to treat 
the new-comer with even more than her accus- 
tomed hauteur. ‘ He shall not think meat all 
impressed by his numerous perfections,” she 
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mentally resolved, yet she found herself, at the 
end of half an hour, yielding to the charm of 
her entertainer’s voice and manner. 

He was, in spite of Carrie’s disparaging re- 
marks, 2 handsome man; not so, perhaps, to 
the careless, indifferent observer, who looked 
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lightly, striving to overcome his embarrass. 


| ment, and wear at least the semblance of com- 


posure, while he told the beautiful creature 
by his side the sad havoc she had made in his 


heart. But failing utterly, and not daring to 


| touch even one of the small hands crossed so 


merely to regularity of feature and stateliness | 


of person, but there was about him an air of 
superiority, not conceitedness or arrogance, 


Emily was forced to admit, but conscious, in- | 


nate power and will to do and dare anything ; 
and yet, as she glanced curiously up in his cool, 


dark blue eyes, she felt very sure that the “‘any- | 
| found it a harder thing than she had supposed 


thing’’ would only be what was noble and hon- 
orable. He was not at all pedantic; did not 
mention his travels once, but talked pleasantly 
about books, music, and the latest art celebri- 
ties. He was sounding her depth, Emily 
thought, indignantly, and piqued out of her 
usual proud indifference, she exerted herself to 
talk well, in which she certainly succeeded, as 
the rather bored look, which his good manners 
could not entirely banish from the gentleman’s 
face, gradually gave way, and his eyes lighted 
up with more animation than they had shown 
since his entrance into the rooms. And Emily, 
too, to her surprise, found herself deeply inter- 
ested in discussing subjects very alien to the 
gay scene before them, actually forgetting for 
awhile her passionate love of dancing in listen- 
ing to this stranger, who, she remembered with 
vexed perplexity, had not once during the 
evening asked her to dance. Once, however, 
in the midst of an animated talk about some 
new and favorite poem, the band commenced a 
Strauss waltz, and Emily stopped abruptly, 
saying, eagerly :— 

‘How glorious! Do younot waltz?” Then, 
blushing scarlet at his amused smile, as he an- 
swered ‘“‘No,” she half in pique accepted the 


idly on her lap, he commenced a ° urried story 
of his love. Ti was love, warm, sincere, manly, 
with which she had inspired the generous, 
impassioned Southerner, deeper far than she 
had supposed him capable of feeling, and when 
he paused and waited for an answer, with his 
handsome, hopeful face upturned to hers, Emily 


to tell him that his appeal was hopeless. 

But an answer must be given. So, raising 
her dark eyes to his, she very gracefully and 
becomingly went through the usual formula on 


| such occasions, assuring the gentleman that she 


felt highly honored by his preference, but re- 
gretted very much that his heart had been given 
to one whose affections were entirely disen- 
gaged, and who must very positively decline 
his flattering proposal. “I hope, however,” 


| was the conclusion of her prettily-turned sen- 





|} Anderson. 


invitation of her escort, Harry Esmonds, who | 
was loitering near, looking daggers at the | 


polished stranger, who was engrossing so much 
of the attention of his lady love. 

The waltz was over, and Emily, flushed and 
exhilarated by an exercise of which she was 
passionately fond, would have continued danc- 


ing; but her partner, with a nervous trepida- | 


tion he vainly endeavored to conceal beneath 
his usual gay, laughing exterior, drew her away 
from the merry throng, through the hall and 
spacious library, on to the dimly-lighted, ex- 
quisitely-arranged conservatory. It was en- 
tirely vacant ; the first notes of delicious music 
from the band had drawn away the few couples 
who had been attracted there by the perfect 
seclusion and fairy-like beauty of the place, 
and now the faint tinkle of the fountain, as the 
waters dripped slowly on the marble, alone 
awoke the stillness, and the creamy cape jessa- 
mines and stately oleanders flung their tropical 
perfume on the warm air all unheeded and 
unappreciated. 

“It is so deliciously cool here,’”’ Harry said, 





tence, ‘‘that you will still consider me your 
friend. Iam sorry that your wnerpected decla- 
ration to-night has taught me that I was ever 
regarded in a warmer light. And, now, will 
Mr. Esmonds be kind enough to take me 
back to the drawing-room ?”’ So, rising very 
quietly and carelessly, without another glance 
at the dismayed face by her side, she took his 
proffered arm, and walked back to take her 
acknowledged place as queen of wit and beauty 
among all the moving, sparkling throng who 
crowded the saloons of the fashionable Mrs. 
Strive as she would to throwit off, 
however, the remembrance of the pained, sur- 
prised look on Esmonds’ face, as she answered 
his passionate appeal, clung to her the whole 
evening ; and her own unwomanly, nay, crimi- 
nal trifling, in purposely winning, only to cast 
from her as a broken plaything, a heart like 
this, never appeared so distasteful to her be- 
fore. ‘Unexpected declaration!’ Once dur 
ing the evening, while standing near Mr. Als- 
ton, these words recurred to her, and a hot, 
bright glow rushed to her cheeks as she thought 
what would his opinion—this stranger’s, whom, 
in spite of her preconceived determination to 
dislike, she yet felt to be a specimen of true 
manhood—be of her could he know the pitiful 
falsehood she had uttered. Altogether, Miss 
Emily Graham’s evening at Mrs. Anderson’s 
was not so pleasant as she had anticipated. 
Just one month from this time Emily Gra- 
ham and Carrie Simpson were again en téte-d- 
téte, Carrie had dropped in “for a second” 
as she was passing, she said, simply to give 
her “a rap”’ on account of the “high game” 
she had been carrying on. ‘Don’t you talk 
any more, Miss Graham, of not caring to catch 
a widower! Oh, no! you would not even con- 
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descend to flirt with a member of the despised 
fraternity! And yet fora whole month you’ve 
done nothing but ride, walk, and talk with Mr. 
Rupert Alston. Your doings have kept me in 
a constant state of excitement and expectation. 
Even the children seem to understand that I 
am undergoing mental tortures about something 
in which you are concerned, and every day 
salute me with something of this kind: ‘ Carrie, 
I met Miss Graham and Mr. Alston just now 
on the avenue;’ or ‘Mr. Alston took Miss 
Emily out to the park to-day, he seems very 
devoted.’ What does it all mean? Do you 
intend to ‘marry a widower’ after all? If so, 
my love, I’d advise you by all means not to 
settle in New York, as the girls have all heard 
you express your opinion on this subject, and 
would positively die laughing at such an in- 
glorious renunciation of your old principles. 
Tell me all about it, dear. Are you flirting, or 
is your heart really interested at last? Don’t 
be offended at my straightforwardness, Emily ; 
like Rosa Dartle, I only ‘ask for information.’ ”’ 

A very deep crimson overspread Emily’s face. 
“Really, Carrie,”’ she said, haughtily, ‘‘I do 
not acknowledge your right to question me in 
this manner. Of course, it is utterly prepos- 
terous to use my name in connection with a 
gentleman’s whose acquaintance with me dates 
only a month back.”’ 

“Of course,’’ quoted Carrie, merrily, not in 
the least disconcerted by this unexpected reply. 
“Well, good-by, most reverend madam. I 
shall expect soon to hear that you have re- 
nounced the pomps and vanities of this sinful 
world, and started out with the widower ona 
tour to the Feejee Islands to distribute tracts 
to the natives. Adios!’’ 

Long after Carrie had left her, Emily sat 
thinking, with crimson cheeks and flushing 
eyes, of their conversation ; and now in soli- 
tude she asked herself did she really feel inter- 
ested in this grave, quiet stranger, who had so 
lately come in their midst? The blood on her 
cheek deepened painfully as she was compelled 
toadmit the truth. His earnest manly nature 
and superior intellectual endowments, above 
all, his pure and consistent Christianity, had 
awakened a deeper interest in her heart than 
she was willing to confess even to herself. In 
the weeks that had elapsed since their first 
meeting she had been thrown with him nearly 
constantly, and, as memory ran back now over 
these scenes, she felt, yes, she was sure that her 
beauty and accomplishments had exerted a 
powerful influence upon his heart. 

He had been attracted at first by the girl’s 
striking beauty, but soon her cultivated taste 
and bright talent surprised and fascinated him ; 
and his own nature was so sincere and truthful, 
that, involuntarily, when with him Emily had 
in very shame checked the trifling, frivolous 
manner, her passport in society, and allowed 
him only to see the lovely and winning traits 








of her character. The consequence was that 
Rupert Alston, the fastidious, reserved, and ex- 
clusive student, he who had thought his heart 
dead, his best affections hidden away with the 
lost love of his youth beneath the flowers of 
sunny France, found himself loviny with all the 
intensity of his ardent nature, this beautiful 
fascinating creature, as perfect a picture to look 
at certainly as a person need wish for, but evi- 
dently, and positively a thorough coquette. 

That evening Emily had promised to accom- 
pany Mr. Alston to a concert, but she mentally 
resolved to write an excuse and remain at home. 
She did this with an indefinable sensation that 
it was better not to trust herself too much with 
him, as she was fully determined to crush out 
this love that was springing up with such quick 
growth in her heart. Warry him she had re- 
solved she never would, no matter how strongly 
inclination might urge suchathing. Judging 
from the well-known strength of will and de- 
termination Miss Graham possessed, matters 
certainly did not look favorable for our friend 
Mr. Alston. 

So after tea the young lady took herself off 
to the large old library, and ensconcing herself 
comfortably in a reading-chair, took up a vol- 
ume of Mrs. Browning lying on the table near 
her, and idly turning over the leaves, she was 
arrested by that exquisite little poem, ‘‘ Loved 
Once.” She read it carefully over, then again 
and again, and fell into a long reverie, only 
broken at last by a quick pull at the door-bell, 
and hurried footsteps coming quickly down the 
corridor toward the library. It was not too late 
to retreat, so springing up and pulling aside the 
heavy curtain which concealed an arched door- 
way between this room and a smaller one, her 
father’s special sanctum, she escaped thence 
to the hall, and ran up stairs to her own cham- 
ber. ‘Tell Mr. Alston Iam unwell and cannot 
receive visitors to-night,’’ she said, imperiously, 
to the servant who rapped at her doora moment 
afterwards ; but the man replied, respectfully, 
‘‘Mr. Alston begs to see youif only for a mo- 
ment,” and the girl, biting her lip with a feeling 
of scorn or exultation, she did not know which, 
walked to the mirror, and looked fixedly at the 
regal figure it reflected. 

She had never looked more radiant than to- 
night in her home dress of garnet merino, made 
perfectly plain and relieved only at the white- 
curved throat by a dainty lace collar, confined 
byasmall gold clasp. ‘ Passably good-looking !”” 
was her audible comment ; then she went down 
to receive her visitor in her own careless, 
queenly manner, slightly bowing as she entered 
the room, without seeming to notice his out- 
stretched hand. 

“*T beg that you will be generous enough to 
pardon my intrusion,”’ he said, courteously ; 
“the servant told me that you were slightly in- 
disposed ; but I ventured to presume on our 
friendship and beg a short interview, as I leave 
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town to-morrow to be absent several weeks. I 
have brought a last bouquet and the new work 
You must give me 


” 


we were speaking of lately. 
your opinion of it when I[ return. 

Emily was rather ashamed of the cool recep- 
tion she had given her guest, who after all 
might not think of her except as a friend, so 
she thanked him cordially for the exquisite 
flowers, as she bent her head to inhale their 
delicate perfume, and then asked him to be 
seated. 

“Tf I am not intruding,”’ he said, and Emily, 
on answering ‘‘ No,’’ soon found herself chat- 
ing in the frank, easy way into which they had 
fallen, and which was so delightful to her. 

**And so you love Mrs. Browning?” he said, 
presently, taking up the dainty blue and gold 
volume, and turning over the leaves idly as 
Emily had done. ‘I am glad you admire her; 
she is certainly one of the noblest, truest poets 
that this or any other age has produced.”’ 

**Yes,”’ Emily replied, ‘“‘I love her very 
much, especially some of her shorter poems, 
‘Aurora Leigh’ I admire less than very many 
of those simple little pieces which perhaps a 
majority of her readers overlook, or undervalue, 
I have heard that you are a fine reader, Mr. 
Alston ; will you oblige me by reading aloud 
this little poem, one of my choicest favorites. 
I am sure you will enjoy it, it is so beautiful !”’ 
and Emily pointed to the lines she had read, 
called ‘‘ Loved Once.”’ 

She had given him this purposely, wishing to 
note the effect of the touching words upon him, 
and see if indeed he still lingered fondly over 
the memory of his dead wife. He read beau- 
tifully, and Emily sat entranced, with the glow 
from the coal-fire lighting up the crimson of her 
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| edly, and God may take her from us 
| the wound may heal, and we may take another 


| to our heart. 








another worship equally pure and ardent as the 
first ; but still the old love remains; still fills 
up the niche we gave it long ago in the inner 
chamber of our heart,’’ he went on, musingly, 
tenderly, as though he had almost forgotten 
her presence; ‘‘we may love one very devot- 
In time 


sut the old love is not crushed— 
love is infinite, and need not, should not con- 
fine itself to one object. One link in the chain 
of our affection may be on earth, another is 


| drawing us to heaven.”’ 


Emily sat motionless, only the deep crimson 


| which had now covered her entire face and the 


| 


| try stars. 


bright sparkle of her eye betrayed the least 
agitation. 

The gentleman rose and walked to the win- 
dow, looking out at the cold gleam of the win- 
If he had felt any agitation before, 
he very effectually crushed it during the second 


| he stood there, for, turning presently, he re 
' 
|} sumed his seat by Emily, and said, quietly 


| enough: 


‘““Miss Graham, six months ago I 
never thought to tell another woman what I 


tell you now. I came back from Europe a 


| weary, dispirited man, with all the freshness 


dress and lending an additional color to her | 
| speaking, but now she lifted up her proud, 


cheeks ; listening almost dreamily to the deep, 
flexible voice of the reader, as the sad, earnest 
words fell from his lips. Was he thinking of 
the fair girl sleeping in her lonely grave far 
across the blue ocean? else why did his voice 
tremble and grow husky as he read :— 

“Of those who sit and love you up in heaven, 

Say never ‘ We loved once.’” 

Or why did he pronounce with such passionate 
earnestness the last line :— 

“They never loved, who dream that they loved once.” 
In her secret heart she honored and respected 
him for cherishing thus the memory of the 
dead, and yet, as he laid the book down, it was 
with a feeling of dull, dreary pain that she said, 
looking up in her old impulsive way, ‘‘ You be- 
lieve, then, in first and only love?” 

**No,”’ he answered, while the swarthy hue 
of his cheek canght something of the fire which 
burned on the girl’s, ‘“‘this is not my belief, 
neither, I think, did the authoress mean to con- 
vey such an impression. She means that if we 
once love a person fondly and truly, that love 
becomes part of our being, incorporated into 
our very nature. A new object may inspire 


and sparkle of life gone. But I met you and 
loved you—not better than my lost Alice—that 
could not be; but with a love equalling that 
which I gave her. Will you give yourself to 
me, and let us try together to lead a better, 
purer life than our past has been? This end- 
less round of dissipation is not your proper 
sphere; you cannot develop the higher, holier 
traits of your character in this hollow, artificial 
atmosphere. Will you come with me, Emily, 
and let us learn together what a true life is?” 
Emily had trembled excessively while he was 


graceful head to meet the gaze of the hand- 
some face beside her, and cool and cuttingly 
clear came her answer—it was very much what 
she had told Harry Esmonds. She thanked 
Mr. Alston for the honor he would confer on 
her, but it was her intention to remain single 


| for a number of years yet. ‘I know very little 


about love, except theoretically ; believe I am 


entirely fancy free ; but even were this not the 
case, I could not accept and return the love of 
one who had given his earliest and best love to 


| another, and then brought the ashes of his heart 


| replied. 


to me. I trust you will understand that my 
answer is irrevocable when I say that I could 
never marry a widower !”’ 

The tender, eager light that had glowed upon 
the gentleman’s face but a moment before died 
out, and a scornful smile curved his lips, as the 
girl, with voice that her firm will kept steady, 
He seemed about to answer in the 
same tone, but checking himself, bowed to his 
companion, simply saying, “‘If this be your 
answer, I have the honor to say good-evening!” 
and was gone, 
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MARRYING 


The tiny marble clock on the low mantel 
chimed hour after hour, and stiil Emily sat 
before the fire in the silent library. What had 
she done? Why did tue world seem suddenly 
so black and cold, and her heart rise up in such 


A WIDOWER. 


angry rebellion at the restraint she had put | 


upon it? 


She had accomplished the secret in- | 


tention formed as long ago as Mrs. Anderson’s | 


party—had captured the catch of the season, 
and better still, greater triumph than all, had 
rejected him! had rejected him, too, ina style 
that must have lowered his high pride con- 
siderably. Emily tried to console herself with 
all this, but it was a miserable failure ; here, 


with only God and her own conscience for | 


monitors, she felt the false part she had acted. 
Yes, sve loved him; nothing but her strong, 
imperious will had sustained her through the 
interview. How grandly he had looked and 
spoken when bidding her good-by—how differ- 
ent from the perfumed, kid-gloved exquisites 
who fluttered around her at parties and operas. 


| is changed. 


She felt keenly how true his words were when 


he said her present life was unworthy of her. 


And now, when the opportunity was past for- 


ever, She felt how blessed and sweet compan- 
ionship with him would be—how association 
with such a man would beautify and ennoble 
her whole life. And for what had she done 
this? His family was unexceptionable, his for- 
tune large, and himself all that the most fasti- 
dious could wish. She had rejected him simply 
because she had often declared to her gay com- 
panions that she would never marry a widower! 
and was afraid of their ridicule, although she 
well knew that not 
eagerly accept so rich a prize. Pride with 
Emily was the prevailing characteristic, and 


one of them but would | 


to 
ce 
~ 


Aud how fared it with Emily? To-night is 
the anniversary of her last interview with the 
man whom she had so scornfully refused, and 
again we find her in the handsome, quiet 
library. The coal fire burns radiantly; the 
antique lamp sheds a soft mellow light on the 
well-filled book shelves and luxurious furni- 
ture, illuminates the rare old pictures on the 
walis, and falls caressingly on the fairest pic- 
ture of all, the queenly girl sitting listlessly by 
the table. Her black hair is arranged as fash- 
ionab/y and elaborately as ever, her dark eye 
gleams as bewitchingly, the bright color glows 
as brightly on the smoeth cheek, and dyes as 
exquisitely the curved, proud lips, but Emily 
As she sits lounging back in the 
rich velvet reading-chair, there is an air of in- 
tense weariness and langnor about her, a pas- 
sive listlessness, wonderfully different from 
the bright, piquant gayety of a year before. 
The world said she was changed; the girls 
especially pronouncing her deplorably altered ; 
** Positively she is losing all relish for her old 
pastime of flirting.’’ But the gentlemen de- 
clared Miss Graham perfectly irresistible, com- 
pared her to a ciouded star, ete. 

“You may say what you please, Carrie,’’ 
her brother John said, one day, when his sister 
was bewailing Emily’s ”” * what- 
ever style she affects, whether it be to carry 
on a flirtation during one of those slow, hea- 
venly waltzes which Hoffman’s band gives us 
sometimes (by the by, how gloriously she docs 
waltz), or kneel with such saintlike, inimitable 
grace at Trinity on Sundays, where she looks 


**mopishness, 


as Madonna-ish as though she never drove a 


| man to suicide or the Lottlein her life, she does 


now that the wrong step was taken, the error | 


committed, she determined, with her usual 
stoicisin, to calmly accept the consequences, 
even if her heart perished in the struggle. She 
had taken her réle, and would faithfully act it 


out. She had told Mr. Alston that she did not | 


care for him, and he should never know how 
untruly she had spoken. Other persons had 


conquered love as deep and strong as hers, and 


she could do the same. 

Did Miss Emily Graham really know what a 
powerful foe she was entering the lists against ? 

The year succeeding Emily Graham’s rejec- 
tion of Rupert Alston passed away rapidly in 
the swift whirl of city life, and in all this time 
she had not seen him. He had gone to a small 
estate of his in the northwestern part of the 
State, and was there giving his attention to 
farming, so his sister said. ‘It was queer for 


Rupert to bury himself from society, but he | 


hever cared much for that; and besides he 


it all with an air that not one of you can equal, 
nor a court belle in all Eugenie’s train surpass. 
If she wants to run all New York mad, how- 
ever, she had best keep up her present pensive, 


angelic cast a little longer. I wonder if this 


melancholy be real or only a charming feint ?”’ 
*“T don’t know,” answered Carrie; ‘but 


Emily has certainly never been like her old 
self since Rupert Alston left town so uncere- 
moniously last winter. He was certainly des- 
perately in love with her, and I fancied once 
thatshe liked him. Perhaps that time she car- 
ried her old game once too far, and Mr. Alston 
may have found her out, and turned the tables 
on her.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ scouted John, ‘‘ she kicked him 
tremendously—every body knows that. [could 
have told him before he put his head into 


’ 


| that trap that he couldn’t carry the game 


wrote that the scenery around his new home | 
| tense, after all, could he have seen her to-night 


was beautiful enough to compensate for every- 
thing else.”” So said Mrs. Anderson, and society 
laughed, for it knew very well what was the 
cause of Mr. Alston’s retirement. 


| 


through. I’d heard her say too often how in- 
tensely she disliked his brotherhood.”’ 

Mr. John Simpson would not have thought 
Miss Graham’s dislike to widowers so very in- 


as she sits in the library reading with such ten- 
der, love-brimming eyes, ‘ just the soul’s sweet- 
est overflow,’’ the little poem treasured so 


” 
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zealously in her heart since the night twelve 
months before, when the voice she so longed 
for now had invested the tender words with 
such thrilling beauty: ‘‘ They never love who 
dream that they loved once.” 
ately her heart echoed the passionate words. 
The fire of this wild, hidden love, which none 
ever suspected, had burst out, swept away the 
artificiality and selfishness about her. <A true, 
pure love poured out upon a worthy object will 
refine and etherealize any character; it was 
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es, 


sumed the same air of haughty indifference 


| with which he had told her good-by. 


She hesi- 


| tated long at the drawing-room door, but at 


How passion- | 


just the thing to arouse all the woman in a girl | 


like Emily. She had tried, battled faithfully, 
to put this passion down. Her proud nature 
chafed under it, but the conquering god whom 
we call Love had entered in and taken posses- 
sion of her heart. Strive as she might to put 


him out, he retained his throne and laughed | 


her efforts to scorn. 
last found its superior, and Emily knew it. 
While she sits musing to-night, a servant 
enters with a letter. She broke the seal, and, 
glancing over the first few lines, found it to be 
a Valentine, a sentimental affair from one of 
her admirers. She read it over, and was about 
to throw it carelessly aside, when a bright 
thought seemed to strike her. She had been 
the erring one, she had acted the false heart, 
why should she not throw aside conventionality 
and make a step toward reconciliation? For 
once pride should bend to love. So, seizing 
pen and paper, she wrote off the following 
lines, knowing that Mr. Alston would recog- 


Her haughty pride had at | 


nize her hand, and understand the motives | 


with which she wrote. Here it is:— 
* Let us be friends again ; 
Life is so short, 
There is so much of pain 
Filling the heart. 
“ Life—it is sad enough, 
Love ag we may, 
And the way dark and rough 
Pen ’neath its ray. 
“ Youth—it fades swift away, 
Like a bright dream, 

Or a bright summer’s day 
Borne on time’s stream. 
“Then let us be friends again ; 

Time will not wait— 
Oh! let us be friends again 
Ere ’tis too late.” 

Emily read the simple lines over, hesitated, 
blushed, got nervous, but finally folded and 
placed them in an envelope, directing to Rupert 
Alston, Esq., New York, then pulled the bell 
rope, and directed John to take the letter to 
the post. 

**Mr. Alston, to see Miss Graham,’’ was the 
message delivered by Annette, Emily’s smiling 
maid, a few days afterward, as Emily was 
lounging away an hour in her chamber, start- 
ing nervously at every peal of the bell. 

Now that he was come, she felt the awk- 
wardness of her position. Would he think 
her unwomanly and bold? Suppose he as- 





last turned the knob, and, summoning all the 
firmness she could, walked into the room. She 
was extremely embarrassed; the hand she 
gave him was very tremulous, but he held it 
fast, and, looking down at the bowed head, 
said in the same tones that had thrilled her 
once in the library :— 

“Emily, what am I to think? Do you re 
voke the decision you gave me one year ago? 
May I hope that after all you do care some 
thing for the man you so disdainfully sent from 
you then? ‘Let us be friends again,’ you say, 
but that will not do. I claim a dearer title 
still. Will you give it me?” 

And Emily, with the bright blood “flooding 
all her fair face, and her radiant eyes filled 
with a tender, happy light that had never lin 
gered in their depths before, placed her handin 
his, and said: “‘ Anything you wish.’’ And so 
the proud belle of New York was won. 

“To think,’’ said Carrie Simpson, indig- 
nantly, ‘that Emily Graham should after all 
marry a widower. I should think she’d be 
ashamed to look at me. But she was as lovely 
a creature at her bridal in white satin and lace 
as I ever beheld, and the groom was as far gone 
in love as if he had not taken the same vows 
upon him before. I don’t know, ma, whatI 
shall do without Emily. She says after they 
get back from their tour they are going to that 
little place of his somewhere in the backwoods, 
I believe. I asked Emily how she could pos 
sibly give up Delmonico’s and the Park, but 
she smiled, and said she thought she could 
stand the separation. Well, there’s one com 
fort—Harry Esmonds is certainly returning to 
his old allegiance. And, now that la belle 


| Emily is flown, in spite of dim recollections of 
J I 


crimping-pins, I think he will propose. I shall 
live among the magnolias of Louisiana yet, 
ma.” 


— eee 


Wt should be used as a shield for defence, 
rather than as a sword to wound others.— Fuller. 

THE study of literature nourishes youth, en- 
tertains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces 
adversity, is delightful at home, and unobtrus- 
ive abroad.—Cicero. 

TIME AND MoNEY.—Many people take no 
care of their money till they have come nearly 
to the end of it, and others do just the same 
with their time. Their best days they throw 
away—let them run like sand through the fin- 
gers as long as they think they still have an 
almost countless number of them to spend ; but 
when they find their days flowing rap.'y 
away, so that at last they have very few left, 
then they will at once make a very wise use of 
them ; but, unIuckily, they have by that time 
no notion how tu do it.—Gotthelf. 
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A CUP OF RIO COFFEE. 

In 1710 a coffee shrub was sent from the 
Dutch East Indies to Amsterdam, and planted 
in the botanical gardens of that city. From 
this a shoot was sent to Louis XIV. and placed 
in the Jardin des Plantes. This succeeded 
beautifully, and from it slips were sent by M. 
Isambert for the garden at Martinique; but 
both the slips and Isambert died on the way. 
In 1/20, however, three shrubs, which had been 
produced in the Royal Botanical Gardens of 
Paris, were sent to the same destination by 
Captain Declieux. The voyage was long and 
tedious, and two of the plants died in transit. 
The ship’s company was put on a small allow- 
ance of water, and the captain generously 
shared his guarte each day with- his remaining 
cafier, and so succeeded in getting it to its des- 
tination. From this single plant have resulted 
all the myriads of coffee plantations of the West 
Indies and of Central and South America. 

In 1754 a Franciscan friar, by the name of 
Villaso, placed a coffee plant in the garden of 
the San Antonio Convent at Rio de Janciro. 
In 1809 the first cargo of coffee was sent out. 

The three great coffee-growing provinces of 
Brazil are, stated in the order of their produc- 
tion, Minas Geraes, San Paulo, and Rio de 
Janeiro. And itis our purpose to make a short 
trip into the interior of this greatest of all cof- 
fee-growing regions of the world, 





We suppose ourselves already landed at the 
city of Rio de Janeiro. Being too late to start 
to-day, we take rooms at the Exchange Hotel, 
kept by a most respectable Englishman. We 
can, however, glance at some features of the 
coffee trade as it appears in Rio. Our hotel 
fronts to the southward on Rua Dircita, the 
principal business thoroughfare of the city. As 
we descend to the street we find ourselves amid 
the bustle of the business centre of this great 
metropolis of South America. Turning our 
faces eastward, a few steps bring us to the 
Praca do Commercio (the Merchant’s Ex- 
change), and adjoining this the Alfandega, or 
Custom House. At both these establishments 
all business is transacted between nine A. M. 
and three P. M. No vessel is allowed to dis- 
charge or take in cargo before or after. At the 
Custom House three or four cargoes of coffee 
are cleared almost every day, having paid a 
moderate export duty to the government. 
Negro drays (each a cart with five stalwart 
Africans pulling, pushing, and shouting at the 
top of their voices), mule carts, omnibuses, and 
hacks are all mixed up in apparently inextri- 
cable confusion. But above all the confusion 
of Rua Direita a stentorian chorus of voices is 
heard “‘ responding in quick measure to the bur- 
den of a song.”’ 

Casting our eyes in the direction whence 
comes this measured 
grunts, we see above the heads of the multi- 


suecession 











of musical | 


tude ‘‘a line of white sacks rushing around the 
corner of Rua de Alfandega’’ (Custom House 
Street). Elbowing our way through the crowd, 
we discover that each of these sacks is borne on 
the head of ‘a living ebony Hercules.’”’ This 
is a train of Brazilian coffee carriers. They go 
in companies of a dozen or twenty each, of 
whom one selected as captain takes the lead. 
Their only dress is a short pair of pants, reach- 
ing from the waist to the middle of the thigh— 
the limbs and body being left to the fullest and 
freest play of the muscles. Each has upon his 
head a bag of coffee weighing five arrabas, or 
one hundred and sixty pounds ; and they move 
on a measured and rapid trot, keeping step with 
the double-quick time of some wild Ethiopian 
ditty. In perfect accord with this we have 
heard a strange, rattling music, which we now 
perceive proceeds from an instrument resem- 
bling exactly the mouthpiece of an ordinary 
watering-pot. This is partly filled with gravel, 
corked up, carried in one hand, and rattled in 
the time of the ditty, in a style resembling that 
in which a negro barber plays his whisk, or an 
auctioneer’s boy rings his bell. 

The strength of spinal column and the amount 
of neck muscle that these coffee carriers develop 
are truly astonishing. We have seen one of 
them carry on his head a full-sized crate of 
crockery ; and another carry from Rua Direita 
to the summit of Corcovado (a distance of three 
miles, and a height of two thousand eight hun- 
dred feet), over a rugged mule path, a box con- 
taining a ham, a turkey, a leg of mutton, aroast 
of beef, ten loaves of bread, two dozen of claret, 
two dozen of ale, two dozen dinner-plates, three 
large meat dishes, a coffee-pot, coffee cups and 
saucers, tumblers, knives and forks, napkins, 
etc., by way of breakfasting and dining a party 
that made the ascent by moonlight, one fine 
morning, in order to see the god of day come up 
from his morning bath in the old Atlantic. 

From the time the coffee reaches Rio until it 
is stowed away in the hold of the vessel, it is 
all handled and carried by these coffee carriers, 
and allin sacks of one hundred and sixty pounds 
each. 

After dinner and a turn up Rua do Ouvidor, 
which is at once the Rue Vivienne, Regent- 
street, Broadway, Chestnut Street, and Mont- 
gomery Street of Rio de Janeiro, though neither 
very broad nor long, we give orders to be called 
at five, and retire. We are aroused at the ap- 
pointed hour, and after our almégo, we walk 
through the city, passing on our way the City 
Hall, the Mint, the Assembly Building, the 
Penitentiary, and other prominent public build- 
ings, reaching the depét of the famous Dom Pe- 
dro Segundo railway, at the southwest corner 
of the city, just as the numerous church and 
convent bells are ushering in the new-born day. 

The first forty miles of the road is in a north- 
westerly direction, over a level plain, mostly 
covered with marsh and a coarse, file-toothed 
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grass—the road having little of interest along 
it after we leave the Palace San Christovao, 
which is the Emperor’s principal residence. 
This is but three miles out of the city, border- 
ing the railway on the north. 
has a summer palace at Petropolis, thirty-six 
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| 
beans, farina, fried potatoes, and the inevitable 


The Emperor | 


but ever welcome cup of cofiee. This beverage 
is almost a syrup, and yet as clear as brandy, 
Brazilians know how to make coffee as well as 
to produce it. But we have not yet become ac. 


| customed to the strong and almost bitter taste 


miles distant, a little above the head of the | 


most magnificent bay in the world. 

We hurry along, with few stoppages, until 
we reach the foothills of the Serra do Mar, or 
coast range. Thence, in the next forty miles, 
we make an ascent of four thousand feet, with- 
out a singie switch-back, the grade being in 
places three hundred feet to the mile, while 
some of the curves on the heaviest part of the 
grade are made toa radius of two hundred and 
eighty feet. Slowly butsteadily weare dragged 
up, up, up, our “‘camel-back”’ engine seeming 
at times short of breath, and ready to give in. 
Within these forty miles we are plunged into 
and thundered through seventeen tunnels, one 
of which is a mile anda half in length, and cost 
a quarter of a million sterling. Between these 


of this condensed extract of the berry whose 
mysteries we have come to explore, so we take 
our coffee au lait. 

Outside the taverna we confront a thousand 
or more mules, which we are informed haye 
come in laden with coffee from the neighboring 
province. We make our way to the Estagao, 
where we find piled in every direction thou. 
sands of sacks of coffee. 

We take a mule each and cross the Parahiba 


to see where all this comes from. Immediately 


we skirt along, and sometimes over, immense | 
precipices, where we look down into the dizzy | 


deptis of tue dark and dense Brazilian forests 
of the ravines and valleys below. As our iron 


horse stops for food and drink we hear the | 
roonkeys and the parrots chattering to each | 


other in an unknown tongue, and the keel-bill 
and bell bird put in their ringing reply. The 


old trees are festooned with mosses and decked | 


with the many-hued flowers of the orchidec (air 
plants), while the sons of these fathers of the 
forest are stayed on all sides with the rope-like 
ipecacuanha, popularly known as cipoin Brazil. 
Away across the ravine on an opposite slope a 
sunlit cascade pours its silvery flood into the 
insatiable depths beneath. We reach the suin- 
mit at last, where we find an extemporized vil- 
lage of the railroad’s creating. 


We now start down the western face of the | 


Serras, with brakes down and engine reversed, 


but for all that going at a frightful degree of | 


speed. 


Down, down, down we rush, head-fore- | 


most, to the banks of the Parahiba, a river | 
which forms the boundary line betwen the pro- | 


vinces of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. 
This mighty railroad was constructed expressly 
to develop the resources of the interior coffee 
regions of Brazil, and to bring the fruits of 
those broad acres to market. Where this road 
intersects the Parahiba is a great porto de em- 
barque, or shipping depét of this caminhos de 
ferro, or railroad. 


The mountain air has been bracing, and we | 


are a little tired and much more hungry ; so the 
moment our box is opened we follow the lead 
of other ravenous ones to the taverna. Even 
here they have the fashionable honrs of eating, 
and though well in the afternoon we are much 
too early for dinner, so we must order a segunda 
alméco (a second breakfast). We are set down 
to a grilled roach, some jerked beef, black 


| other. 


upon reaching the western shore of the river 
we are plunged into immense forests of coffee, 
The trees resemble somewhat the Rhamnus ca 
tharticus, or familiar buckthorn, the color, size, 
and character of the berries being different, and 
the coffee plant having far less spines. The 
trees are planted about six or eight feet apart 
each way, and grow naturally from twelve to 
thirty feet high, although, for the sake of con- 
venience in gathering the fruit, they are seldom 
allowed to attain a height of more than ten or 
twelve feet. This region of country is very 
hilly, and the soil is light, dry, and silicious, 
the prevalent opinion being that coffee will not 
thrive in moist ground. If, however, you shall 
have time, on your return to Rio, to visit Ben- 
nett’s, in the valley of the Tijuca, just go up to 
the bath in a spur of the valley, and you will 
find growing close by the water-side a cafier 
many times larger and more prolific than any 
we shall see in Minas Geraes. 

The shrubs are transplanted with care from 
the nursery at one year of age, and in two or 
three years thereafter become fruitful, and will 
continue to produce two crops per annum for 
ten to twenty years. An occasional tree bears 
well for twenty-five or thirty years, and instead 
of two there are often three gatherings from the 
same trees during the year. The tree is an 
evergreen, while the blossoms are a most deli- 
cate white, emitting an exquisite fragrance. 
We find on the same tree, and, indeed, on 
the same twig, the blossom, the newly-formed 
berry, the green and matured fruit. When 
ripe the berry very closely resembles the cran- 
berry in external appearance, though some- 
what larger. Each berry contains two seeds 
or grains of coffee in the centre of the pulp, 
vith their flat sides or faces opposed to each 
Each grain is covered with a tough in- 
tegument or membrane, and they are addition- 
ally separated from each other by a layer of the 
pulp interposing. 

Each tree produces from one to eight pounds 
of berries, the average being about three pounds. 


| Itis now the gathering season, and we see hun- 


lreds of negroes in every Cirection ; some shak- 
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ing the berries upon gathering-sheets spread on 
the ground—others picking the fruit directly 
from the trees. A negro will pick about an 
aroba (thirty-two pounds) of berries per day. 
These are dried by being spread upon pave- 
ments or level tables of ground prepared for 
the purpose, which pavement or table is called 
aterrene. These should be sheltered from the 
sun. As the fruit dries the pulp forms a sort of 
shell or pod, as we perceive in examining some 
that have been longer gathered, and which being 
perfectly dry are now being passed through a 
coftee huller, a machine in which a fluted roller 
is closely opposed to a breast-board, between 
which roller and breast-board the berries are 
made to pass. The pulp is washed away, leav- 
ing the beans free. These are again dried as 
before, after which the tough membrane is re- 
moved by a somewhat similar process with 
heavy rollers. The chaff is next separated by 
winnowing ; and the coffee is now ready to be 
bagged and stored, or taken to market. 

Coffee, like some other articles of commerce, 
is greatly improved by age; and for this reason 
we find immense quantities of it stored fora 
time, although the difference in market value 
between the old and new does not pay the in- 
terest on the money. Mocha coffee, it is said, 
will attain its best savor in three years, while 
Rio, St. Domingo, Laguayra, Maracaybo, Costa 
Rica, and all other American coffees require 
from twelve to fifteen years to perfect their 
flavor. 


oe 


STRICKEN. 
BY MRS. L. F. S. 


THey say I’m mad! I am not mad! 
I’m wild, ’tis true, but wild from grief; 
My heart is very, very sad, 
And death to me would be relief. 
They say I’m mad! Could they but know 
The agony that tears my heart, 
Or paint the utter, utter woe, 
Or even feel the secret smart! 


Could they but know that he, to whom 
I pledged my heart and hand, had ficd ; 
That death, cold death, had bid him come, 
And now he’s numbered with the dead, 
They would not wonder that 1’m wild, 
Or even more, that Iam mad! 
Jould they but know how he beguiled, 
They would not wonder that I’m sad! 


They say I’m mad! And J am mad! 
O God of Heaven, God of love! 
Grant that I, when life is fled, 
May find sweet peace in heaven above. 


And, Father, if it be Thy will, 
Oh! take me now, say, “ Spirit, come,’ 
That in the grave I’ll know no ill, 
That grief may perish in the tomb. 
* + * + * * * * & * 
‘Twas morning then, but now ’tis even ; 
Her prayer is answered, her spirit’s fled, 
Her soul has soared above to Heaven, 
Her form lies buried with the loved one—dead. 


| fore I can finish the pansies. 
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BY INO CHURCHILL, 

‘THERE, girls!’’ said Cousin Susie, as she 
looked out of the sitting-room window, ‘it 
sprinkles, and I know we are going to have a 
delightfully rainy afternoon. I am heartily 
glad of it, fur I am surfeited with sunshine, 
and gay dresses, and beaux, and all that sort 
of thing. Come, let’s get our work and see if 
we cannot accomplish something. The rose- 
buds on my sofa-cushion will blossom out be- 


” 


Rather pleased with a change, though it was 


| the usually distasteful one from indolence to 
| industry, all my cousins tripped away to their 


rooms, and soon flew back again, strewing 


| chairs and tables with bright-colored worsteds, 


| that were to be worked deftly into the coarse 





canvas, or formed into comforters for their 
friends. Witty speeches and gay laughter fell 
from sweet lips, and gleams of crimson and 
orange shot from taper fingers, and fell in clus- 


| tering blossoms, amid the fanciful confusion of 


scattered rose-leaves and tangled mosses. 

I sat apart, half gloomily, that my feelings 
should be so much in harmony with my sur- 
roundings, when I had resolved to devote the 
very next rainy day to an especial purpose. In 
all my three weeks’ visit to my cousin’s, not a 
cloud had obscured the sky before, and it would 
not seem that there had been occasion for social 
murkiness, with the six bright happy faces dis- 
pensing smiles like sunshine. But somehow, 
there had gathered a something at my heart, 
as intangible as the floating morning vapor, 
that at times seemed to condense and threaten 
an overthrow at the most unpropitious mo- 
ments. And I secretly determined on a good 
cry on the very first day we should not be likely 
to have company. 

My aunt had invited myself and three cousins 
who lived in a distant city to spend the summer 
with her and her two daughters, who of course 
were cousins to us all; and pen would fail to 
describe the frolicsome times we had thus far 
enjoyed, or depict what still lay in undeveloped 
plans, to be successfully carried out in the 
future. 

“Come, Jessie, where’s your work ?’’ said 
Cousin Susie to me, after they had all settled 
themseives to their liking. 

“T am not going to work,” growled I, in a 
most uncompromising tone. 

“Oh, well, you lazy thing, go to the library 
and get the most bewitching book you can find 
and read to us.”’ 

‘Or read either,’’ snapped I, provoked that 
I really wished so much to contribute my share 
to the general enjoyment. 

All the girls looked up in surprise at my un- 
usual display of temper ; but, after a few good- 
natured attempts at raillery, they left me to my 
own agreeable musings. If they had only 
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teazed me to the border of desperation, my 
task would have been much easier, and I would 
have cried from downright anger ; but when I 
rose to leave the room, they called out for me 
to come back soon, so naturally and kindly, 
that I had half a mind not to goat all. But, 
then, my determination! If I let such an op- 
portunity pass unimproved, I might not soon 
have another, and I did not dare risk such a 
general inundation as would occur were there 
not an occasional outlet through which the 
waters of suppressed feeling might gently flow 
and prove a fertilizing rather than a desolating 
power. 

Arrived at my room, I locked the door, drew 
the curtains sufficiently to produce a gloomy 
light, arranged my chair satisfactorily, and laid 
out four embroidered and perfumed handker- 
chiefs, thinking I might as well do the thing 
genteelly, ifat all. My surroundings were cer- 
tainly depressing enough ; everything had taken 
on a grayish light from the forlorn disposition 
of the window drapery; even the brightest 
flowers in the vases seemed gradually sinking 
out of life, and the more delicate ones had faded 
away altogether ; and Billy, the pet bird, gave 
a few twilight twitters and folded his wings 
carefully down, and drew the opaque film over 
the saucy brightness of his eyes. 

I rocked disconsolately to and fro, my hand- 
kerchief spread suggestively over my lap, while 
my feelings obstinately remained at the altitude 
of a barometer in a summer drought ; no threat- 
ening cloud or seeming dampness affecting its 
fixed exalted state. Once or twice I was ex- 
asperated to find my lips parted in a sympa- 
thetic smile as the merry laughter of my cousins 
floated up with the fragrant vir. They laughed 
and chatted on, and there 7 was neglected and 
forlorn in my own room. The rain outside had 
degenerated to a miserable drizzle, and really, 
everything was so wretched! I drew a deep 
sigh, that sct the vine leaves fluttering, and 
woke Billy from his sweet dream of happy 
bird-land. 

**Let me see,”’ sail I to myself, “ what was 
it I meant to cry for, if I ever got a chance ? 
Well, there was the time when that two hun- 
dred-weight of assurance and good-nature, 
namely, Mrs. Lightfoot, planted her number 
seven with excruciating emphasis on my most 
cherished and cotton-wrapped corn; but that 
was all over, and I was too much of a woman 
to cry for a physical pain that was already 
passed. Then what superhuman powers of 
self-control I was obliged to exert when that 
great awkward Mr. Tompkins upset a dish of 
oysters all over the front breadth of my deli- 
cate and becoming lavender silk. But then I 
was not so materialistic as to weep for the de- 
struction of a mere earthly garment, after the 
first involuntary impulse. Let me see,” and I 
rested my chin despondingiy on my hand, “T 
know I came near bursting into a most humili- 





ating flood of tears that night at Clara Alton’s 
party, When my chosen swain passed obliviously 
by me, and bent over that sickly-looking An- 
tonia De Lancy, with her foolish French ae. 
cent and affected ways. But then Charley had 
not much stability of character, and only a few 
straggling whiskers by way of beauty.’’ 
** Heigh-ho! I wish I had some onions; it is 
said, if rightly applied, they will induce hu- 
midity under the eyelids; and it does seem as 
if something ought to be done, for I certainly! 
had enough to cry for. I have not wept in so 
long, I fear the fountain of tears has dried up, 
or the cuticle moisture become arid. Ah, yes! 
I remember in deserts, sometimes, how terrible 
the reaction is, when the heat becomes intole- 
rant to itself, as it were, and engenders an an- 
tagonism that, like the besom of destruction, 
sweeps everything before it to an exhausting 
desolation, that leaves no power or wish fo; 
life. What if a simoon as swift and sure were 
lurking in the overwrought tissues of my brain, 
to burst forth, at length, in a dry, scathing 
breath, grown fiery and relentless from its very 
condensation.”’ 
I grew alarmed ; my feelings must be relieved 
from their high pressure, cost what it might. 
So I deliberately conjured up all the sad fan- 
| cies that could enter one’s head ; supposed my- 

self cut off in my happy youth from all its 

enjoyments and pleasures, laid myself wearily 

out on my dying bed, and became my own chief 
| mourner at my own untimely end. But evenin 
that sad contemplation, my eye caught glimpses 
of a brightness that left no space for tears. 
Then one after another 1 laid my friends low, 
with an unsparing hand, minutely inspecting 
each phase of emotion that glanced across my 
mind, to see if the seed of genuine grief was in 
it, and, before I knew it, one solitary tear, the 
result of all my heart-rending, oozed out from 
beneath my lashes, [I let it roll down my cheek 
without molestation, and experienced a feeling 
of intense satisfaction as it came in contact with 
my lips, and I found it was the genuine article 
—extremely salt, though not particularly bitter. 
At any rate, the feeling thus produced was a 
thing to be cherished, and I went assiduously to 
work at its cultivation, succeeding beyond my 
wildest hopes ; saturating my handkerchief to 
the last degree of wetness, and resorting at last 
to my nicely ironed apron. 

Oh, how I felt, and how I cried! The uncon- 
scious girls below adding every moment to my 
distress by their mirth and song. Their bneyant 
life contrasting so strangely and harshly with 
the five pallid faces upturned for the last sor- 
rowful look in the cypress-wreathed chamber 
of my imagination. Oh! oh! how dreadful! 
How could anybody ever laugh again? AndI 
bowed my head once more in an overwhelming 
torrent of grief. All at once the bird sang out 
in full joyous tones, and, on looking up, I found 
the rain had passed away, and the beams of the 
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setting sun were struggling through the cur- 
tains. Then I heard the girls prancing through 
the hall, with exclamations of joy and surprise, 
that seemed hardly demanded by the reappear- 
ance of his scorching majesty. 

But I concluded I had cried enough. Uncle 
would be home to dinner in an hour, and I 
must not interfere with the family arrange- 
ment, that all should be promptly at the table 
at the second stroke of the bell. And more 
than this, I began to feel a vacuum in the re- 
gion of my stomach ; not that I was vulgariy 
hungry, but the load that had been removed 
from my heart through the pleasant medium of 
tears, left an unoccupied space, an aching void. 
So [stretched my handkerchiefs ostentatiously 
on the towel-rack to dry, bathed my face, 
brushed my disordered hair to melancholy 
smoothness, and went down. The family were 
already seated, and I crossed the room with a 
rapid step, and dropped into my seat without 
looking up. 

“What is the matter, Jessie, dear ?’’ inquired 
auntie. ‘‘ Have you received bad news ?’’ 

“No, aunt, nothing at all is the matter,” I 
replied, with a little spasmodic action of the 
throat. 

“Then may I introduce you to the son of 
my dearest friend, the gentleman we have been 
expecting, you know? Mr. Arthur Talbot, 
my niece, Miss Jessie Seymour.”’ 

I glanced across the table, encountering a 
pair of very black, searching eyes, which seemed 
almost to contradict the few graceful words 
that issued from beneath the jetty moustache, 
give him a little jerking nod in reply, and 
plunged desperately into tic business before 
me, believing, with Solomon, ‘‘ that there is a 
time for all things,’’ and this was the time to 
eat. I once or twice caught a quiver of Mr. 
Talbot’s eyelids when there was nothing at all 
to smile at ; to be sure he did not once look at 
me, although he was directly opposite, yet I 
am perfectly certain he saw every enormous 
mouthful I swallowed, and could vouch for the 
six glasses of ice water that followed in quick 
Succession. Perhaps he thought me amphibi- 
ous, but I did not care. Poor, ignorant man! 
how should he know of the hydraulic pressure 
I had been subjected to, or guess of the drip- 
ping cambric that attested to my woe, or how 
like a squeezed sponge I felt, every pore agasp 
for the hygienic element ? 

I was just as angry at him as I could be, and 
much more angry at thyself. There had been 
a playful rivalry carried on among us girls as 
to the capture of this gentleman. All my cou- 
sins had seen him before, and they agreed that 
he could not be won except by beauty, and, al- 
though they affected to despise his love for 
anything so fleeting, they every one sat about 
Seeing how irresistible they could make them- 
Selves. Poorme! The only pretensions I made 
to beauty were the exceeding fairness and deli- 
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cacy of my complexion, that Cousin Susie was 
wont to say “‘held beneath its tender bloom a 
blue tracery that seemed like pensive shadows 
chasing sunny thoughts.’’ There were no sha- 
dows lurking there now, at any rate, nothing 
but the most vivid glow. My one mark of 
beauty had betrayed me into positive frightful- 
ness; my delicate, sensitive skin having the 
rasped look consequent upon a condensed 
influenza, and no orange-flower water of re- 
nowned distillation could restore its smooth- 
ness. If my complexion had been a good, 
thick, leatber-looking one, it would have with- 
stood any amount of rubbing without a scarify- 
ing effect. I’m tired of beauty that’s only skin 
deep. My eyes were my next best feature ; they 
had been called melting by one of my admirers, 
and I thought the compliment at least based on 
truth. I could not help wondering if melting 
ever meant watery, or if water could be disad- 
vantageously diluted. 

It did seem as though that meal would never 
end ; everybody had so many witty things to 
say that the duty of mastication was of slow 
accomplishment, except in my own case. J 
might have devoured the younger brother’s 
fatted calf, and then had ample time for diges- 
tion. Oh, dear! they did move back at last, 
and we all adjourned to the cool, spacious par- 
lors. The girls reclined gracefully on sofas or 
ottomans; I sat erectly on my chair in calm 
disdain of all the frivolity around. My cousins 
kindly sought to make me forget myself, and 
all the ladies and gentlemen, who came in as 
privileged visitors, politely ignored my doubt- 


| ful claims to polished society, and endured a 


considerable degree of snubbing before they 
left me to myself. 

James, the waiter boy, came in and lighted 
the gas, toning it down to conversational dim- 
ness, and then there occurred one of those 
awful pauses, consequent upon such a move- 
ment, just as my feelings were welling up for 
another overflow. I did not understand the 
matter at all. That water I drank must have 
resolved itself most speedily to tears, or else 
my cloudiness rivalled the rainiest April in 
powers of condensation. I would have given 
the world if I could have escaped from the 
room; but I was so far from the hall door, and 
that exasperating Mr. Talbot sat so near that 


| he could see the workings of my face if he should 


| did not seem inclined 


chance to look that way, which, by the by, he 
to do. With a great 
effort I kept my emotion down, until the bril- 
liant conversation was resumed, and then the 
choking sobs and blinding tears would come. 
How should I ever cross that room with so 
many eyes upon me? 

I rose desperately and staggered a few steps, 
when my hand was gently taken and laid on a 
broadcloth sleeve (you see my wretchedness 
had not dulled my perceptions), and I was very 
tenderly supported to the door. 
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** Poor child !’”’ I heard aunt say ; ‘‘she must 
be homesick.”’ 

And Miss De Lancie lisped: 
teresting.”’ 

I could have thrown my arms around my 
companion, whoever he was, for his delicate 
kindness; but when he led me through the 
door of escape, Mr. Talbot’s voice in sympathiz- 
ing cadence said : ‘‘ Good-night, Miss Seymour! 


** How very in- 
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| ing, graceful branches of the old willow, while 


I trust you will soon be comforted,’’ I experi- | 


enced such a conflicting tide of emotions that I 
feared the result would be fatal. 

After awhile Cousin Susie came to my room 
with a composing draught ‘‘ Aunt had sent me 
at Mr. Talbot’s suggestion,” said. It 
seemed with all his other accomplishments he 
was a bit of a doctor. I swallowed it to please 
my cousin, and, long before the lively group 
below had separated for the night, I was sleep- 
ing like a wilful child, with now and then a 
sob to tell that, but for exhausted nature, I 
would be weeping still. 


Susie 


| ovher. 


he went to his room “to make himself pre 
sentable,’’ he said. 
I don’t think I did that French Antonia 


justice when I said she was “sickly looking,” 


She was not to be read through at a glanee, I 
found. She was peculiar in her composition; 
half French and half Italian, I judge, as she 
had the accent and versatility of the one, the 
magnetic eyes and languid manner of the 
Superficial as to beauty and goodness; 
powerful, penetrating, and profound in all that 


was evil and designing. She was always a 


| welcome visitor at my aunt’s, having spent 


I woke in the morning refreshed, as is the | 


parched earth after a summer shower; every 


purified, all hint of sorrow or depression over- 
powered by the new fresh life infused by the 
gladdening beams of the gloriously inspiring 
source of light. I could have danced on the 
sunbeams, or have floated away on a thistle- 
down, or have been anything bright and beauti- 
ful that was happy too. I could not help 
feeling, as I descended to the breakfast-room, 
that I was attractive. There is a power in 
happiness that lends a grace to its possessor 
that no mere beauty of form or feature can 
counterfeit. My cousins all came forward with 
a kiss, and, though they made no allusion to 
my last night’s folly, I felt assured they were 
most glad to have me back my own cheerful 
self again. 

** Come, girls,’’ said aunt, ‘‘ we must do our 
best to make our meal a pleasant one; your 
uncle and Arthur breakfasted very early, and 
went trouting.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear!’ said Lizzie Archer, “ how pro- 
voking. I have spent an hour arranging my 
hair so carelessly that the dark-eyed gentleman 


would think Nature had her own way with my | ** : 
said: ‘I beg Miss Seymour’s pardon. 


I have a mind to put them all back 


? 


ringlets. 
in papers till he returns.’ 

I am afraid there were a good many sighs 
smothered under the dainty morning dresses. 
To me his absence was a relief, if; indeed, I 
had thought at all about him. But when he 
did come, late in the morning, looking so 
wickedly handsome in his becoming sporting 
suit, with a string of trout, as evidence of his 
skill in angling, on one arm, and Antonia De 
Lancie on the other, I felt as angry and disap- 
pointed as any one so happy in one’s self, and 
so indifferent as to him, could possibly be. 

He gave us a polite greeting in passing, and 
left Miss De Lancie with us, under the droop- 


many summers with one of the village families, 
But she and I seemed to repel each other, 
though I could not explain my dislike for her, 
or tell why my eye always sought hers with 
that peculiar fascination that leads us to look 
at that we wish to avoid. 

She had not noticed me, except with one of 
her languid glances, and she was describing in 
her musical jargon her delightful walk by the 


, ere | trout stream, when she accidentally stumbled 
stain washed away, every infectious breath | 





upon Mr. Harcourt and the pleasant stranger 
she had met at our house the evening before, 
And how, when uncle had been obliged to 
leave, he left his fishing apparatus with her, 
begging her not to angle for anything but 
trout. “ As if,’’? she said, with a deprecating 
motion, and a meaning gleam from her half- 
closed eyes, ‘‘as if I meant to catch anything 
less classic.”” French ———! There was an- 
other word beginning with ‘‘f” that I thought 
of, but I suppose it will not do to use it. . 

Mr. Talbot’s coming out in his fresh white 
linen suit put an end to her die-away ecstasies. 
He shook hands with all the other girls, and 
gave as his excuse for not meeting them at 
breakfast uncle’s desire for his company. Then 
he looked doubtfully at me, evidently awaiting 
an introduction. 

“Why, you ungallant knight,’’ exclaimed 
Lizzie Archer, “‘ have you forgotten, or do you 
not know, the distressed damsel you befriended 
last night ?”’ 

He stepped forward, with a dash of color in 
his face that was by no means unbecoming, and 
I ac 
knowledge I was not prepared for so beauteous 
a transformation.” 

I disliked him intensely, but he was certainly 
very graceful in ail his ways, and I could do née 
less than offer him my Rand, as he bent his dark 
eyes upon me. 

‘* Miss Jessie,” lisped that Italian-Frenchgitl, 
‘perhaps I onght to tell you how great a cham- 
pion you have ; indeed, he established himself 
autocrat of the evening, and would allow no 
music after you had left us, lest mirthful tones 
should not accord with your feelings, and plain- 
tive ones but render you more sad; as tender 
of your heartstrings, ma belle, as though they 
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were stretched across the lattice for every 
chance zephyr to try its skill upon.” 

I cannot undertake to imitate her manner of 
saying this; no combination of letters could 
convey the insinuating suavity, the covert 
sneer, so like the lurking sting concealed in the 
rich sweetness of the honeycomb. I felt the 
quick blood deepen in my cheek and neck, as I 
tried to offer some suitable apology for marring 
the pleasure of the evening by a want of con- 
trol over my own feelings. Iam afraid I did 
not succeed very well in expressing myself, for | 
Mr. Talbot took my hand again in a sort of | 
protecting way, as though he expected another 
outburst, and said, lightly, though his eyes grew 
dark :— 

“T am sure the ladies will agree with me, 
that but for your absence, and the cause for it, 





we had no room for regrets ; pleasant converse 
and interchange of thought are oftentimes more 
sweet than a song that bears on its melody no- 
thing deeper than imaginary bliss.”’ 

Iam sure [ thanked him for so kindly reliev- 
ing my embarrassment, and I did place him a 
little nearer on a level with my friends, but 
even then I could only see his head above the 
surface of my heart, and I might as well ac- 
knowledge, that, save by a sort of protecting 
courtesy and a spiritual recognition of my pre- 
sence, that never seemed to fail him, whether 
he saw me or not, he did not take any particu- 
lar pains to elevate himself to any higher posi- 
tion in my favor. 

Of course he was not our only beau, there 
were plenty of young gentlemen always ready 
to escort us everywhere we went, and Miss De 
Lancie, to the great annoyance of my cousins, 
always managed to secure Mr. Talbot to her- 
self, and he seemed nothing loth. 

I had not half understood her; she seemed 
to have unemployed capabilities always at com- 
mand. She could make herself most danger- 
ously beautiful ; the peculiar, ambushed lustre’ 
of her eye, glittering and changing in serpentine 
fascination and beauty. The liquid, languish- 
ing sweetness of her persuasive tones, growing 
at times bewildering as the fatal music issuing 
from poisonous fangs. And then, the gleam of 
hatred, so deadly in its meaning, that some- 
times darted swift as the lightning’s shaft from 
under her half closed eyelids, if ever she felt 
she was being .iiwarted in what she had evi- 
dently set her wily heart upon, namely, the 
capture of Mr. Talbot’s hand and fortune. 

In the few weeks that followed my introduc- 
tion to that gentleman, I grew absolutely to 
dread her lightest glance. It seemed to pursue 
me everywhere like an envenomed barb, that 
Was secretly searching out the seat of life, with 
its insinuating, imperceptible feathery point. 
I scarcely felt that I was myself, with that 
clinging sense of danger that seemed ever ready 
to close around me, and that other growingly 
precious sense of protection counteracting the 
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baleful, malignant power, as pure holy spirits 
restrain by their presence those that are envi- 
ous and diabolical. I could not see that the 
others shrank from her, and I did not like to 
speak of my antipathy. One day I questioned 
aunt about her. She replied: ‘‘ They did not 
know much concerning her, except that she 
was an orphan, and resided with a relative in 
New York. Five years ago, while passing 
through the village, she had been taken very 
ill, and stopped at Mr. Slade’s house as the 
most convenient, and she had spent some por- 
tion of her summers there ever since. She 
seemed to have a moderate income of her own, 
and was well educated and accomplished, so 
there was really no reason why the girls should 
not associate with her, although she was in 
some respects a stranger.”’ 

The day after this conversation was the one 
appointed for our horseback ride along the 
lovely, romantic river-road to a town some fif- 
teen miles distant. We were to start about 
nine in the morning, and return so that the 
pleasantest part of the way might be traversed 
in the shadowy twilight. Not one of the party 
had anticipated more real enjoyment than my- 
self. I was so fond of the exhilarating exercise, 
and so loved the wildwood breeze. I hardly 
slept during the night, so pleasurable were my 
thoughts of the coming day. I rose before the 
other girls, and went out to see what promise 
the morning gave, and found all I could wish, 
and more, in the clear, soft atmosphere and the 
cloudless sky. I sat me‘down on the rustic seat 
in the garden and sang with the birds my hymn 
of praise. A rich, deep voice, almost tremu- 
lous with its weight of gratitude, took up and 
repeated the refrain, and I turned to find Ar- 
thur Talbot beside me. 

I was not well pleased that he should take 
me unawares; but it was no time for trifling 
words, with the fragrance of praise fresh on my 
lips, and I only spoke of the emotions the scene 
inspired. He seemed absorbed and somewhat 
troubled, and after a while I asked him if he 
were ill. 

*“No,”’ he said, ‘‘he had been out since the 
dawn, and was on his way through the garden 
to the house to inquire if I had risen.” 

I looked surprised, as well I might; but he 
did not immediately make known his wishes, 
and I revolved in my mind what he could pos- 
sibly want. 

‘This is the day for our ride,” he said, at 
length. 

** And a most glorious one,” I replied. ‘‘I 
feel I can hardly wait for the hour to come. 
Will it not be delightful ?”’ 

““Yes,”’ he said, abstractedly, with a half dis- 
satisfied look. 

“Mr. Talbot,” said I, suddenly, ‘‘you said 
you were seeking me, and you look troubled ; 
will you please tell me if I can do anything for 


you?” 








Then he told me that his enjoyment of the 
pure morning air had led him two miles or 
more from home, and while passing a small 
house that he had scarce noticed, so hidden was 
it among the trees, he had heard a wail of dis- 
tress that wrung his very heart. While he was 
pausing, uncertain what to do, a woman with 
a wild, frightened look ran out of the door, and 
eatching hold of his arm, begged him to go for 
the dovtor, as her-daughter was dying. Having 
some knovcledge of medicine, he told the wo- 
man he was a doctor, and would see what could 
be done. 

He found the daughter, a fragile girl, writh- 
ing in paroxysms of pain, the action of some 
mental anguish, he thought, upon the over- 
wrought physical frame. A vigorous applica- 
tion of some remedies at hand soon restored her 
somewhat, and he left her under the influence 
of a mild anodyne. They had only moved to 
the place that week, were without neighbors or 
friends. The girl’s father had gone back the 
day before for some articles they had left, and 
for a woman to assist them; the girl having 
grown suddenly worse, and the mother incapable 
of doing what was necessary, as her hands were 
rendered nearly useless by the rheumatism. 

“And now,” said Mr. Talbot, looking into 
my face, ‘‘this girl is too frail to survive the 
effects of a powerful narcotic, and friction is 
the only thing that will prevent her relapsing 
into that fearful state again. Of course a wo- 
man’s hand must administer this treatment. I 
have been to a dozen places, and I cannot find 
a woman able to leave her family on so short 
notice. One promised she would certainly go 
at dusk to-night. Your aunt, of course, cannot 
leave her large household, and I eonfess I was 
afraid to ask the other young ladies.” 

I opened my lips to speak, but he smiled, and 
said :— 

“So I came to you. At my first meeting 
with you I saw enough to learn that there were 
depths of feeling in your heart that, once stirred, 
were not easily quieted, and I came to ask if 
you would undertake the task, should your 
aunt not disapprove ?”’ 

“Most cheerfully,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ but I fear I 
am not competent. I never acted as nurse.”’ 

“Tn this case nothing is required that you 
cannot abundantly give, and, even were it 
otherwise, I should be near to assist you.”’ 

**No, no,”’ said I, hastily, ‘‘ Miss De Lancie 
will never forgive me if I deprive her of her 
escort.” 

He looked a little annoyed. ‘I was not to 
accumpany her,’”’ he replied ; ““when I found 
Mr. Channing had forestalled me with the one 
I wished to invite, Lizzie Archer kindly con- 
sented to console my disappointment.”’ 

Ah! then he intended to invite me. I am 
not at all sure I should have accepted his es- 
cort, but I felt my face crimson as I bowed my 
acknowledgments. Shy Lizzie, she had not 


told who her attendant was to be. 


| study. 
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before, and I’m sure 





————= 


He must go 
now, at any rate; if he and I were both absent, 
Antonia would place a construction on the fact 
that would render her more to be dreaded than 
Mr. Talbot had reason 
for opening his great eyes a little wider than 


, usual when I in a very excited manner begged 





him not to fail being with the party. 

**Go now, please,’’ said I, ‘‘and state the case 
to auntie, but do not enlighten the girls, per- 
haps it may detract from their pleasure to 
know the truth. I wish to remain here a few 
moments, and ther: I will come.’”’ 

He rose and went a few steps, then came 
back, as if intending to say something more, 
but his usual command of words seemed to fail 
him, for he only said, ‘‘ Miss Jessie,’ took my 


| hand a moment, as he bent his dark eyes upon 


me, then turned and walked rapidly toward 
the house. 

Oh, dear! I could not help sighing a little 
over my disappointment, and a little selfish 
thought shot guiltily across my mind, ‘If he 
had only asked some of the rest.’”” My foolish 
fit of weeping that miserable night had be 
trayed me into no end of trouble. Then I 
thought of the sick girl confined in her room 
this lovely day, and soon grew to fee] that my 
sacrifice was very light compared with her ae- 
tual suffering. I took a slip of paper from my 
pocket, and wrote a short note of apology to 
Mr. Channing. I did not compassionate him 
much ; he could now devote himself to Lottie 


| Abbot’s friend who came yesterday, and won 


so many of his admiring glances. 

At the breakfast-table nothing was talked of 
but the beauty of the day and the proposed 
ride. Every possible pleasure and advantage 
was discussed and enlarged upon. Mr. Talbot 
did not enter very largely into the conversa 
tion. I was conscious he was reading the 
expression of my countenance, ‘“‘always too 
speaking,’’ my friends said. I’m afraid once 
my lip quivered a little when Susie turned to 
me, and asked ‘‘if the prospect rendered me 
speechlessly happy.” 

After the meal was over, they all ran to their 
rooms, although they had full two hours to 
make their toilets. Auntand I talked the mat 


| ter over a little, while Mr. Talbot went for the 
| carriage. 


He lifted me in, after me a large 
basket, which, he said, “held my provisions; 
everything'was in disorder at the house where 
I was going, and it was important that my 
strength should not fail.”” He made me pro- 
mise totake the cordial his own hands had pre- 


| pared for me. 


To hide my embarrassment, I ventured td 
ask him “ why he had not become a physician, 
he took such an interest in all who fell under 
his care?’’ 

“It was for that reason I abandoned the 
I had not the courage to witness 80 


| much suffering that I was powerless to relieve.” 
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‘But as a lawyer you see suffering, only in 
a different form, perhaps?” 

“True, true, we may see sorrow everywhere, 
if we but open our eyes, and I do not shrink 
from doing what I can to alleviate it. But I 
never can forget the look I saw in a mother’s 
eyes when I accompanied a physician to the 
bedside of a sick child. Death had put his sig- 
net on the infant brow before the doctor was 
called ; but the look of reproach the poor wo- 
man gave him, as it breathed its last before 
oureyes, haunted me for months, and I changed 
my course of study.”’ 

Even now it seemed he could not speak of it 
without pain, for, as I looked through my tears 
at him, I saw his eyes were misty. How ten- 
der and kind he was! Strange I did not like 
him better. When we arrived at the house, 
and I saw the frail being I had come to com- 
fort, my selfish regrets all vanished. ‘‘ Poor 
gentle thing! dear, broken lily!’ I could not 
help saying, as I involuntarily kissed the pure 
brow. 

The effects of the anodyne were passing off, 
and she opened her eyes, so like wet violets in 
their shadowy depths, and smiled faintly upon 
me. Mr. Talbot felt her pulse, gave me the 
necessary directions, said he would come for 
me at twilight, if I still insisted on his leaving. 

I bid him go, and not allow a thought of me 
tomar his pleasure. I dropped my eyes quickly 
under his gaze. What was there in his eye 
that made me tremble so? I must overcome 
my foolish fearof him. I had no more time to 
think of myself or him that busyday. All my 
powers were called in requisition to care for 
the sick one, while Ler mother, in her clumsy, 
almost helpless, way, endeavored to make the 
house seem more home-like. 

They did not seem so very poor, only stricken. 
There seemed abundant provision for their 
comfort, they only lacked the power to realize 
it. The woman was grateful in her manner to- 
ward me, but very reticent. She only said they 
had come from New York to the country that 
Mattie might have change of air and scene. 

Mattie herself spoke not at all, except when 
starting from a half sleep, she would cry out: 
“Will, dear Will! come back to me.”” And at 
other times moan out: ‘‘ Never, never, never.” 

Once she clutched at a locket in her bosom, 
but seemed unable to open it. I touched the 
spring for her, and caught a glimpse of a noble 
youthful face with a wealth of dark hair. She 
gazed at it till I thought, and almost hoped, 
her spirit would melt away in the loving con- 
templation. 

The day had gone almost before I knew it, 
with no signs of busy life outside to mark its 
progress, and naught now but the setting sun 
and the circling sweep of the ground swallows 
to tell of its wane. Inthe very quietude of the 
surroundings, Mattie must find tranquillity and 
peace. I think I had done her good, for she 





had no symptoms of delirium, and Mr. Talbot 
said, when he brought the woman who was to 
take my place, that the immediate danger had 
passed, he hoped, entirely diverted. 

Oh! how weary I was when he lifted me into 
the carriage. I had hardly the power to an- 
swer his questions, I think I hadimparted all 
the electricity in my body to the sick girl, for I 
found that nothing but continued rubbing would 
keep her quiet. I soon forgot her and every- 
thing else, and, when I came to myself again, 
I was lying on Mr. Talbot’s shoulder as quietly 
as though it had been my mother’s arm. I 
started up with an exclamation of dismay and 
apology. 

“You fell asleep in so uncomfortable a posi- 
tion that I thought you would not mind if I 
placed your head on my sister’s resting-place,’’ 
he said, gently. 

But I did mind. I could feel the brush of 
his silken beard across my cheek even then, and 
the scarlet blood crept up in shame. 

He seemed to take a brother’s right in con- 
trolling me, for, as he lifted me from the car- 
riage, he said: ‘‘The family are at dinner, but 
you are too weary to meet them. You must 
retire immediately, and we will tell you of our 
ride to-morrow.’’ Iwas too fatigued to demur, 
and he supported me through the hall and up 
the stairs to my room. ‘‘Good-night!’’ he 
said, raising my fingers to his lips. ‘‘ You 
will dream of the angels to-night, for they have 
been near you all day.”’ 

As I entered my room, my cheek flushed 
again, for I was sure I saw an evidence of his 
care in the little table spread for me, with a 
cup of fragrant coffee, evidently just placed 
there, for it was smoking hot, and a trout most 
delicately browned ; that, and a slice of sweet 
light bread, were all I was to eat on retiring. 
What a clever doctor was spoiled by the infiu- 
ence of that woman’s eyes upon his tender 
heart! 

The next day they told me all about the 
charming ride, and condoled with me for my 


| lost pleasure ; but somehow I got the impres- 
; sion that there was some drawback to their 


perfect enjoyment, unacknowledged to them- 
selves, it might be; at least, they did not speak 
of it to each other or to me. And Antonia 
shrugged her shoulders significantly, and at- 
tempted a new role each hour. 

When she came back in the afternoon, as 
was her wont, Mr. Talbot was sitting under 
the old willow beside me, with his arm thrown 
carelessly around the back of my seat. I 
doubt not he seemed very much interested in 


me, for he had been to see Mattie, and we were 


talking of her, and his eyes took in the tender 
light they aiways assumed when he was in 
earnest. He did not see Antonia as she passed 
by to the croquet ground, and took up one of 
the mallets, but I saw and felt her look, and a 
shiver ran through every tissue of my organiza- 
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tion. For half an hour she played without 
attracting his attention, though her syren laugh 
rippled out more than once, as the mermaid’s 
song floateth over the sea. I will not deny but 
I half-enjoyed, though I feared, her discom- 
fiture, and I was still looking at her when I 
saw her give a dexterous movement of the 
mallet that seemed accidental, then sheshrieked 
out as if in pain, fell back gracefully upon the 
lawn, and apparently fainted quite away. 

All was confusion for a moment. Mr. Tal- 
bot’s instincts were all alive, and with one 
bound he reached her, lifted her head and laid 
it on Susie’s lap, as he endeavored to ascertain 
the cause of the swoon, if such it was. I 
thought there was the slightest possible curl of 
his nether lip as he put his fingers on her wrist. 
His touch might have set her pulses quivering, 
however, for the glowing carnation, too vivid 
to be altogether feigned, shot over her face, 
and set in full-blown roses on her cheeks, and 
her languishing eyes opened slowly and rested 
on Mr. Talbot’s face with an expression be- 
wilderingly beautiful in its intoxicating flat- 
tery, its helpless, touching appeal. 

He felt the look, 1 know, for he asked sym- 
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not matter, except that it gave to her an added 
picturesqueness and charm, most eflective be- 
cause so simple. She seemed to invite Mr, 
Talbot’s petting by every graceful movement, 
so half pitiful of its own helplessness, so pret- 
tily dependent on his superior strength. I felt 
most palpably the developmeut of my own 
muscles and sinews, especially in my arm, 
every time I glanced at her as she hung upon 


| him. 


But he did escape her long enough to whisper 


| to me, “ That if I would not mind a half hour's 


| the glorious sunrise. 


pathizingly if she were hurt. She indicated | 


her left arm. He loosened the delicate sleeve, 


and bared the exquisitely-moulded member 


with a dainty touch, as though it were sacrilege 
to handle it. But an examination was neces- 
sary, and he soon gave his opinion that no 
bones were broken; but, when she shivered 
and closed her eyes when he pressed her wrist, 
he said it must be badly sprained. 

He raised her to her feet, laid her well hand 
upon his arm, and throwing his other arm 
about her waist, supported her to the house. 
We all followed, and as he laid her down on the 
sofa, she shot from under her velvety lidsa look 
of triumph that made my eyes blaze and my 
fingers tighten until the nails pressed into the 
flesh. I turned away with a feeling in my 
heart that made life seem too altogether sad to 
be worth the living. How strangely sad and 
happy days are mingled in together! The 
laughter and the sigh strung on one golden 
cord like variegated buds our childish fancy 
blended. 

For two days Antonia did not come to us, 
and Mr. Talbot called to see her, with Sue and 
Lizzie. I did not go, nor would I send a word 
of sympathy, unprompted by my heart. The 
third day she came, her arm held up by a broad 
scarlet ribbon, like the one that held back the 
shining masses of her hair. 

‘We must excuse her teilet,’’ she said, “her 
hair would not accommodate itself to Fashion’s 
mandate without helping hands, and she was 
obliged to let it take its own way.” 

I know by its peculiar wave, that it had been 
braided into innumerable tags; but whether 
she did it or not, of course I could not tell. No 
gentleman could detect it, though, and so it did 





walk at dawn the next day, he would be most 
happy to take me to the ‘lily pond,’ to witness 


**T would be most happy,’’ I replied. ‘“‘ Were 
the other girls going ?’’ 

**No, he wished to give me a saii to compen- 
sate me in some degree for the loss of my ride.” 

I had only time for a smile in reply, for Miss 
De Lancie’s bandage had become loosened, and 
Doctor Talbot, forsooth, must arrange it. 


(Conclusion next month.) 


=a —_—__——_ 


AN HOUR AGO. 
BY CORRELLA, 
THe sunlight was shining an hour ago, 
A flood of gold over hill and vale; 
Now, through the stillness the night winds blow 
Softly through starlight yet faint and pale. 


The clouds were brilliant an hour ago— 
Gilded, and crimsoned, and purpled o’er; 

Over the evening light, now, they throw 
Shadows as dark as the “ nevermore.” 


I was so happy an hour ago, 
Now, I sit all by myself in tears; 
It was but a little thing, I know, 
That lifted the veil from “ silent years.” 


A little word, and so lightly said, 

Why should I grieve o’er a careless tone— 
Oh, but it makes me think of the dead, 

And the life they left me, all alene! 


I came in out of the sunshine clear, 
My soul with beauteous hopes aglow; 
I dreamed of finding its sweetness here, 
Alas! that was just an hour ago. 
I tear my heart on the same sharp thorn 
Forevermore, as I have to-day ; 
Alas! it is a sad thing to be born 
Full of sweet thoughts I must hide away. 
It is a wearisome lot to pour 
On the desert sand the overflow 
Of the soul’s best feelings, evermore, 
Where never one leaf or flower can blow. 
It is a wearisome lot to tread— 
A life whose pathway is strewn with pain; 
Oh, how it makes one miss the dead, 
And long to be with them soon again! 
>> - 


Wrspom is the talent of buying virtuous 
pleasure at the cheapest rate.—Fielding. 

NOTHING that is not a real crime makes 4 
man appear so contemptible and little in the 
eyes of the world as inconstancy.— Addison. 
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“SO COLD.” 
BY LEONORA, 


THE brilliant light of the chandelier danced 
upon the gilt bindings of books upon the wall, 
now and then casting broad, golden shafts upon 
the glass doors ; it glinted upon the glittering 
frames of portraits hanging upon the panels 
between the bookcases, and silver-burnished 
the bronze and marble busts of distinguished 
literati, here and there. 
touched coldly, it seemed, the marble-like 
brows of two men who sat glaring upon each 
other across a table piled with tape-bound 
packages. How strangely alike they were! 
One a solid man—a man who wore, it seemed, 
an iron mask, a living embodiment of bonds 
and deeds, and ‘*‘ very hard cash.’’ The other, 
younger by twenty years or more, with the 
same broad brow, the same steady, piercing 
eye, but more kindly; the same firm, com- 
pressed lips, but fuller and fresher. Yet they 
were unlike. The younger face wore a purer, 
more exalted expression, indicative of true no- 
bility of soul; a face one would trust unques- 
tioning. For a moment the two, sowonderfully 
alike in feature, so different in expression, 
glared wpon each other. 

A long and unprofitable argument, in which 
the son for the first time opposed the iron will 
of his father, was now about to be closed, and 
the shrewd banker saw in the undaunted eye 
of his son no signs of yielding. The elder 


scattered 


broke the silence :— 

“Herman, like a wise son you have always 
followed your father’s counsel; has anything 
but good resulted from it? Look around you, 
and see the young men who, wise in their ewn 
conceit, have gone after their own inclinations, 
slaves to vice and pleasure. Would you ex- 
change places with any one of them ?”’ 

“T have always obeyed you,”’ said the son, 
proudly, ‘‘ because hitherto you have demanded 
only possibilities. The affections will not sub- 
mit to rule.” 

“Have you an attachment?” asked the 
banker, quickly, and fixing his keen eyes upon 
his son. 

“T have not.”’ 

“Very good !”’ the ghost of a smile pulled at 
the granite corners of his mouth. I say ghost, 
because a smile upon that countenance was a 
phenomenon, and perhaps it was a spectre of 
his murdered youth. ‘‘ You will then find no 
difficulty in forming one for the beautiful Con- 
Stance Raine. Her father was the friend ef my 
youth. When you and Constance were chil- 
dren we made a compact to unite our families 
and fortunes through you. Here it is, written, 
signed, and sealed.”’ 

The young man took the package, broke the 
seal, and read it through without change of 
countenance. It had been drawn up by a law- 
yer, and so wrapped in obscure technicalities 


as to make the meaning dubious, but for the 


coupled names, “‘ Herman Halstead and Con- 


And it 


stance Raine.’ 

“It is useless,’”’ resumed his father, ‘to tell 
you why I ask an immediate compliance. You 
are well acquainted with the precarious state 
of our finances at present.’’ 

** And is it altogether honorable to barter ruin 
for prosperity ?”’ something akin to a sneer 
curved his youthful lips. 


‘Weare not ruined. It is to save us from 


| that that I have been pleading with you so 


long. If you refuse to fulfil this compact, and 


| thus mend the broken wall, my son, we’ll soon 
| have the bank tumbling about our heads.”’ 


The young man arose, straightened himself 


| to his full height, as if to rid himself of some 


| oppressive feeling. 





| mountain from my shoulders. 


| 
| come, 





Perhaps he imagined the 
bank was tumbling about their heads. His 
father eyed him keenly. He feared his son 
was bracing himself for some obstinate pur- 
pose, and resolved to hasten a decision. 

‘* Herman, you see me an old man, furrowed 
by toil and care. It was for your sake that I 
toiled, that I might leave you what my father 
left me—a proud and honored name ; but mis- 
fortune overtook me. It now rests with you 
whether this care and toil shall all have been 


| in vain. Give me your decision now, Herman.”’ 


He leaned his head wearily upon his hand and 


| sighed. Perhaps he was weary, perhaps cunning. 


‘You have been a faithful father to me, sir,’’ 
he said, hastily, as if fearing to trust himself 
to longer reflection, ‘‘I yield.”’ 

The banker arose and grasped his son’s hand. 
“Thank you,’”’ he said, ‘‘ you have lifted a 
I’ll start to 
Raine’s to-morrow. Will you go with me?” 

** Excuse me, sir, you will no doubt transact 
the business as well without me.’’ He turned 
abruptly and left the room. The banker looked 
after him with a thoughtful face, then plunged 
vigorously into his tape-bound documents. 

Herman strode down the hall and out into the 
street. He felt that he had committed a wrong 
in yielding to his father’s mercenary plan, and 
he wanted to get away from himself. He came 
back, however, less agitated, more thoughtful. 
“A bride!’ the thought was new and unwel- 
The cup of youthful pleasure was yet 
fresh upon his lips. He felt no need of a help- 
meet ; there was no void within his heart to be 
filled only by the love of a trusting wife. 


The bridal morning dawned dreary and cheer 
less ; the sky was ap unbroken gray monotony. 
Constance sat at her window gazing down the 
aisle of stately trees which overshadowed the 
gravelled carriage road. She was a noble-look- 
ing girl—fair and stately in her costly bridal 
dress ; her golden-brown hair hound with bands 
of pearls instead of the myrtle wreath ; and her 
pale but beautiful face overcast with an ex- 
pression of heavy thought, so deep as to seem 
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like apathy. She held in her hand a miniature 
of Herman which his father had brought her. 
She had looked upon the frank, honest face, 
and thought how easy a task it would be to 
love him. And yet the future, oh! how uncer- 
tain. He had never seen her. Would he, who 
had looked upon the fairest of women, be 
pleased with her who knew nothing of the 
world?” 

“Why don’t you talk, Constance?’ said a 
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had arisen upon his entrance, and Herman took 
a seat beside her. 

‘*T wish to hear from your own lips, before 
it is too late,’’ he said, taking her small hand 
in his, and gazing earnestly into her face, “that 
this marriage is not distasteful to you.”’ 

She raised her eyes, for the first time, to his 
face. For a moment the two looked inte each 


| other’s eyes; her’s dilated with a wild, vague 


bright-faced girl, who fidgeted upon an otto- | 


man at her feet. ‘One would suppose that you 
had nothing upon earth to interest you, and 
that this, of all the days of your life, was the 
most commonplace. What are you thinking 
about? I should like to know what one’s emo- 
tions might be who is so soon to be married to 
a person they have never seen.” 

**T cannot tell you, Ada,”’ she replied; “I 
have no words to express my feelings. This 
apathy is strange and unnatural. It seems I 
have lost all capability of thought or emotion.’’ 

Mr. Raine’s youth had been one of such ex- 
travagance and folly as brought early satiety. 
At the death of his wife he had retired with 
his two children, who were small, to his pre- 
sent elegant home, provided for them the best 
of masters, and here they had grown up in 
almost entire ignorance of the goings on be- 
yond their “loophole of retreat.’”” Pure and 
innocent they were, but unfitted to grapple with 
any of life’s difficulties and temptations, which 
come alike to all. 

**Only ten minutes,’’ said the volatile and 
rosy beauty, as she looked at her watch for the 
fiftieth time in the last half hour. 

The time passed in silence. Then the roll of 
wheels is heard, and a carriage is seen glancing 
through the green foliage. Constance clasped 


her hands tightly together, and a deathly pallor 


overspread her face, ‘‘ Leave me just a moment, 
Ada.”’ 

With a glance of wonder and sympathy Ada 
left the room, and she was alone. 
sive trembling seized her, and she wrung her 
jewelled hands, but uttered no cry. She heard 
steps upon the stairs ; a moment she bowed her 
head in prayer, then, calling all her strength 
and womanly pride to her aid, she awaited 
their coming, outwardly calm and composed. 
The door was thrown open by her father, and a 
gentleman in a gray travelling suit stood before 
her. With a quiet, searching glance, he fast- 
ened his dark eyes upon the noble girl who 
stood before him with sweeping bridal veil and 
bands of pearls glistening in her golden hair. 

“My daughter Constance, Mr. Halstead.”’ 

He stepped forward, took her trembling hand, 
and said, as he bowed deeply: ‘‘ Forgive me 
for intruding before the appointed hour without 
permission. There are a few words I wish to 
say to you.”’ He paused abruptly; the door 
closed, and they were alone. 

She sat down upon the sofa from which she 


, 


A convul- | 


terror, his calm, steady, and searching. She 
could read nothing in that grave face, but it 
calmed her, and, withdrawing her gaze, she 
said, proudly: ‘My father, I faney, would 
have used no compulsion had my wishes op- 
posed his.” 

‘Thank you!”’ he replied, pressing her hand 
gently. He paused a moment in deep thought. 
*“Itis my wish that you consider yourself as 
free after marriage as before. That you can, 
at present, feel no attachment for a person who 
is a perfect stranger to you, I know. It shall 
be my earnest endeavor to make the chain as 
light as possible to you until you feel it no 
longer a burden. Your apartments will be sepa- 
rate from mine. Your privacy shall never be 
intruded upon by me, except by your permis- 
sion. And remember, I am always subject to 
your command.’”’ Once more he pressed her 
hand, arose, and looking upon the proud, beau- 
tiful face for a moment, left the room. ‘‘ How 
cold, how stately, how proud!’’ he mused, as 
he followed the servant to his dressing-room. 

Constance, left alone, clasped her small hands 
and held them toward the sombre sky as if im- 
ploring aid. ‘‘I obey my father,” she mur- 
mured; ‘all will be well. We shall love each 
other some day ; oh, I know we shall !’’ but the 
cry was not one of hope, but despair. ‘ He 
seems so cold. Is he marble? Will he never 
speak to me tendesly? Oh! has he a heart?” 
Ada was softly entering the room, and Con- 
stance turned and smiled sadly upon her. They 
were about to be separated for the first time in 
their lives. The tender-hearted, impulsive girl 
sprang forward, and, regardless of the costly 
dress, threw her arms about her sister and 
wept bitterly. But Constance had no tears. 
Her heart seemed a frozen fountain, into whieh 
no warm sun-rays of hope shone. 


Three months have passed ; months of rest- 
lessness and remorse to Herman, and of dark- 
ness to Constance. Punctiliously they had 
performed the requirements of etiquette. In 
society Constance was much admired for her 
majestic appearance and splendid toilet. But 
she was “so cold,” said the people; and so it 
is often said of those who are only sad. She 
saw her husband gay, and apparently with an 
unclouded heart, flitting here and there with 
smiles and bright words for all but her. She 
did not know—unsophisticated child as she 
was—that the gay mask was worn over a heavy 
heart. Their domestic isolation was kept a 
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“80 COLD.” 


secret from the world. 
knew that they met only atthetable. Therethey 
conversed courteously upon literary and gene- 
ral topics. Herman found his wife learned to 
an unusual extent, but reticent; only express- 
ing herself independently when forced out, and 
then in measured, unenthusiastic tones. He 
thoughther a statue without life or fire. Truly, 
the fire smouldered deep beneath heaps of dead 
ashes. 

The few evenings passed at home were spent 
Their 
sitting-rooms adjoined, with a sliding door be- 
tween, which was never moved, except, per- 
haps, by servants. In this room Herman read 
and smoked—and at night making a couch of 
the sofa—slept. 


in the solitude of their own apartments. 


This evening he was bending 
over a book, striving in vain to fix his wander- 
ing thoughts, but in reality thinking of his 
lonely wife. Indeed, the thought of her was 
seldom absent from his mind. He saw that 
What could 
W ould she accept 


grief was wearing her life away. 
he do to make her happier? 
his sympathy ? 

Her sitting-room door was acidentally ajar, 
and he resolved to go and speak with her. 
There was no one in the room, and he looked 
curiously around, Every article of furniture 
was familiar to him; but the heliotropes, the 
lilies of the valley, and the fuchsias npon the 
window sill, the little beaded slippers upon the 
ottoman, the embroidery basket, and all those 
pretty trifles which adorn a lady’s private 
rooms, were new, and objects of interest and 
curiosity to Herman. As he stood in the centre 
of the room, thinking of the sad, but beautiful 
woman who spent her lone hours here, he heard 
asuppressed sob. With a light step he reached 
the open door of her dressing-room, but saw ne 
one. A closer scrutiny, however, revealed to 
him through the lace curtains of a deep bay 
window Constance kneeling with her head 
bowed upon her clasped hands. He felt it to 
be no place for him, and with a noiseless step 
hastened away. He closed the door softly, 
and sat down in his own room to deep and ear- 
nest reflection. The results were seen in his 
kinder and less formal manner toward her 
upon the next day, and which lifted a portion 
of the shadow upon her face, and made her jess 
stiff and ceremonius. 

The evening following they attended a con- 
cert. As they were leaving the hall, pressed 
by the crowd, some one, unconscious of their 
nearness, said: ‘‘ How cold and formal is Her- 
man Halstead toward his bride, and she such a 
Splendid woman! I used to fancy he would 
make a tender, devoted husband.”’ 

** Ah!’ was the reply, ‘‘ there are such things 
a6 marriages of convenience. I hear that she 
has an immense fortune.” The speakers 
moved on, and the remainder of their conversa- 
tion was lost in the crowd. 

Herman looked quickly at Constance. He 


Not even the servants 
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saw that she had heard. Her lips were com- 
pressed firmly, but there was such a look of 
terror-stricken grief, such intensity of agony, 
as made him tremble with alarm. In silence 
he conducted her to their carriage, sat down 
beside her, and taking her two hands pressed 
them to his lips tenderly. Oh! how he pitied 
her, but what could he say in self-justification ? 
But she could notendure pity ; better coldness, 
she was so proud. And snatehing her hands 
away haughtily, she said :— 

‘“We will have no acting, if you please. 
You professed no love for me at our marriage, 
norI for you. I had nocause to expect it, and 
whatever misery I may endure from that fatal 
step, it is of my own choosing. I do not wish 
you to alter your treatment of me.”’ 

He looked upon the proud face with this 
thought, ‘‘Cold, oh! how cold.”’ But his an- 
“Forgive me, and thank you for 
reminding me of my promise. 
comfort to you—they say misery loves com- 
pany’’—with a scornful laugh, ‘‘to know that 
I too endure torture.’’ Then his voice changed 
to deep and passionate tenderness. 
stance, it wrings my heart to see your happi- 
Young, beautiful, and an 
What a career of pleasure spread out 
Oh! how I regret 


swer was: 
It may be some 


** Con- 


ness so wrecked. 
heiress. 
before you—all crushed. 
that fatal, fatal step.” 

He heard the quick-drawn breath, saw by 
the dim light the misty splendor which for a 
moment filled her hazel eyes. Then the coun- 
tenance hardened. For one forgetful moment 
she dreamed of iove. Then the suspicion, 
which had to-night been forced upon her, 
crushed the new-born hope. Hitherto she had 
believed Herman, like herself, the victim of 
parental authority. Nowshe even doubted the 
sincerity of his words, she had so recently 
learned how well emotion may be counterfeited. 
**Trouble yourself no longer on my account,”’ 
she said, coldly. ‘‘There are thousands who 
endure more than I, and He who heareth the 
raven’s cry will help me.”’ 

“Is there anything I can do to make your 
life happier?’’ 

‘Nothing. I thank you for the kindness 
you have always shown me.”’ 

He bowed his head silently. Her calm re- 
signation in accepting the joyless life spread 
out before her, and gratitude for the mite of 
love bestowed upon her by him who owed her 
a life’s devotion, touched him deeply, but her 
statuesque reserve kept him silent. 

A few evenings after we find them at an ele- 
gant and select entertainment; Herman the 
gayest of the gay, Constance, as usual, queenly 
and solemn. Mr. Channing, a distinguished 
editor and a handsome man—who evidently 
was not unconscious of the fact—standing 
somewhat apart from the crowd, observed the 
youthful couple with a shrewd, politic eye. 
Presently he speaks to Herman, who presents 
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him to Mrs. Halstead. What there was in the 
polite and affable address of Mr. Channing to 
excite his suspicion, Herman could not say, 
but he found time in the midst of his mock 
flirtations to watch them covertly. He saw 
Constance at first listless and distraite; the 
next glance revealed her slightly flushed and 
nervous, so slightly as to be detectable only to 
an interested observer like Herman, who was 
now becoming uneasy. Again she cast a swift 
glance from beneath her lashes upon the hand- 
some and agreeable editor, and such a smile 
overspread her countenance. ‘‘How very 
lovely she is!’ mused Herman, ‘‘ but she never 
smiles like that on me.’ 

‘* Ay, and perhaps you have never said such 
things as Mr. Channing is saying to make her 
smile,’’ said the little monster of the emerald 
eye. Then he looked at the editor more keenly. 
He observed the clear, pale complexion, the 
well-developed forehead, the firm but expres- 
sive mouth, and the keen gray eye full of 
thought and power. Once he met the eyes of 
his beautiful bride fixed upon him critically, 
just as she would look at any other person to 
whom her attention had been called, and he 
knew the editor was taiking about him. 

It was rather late when Herman notified 
Constance of his desire to go home, but, with a 
charming smile toward Mr. Channing, she 
said, naively: ‘‘ How this evening bas flown.”’ 

Herman would have liked to knock that 
editor over, but contented himself with abusing 
him as they drove home, which aroused all the 
native stubbornness of Constance’s character, 
and they reached home in a state of positive 
alienation. 

Their life of formality was broken up. Again 
and again she met Mr. Channing. The gossips 
talked as gossips always do, and Herman grew 
desperate. Not that there was anything in 
their manner for gossip or desperation ; there 
were not two more courtly and irreproachable 
personages to be found in fashionable society. 
This sort of life was becoming unendurable to 
Constance. In solitude she bound up her 
heart with fervent prayer, and abroad masked 
her sorrows in indifference, too proud to let the 
world know her weakness. But her wretched 
midnight vigils were telliag upon the beautiful 
face. ‘‘I cannot endure this long,” she said. 
**T shall either die or go mad.”’ 

A few days after she directed her steps to- 
ward Herman’s apartments. She had never 
entered them, and now a nervous timidity 
seized her. She knocked softly. Herman’s 
voice told her tocomein. She opened the door 
and entered. He made no exhibition of sur- 


| nance of his wife so radiant. 


prise, though he wondered much what had | 


brought her. He saw with pain the marks of 
suffering upon her countenance. 

“Tf you have no objections,” she said, 
timidly, “TI should like to go home for a week 
or two.” 


A new remorse seized him, remorse for re. 
membered harsh words and personal wrongs, 
as be listened to this meek request from the 
queenly woman. ‘‘Constance,’’ he said, re- 
proachfully, ‘“‘have you so soon forgotten the 
promise I gave you of perfeet freedom?” He 
arose and walked to the window, striving to 
clear his brow of the unutterable misery he felt 
to be settling itself there, then came back and 
fixing his eyes earnestly upon her, said: ‘ Con- 
stance, you are free. If you wish it, you shall 
have a divorce and be released from your 
trouble.” 

She looked upon him with a face of blank, 
cold terror; the color faded from her cheek, 
the misty softness vanished from her frightened 
eyes; only a moment she looked, then covering 
her face with her hands burst into tears. 

**Constance,”’ he said, in a troubled voiee, 
“what do you want? Your are not happy; is 
it in my power to make you so?”’ 

She lifted her eyes at length; there were 
sorrow and tenderness in them. ‘‘ Do as you 
wish,’’ she said. 

**Constance, I will have no such answer,” 
with an eager, impatient gesture. ‘Tell me 
quickly.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ she replied, slowly, ‘‘such a thought 
had never crossed my mind. I do not wish it 
on my own account.”’ 

How frail she had grown. She leaned her 
head wearily against the purple velvet cushion 
of her chair, the long lashes drovped listlessly, 
and there was a settled gravity about the small 
mouth which spoke of protracted suffering. He 
sat down by her, and, taking her slender hand 
in his, said: *‘O Constance, if you could only 
love me a little, just a little—I do not expect 
a return of half the wild, mad passion of my 
own ardent temperament, we are sv differently 
constituted—there would yet be happiness for 
us both.”’ 

She looked upon him in amazement, the 
swift color rising to her cheek. ‘* Herman, are 
you speaking the truth ?” 

“Do I really, truly, devotedly, ay, madly 
love you, do you mean? I do, as God is my 
witness.”’ 

Never before had Herman seen the counte 
He clasped both 
her small hands in his, and bent toward her 
eagerly. ‘*You do love me a little ?” 

“‘ Not a little,” she replied, shaking her head 
archly, “but very much, even as you have 
said.” 

In a moment a strong arm was around her, 
and the lips of her husband were pressed to 
hers in the ecstasy of a lover’s first kiss. 

How the people wondered over the sudden 


| change in the young married couple; he 80 


tender and devoted, she so eharming and gay. 
But the editor wondered not. He only smiled 
grimly at the gossips, and was as attentjye 25 


* ever to his favorite. 
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ACTING CHARADE., 
CHECKMATE. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
Charac ters. 
Mr. CorNELIUS HEATH, an elderly gentleman, 
de roted to che SS, 
Mrs. CoRNELIUS HEATH, an elderly lady, de- 
voted to her son. 
MINNIE HEATH, their daughter, aged ten. 
ISABELLA HARCOURT, Mr. HEATH'S ward, 
a young lady with a will of her own. 
HARRY HARCOURT, ISABELLA’S brother, aged 
twelve, also a ward of MR. HEATH’S. 
ALBERT AMORY, ISABELLA’S lover, @ young 
sailor. 
JAMES, MR. HEATH’S footman. 


SCENE I.—CHECK- 


ScENE.— The parlor of Mr. HEATH’S house. 


Curtain rises, discovering MR. HEATH seated | 


before a table, with a chess-board and an open 

book before him. 

other side of the stage, is sewing. 

Mrs. Heath. 

Mr. Heath. 
ing a piece on the chess-board. ) 
the queen in check. 

Mrs. Heath. (A little louder than before. ) Oh, 
dear ! 

Mr. Heath. ( Moving another piece on the board. ) 
Either way the queenis in check; tothe knight 
if I move the pawn, to the castle if I take away 
the bishop. 

Mrs. Heath. (Quite loudly.) Oh, dear! 

Mr. Heath. (Looking up suddenly.) Did you 
speak, my love ? 

Mrs. Heath. Speak, indeed! I’m sure nothing 
less than a blast from a speaking trumpet would 
rouse you, when you get out that hateful book 
and chess-board. 

Mr. Heath. This is such a beautiful game, my 
dear. 

Mrs. Heath. Nonsense! While you are study- 
ing your beautiful games, I haveall the torment 
and worry of the household upon my shoulders. 
Iam nearly worn to death. 

Mr. Heath. Why, my dear, I was not aware— 

Mrs. Heath. No, of course you were not aware 
ofanything but pawns, and bishops, and castles. 

Mr. Heath. But what is tormenting and wor- 
tying you? 

Mrs. Heath. Isabella Harcourt. 

Mr. Heath. My ward ? 

Mrs. Heath. Yes, your ward ; a great hoyden- 
ish, romping country girl, who won’t wear a 
dress like anybody else’s, lets her hair hang in 
great long blousy curls like a milkmaid, talks 
slang like a stable boy ; and now, to crown all, 
coolly informs me that she is engaged to be 
Married to Albert Amory, a common sailor 
that she met in Maizeville. 

Mr. Heath. Engaged to be married! Why, 
my dear, you surely told me that Reginald— 

Mrs. Heath. Now don’t drive me crazy at 
once. Of course I supposed Reginald was se- 


(Sighing.) Oh, dear! 


This move puts 


' 





Mrs. HEATH, seated at the | 


(Reading from the book, and mov- | 
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cure, if he proposed, and I counted upon her 
fortune for the dear buoy’s future support. If 
she had only come to me in the first place, as 
soon as her father died. 

Mr. Heath. But you know, my dear, her 
father expressly desired that she should go to 
Maizeville, to her uncle’s for four years, to re- 
store her health. 

Mrs. Heath. Well, she is healthy enough now, 
vulgarly so, I think. Just listen! 

Isabella. (Behind the scenes, sings very loudly.) 

‘*T should like to marry, 

If that I could find 

Any little husband 
Just suited to my mind! 

But he must be handsome, 
And he must be good! 

Or 1I’d send him right about, 
Yes, indeed, I should !” 

Mrs. Heath. That’s a pretty song for a young 
lady of eighteen, now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Heath. I think her lungs are quite sound. 

Mrs. Heath. She is a bigger Tomboy than her 
brother, at this moment. She quite defies me. 
When I told her she must give up this low 


| sailor fellow, she informed me that her uncle 
| approved of the match, and she would marry 


| doing here at this time of day? 


him if she had to elope to do it. 

Mr. Heath. Elope! 

Mrs. Heath. So I have had to watch her con- 
stantly. Fortunately, Mr. Amory has gone 
away now for a few days, so I can feel at ease 
for a little while. 


Enter ISABELLA, in a walking dress. She wears 
a short sack with pockets in front, into which 
her hands are thrust. If a young lady can be 
found for this part who can enter whistling, i 
will add to the effect. 


Isabella, ( Aside.) Now what is Mrs. Heath 
I thought she 
was safe in her own room. 


Mrs. Heath. Pray, may I inquire, Miss Har- 


| court, what you have on your walking dress 


| for? 





Isabella, Certainly you may inquire. 

Mrs. Heath. Well? 

Isabella. Quite well, I thank you. 

Mrs. Heath. I asked you what you had put 
on your walking dress for. 

Isabella. Oh! I put it on to walk in. 

Mrs. Heath. Did I not expressly forbid you to 
leave the house unless I accompanied you? 

Isabella, You may accompany me if you like. 
Iam going as far as the post-office. It would 
be rather an accommodation if you would hurry 
a little in getting ready. 

Mrs. Heath. I never heard such brazen impu- 
dence in all my life. You will not go out to-day, 
Miss Harcourt. 

Isabella. ( Aside.) Check number one. 
can I get this letter in the office ? 

Mr. Heath. (Abstractedly.) The pawns are 


How 


| very important when the larger pieces are held 
| in check, 
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Isabella. So they are! I have it! (Throws | book, and nigger concert tickets—I’ll give 
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of her hat and suck.) There are more ways of those to Harry—and pocket comb, and here it 


killing a cat than those imagine who choke her 
to death with pudding. 

Mrs. Heath. I never heard such disgusting 
vulgarity in my life! 

Isabella, Well, if you’ll grease your ears and 
button them back, you can hear some more. 

Mrs. Heath. Mr. Heath, how long am I to be 
insulted in my own house. 

Mr. Heath. (Absently.) Certainly, my dear, 
it is your own; settled on you when we were 
married. 

Mrs. Heath. I asked youif there was no check 
to be put upon this girl’s saucy tongue ? 

Mr. Heath. (Reading.) The knight thus gives 
check to the queen. 

Mrs. Heath. (Rising.) I declare, between 
you, you are enough to drive one mad! 

[Exvit Mrs. HEATH. 

Mr. Heath. (Rising.) My dear! my dear! I 
am sure I did not intend—dear me, she is 


vexed! I must go and see what is the matter. 
[Frit Mr. HEATH. 
Isabella. Ha! ha! ha! Poor fellow! He’s 


not henpecked any. Oh, no! And now for 
my letter. Albert must know how the land 
lies. Thanks to Mr. Heath’s hint, I remember 
my pawn. Harry is devoted to Albert, so I 
will take him into my confidence. 


Enter MINNIE. 


Minnie. (Sobbing.) Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

Isabella. Why, Minnie, what is the matter? 

Minnie. O Belle, you know my big wax doll 
that opens and shuts its eyes, this way. (Stand- 
ing erect, facing audience, and winking very fast.) 

Isabella. Yes, I know. 

Minnie. Well, she’s all melted on her cheek 
and nose by the fire. (Sobs ayuin.) They went 
and built up a rousing big fire in the nursery 
and never moved her chair away. 

Isabella. Whata pity! Where’s Harry, Min- 
nie? 

Minnie. In the nursery, doing a sum. 

Isabella. Well, don’t cry any more, Minnie, 
and I will give you another doll twice as big 
as that one. 

Minnie. Truly? 

Isabella. Yes, truly. 
something for me? 

Minnie. Yes, indeed I will. 

Isabella. Won’t you go to the nursery and 
send Harry to me. Tell him to come quick, 
and not tell anybody that I want him. 

Minnie, I’) tell him. [£rit MINNIE. 

Isabella. ( Taking a letter from her pocket) He 
must mail this for me, and get Albert’s. (Rum- 
maging in her pocket.) Where is my post-office 
check? He can’t get my letters without that. 
(Emptying her pockets.) Here’s my handker- 
chief, and trunk key, and bird whistle, and 
paper of chocolates, and Jewsharp, and piece 
of chewing gum, and thimble, and comic song- 


Now won’t you do 








is! my post-office check. 


[Curtain falls. ] 


SCENE II.—MATE. 


SCENE.—Same as Scene I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering MINNIE seated on a low seat nursing 

a large wax doll, 

Minnie. You beautiful darling! . Who would 
have thought that Belle had had you in that 
great white box ever since she was a little girl 
herself. Why, you are most as old as I am, 
you dear pretty dolly! 


Enter HARRY, walking on tiptoe. 


Harry. Minnie! 

Minnie. Why, whatis the matter? You look 
so funny. 

Harry. Funny? 

Minnie. Yes, so serious and important. 

Harry. Minnie, can you keep a secret? 

Minnie. Oh, yes; tell me, quick! 

Harry. (Drawing two chairs forward, facing 
audience.) Well, come sit here by me, then, 
and put away that great ugly doll. (Sits down.) 

Minnie. Ugly! She is perfectly beautiful. 

Harry. Is she? Put her down, anyhow. 

(MINNIE puts the doll carefully upon the sofa.) 

Minnie. (Sitting down beside HARRY.) Now 
tell me the secret, quick! 

Harry. Sister Belle ’s got a bean. 

Minnie. Pshaw! I knew that long ago. It 
is brother Reginald. 

Harry. No it ain’t! That’s the fun of it! 
And he is coming to see her to-day, when your 
mother is gone to the concert. She had a letter 
from him this morning; I got it out of the post 
office, and he is coming at four o’clock, and— 
and—ain’t it fun, Minnie? 

Minnie. Fun? 

Harry. Why, yes, humbugging old — your 
mother so! She is going to marry him, you 
know; and only think, Minnie, he’s been ap- 
pointed mate to one of the biggest ships in New 
York. 

Minnie. What is a mate, Harry? 

Harry. I don’t know, but it is something 
very grand, for Belle clapped her hands when 
she read it, and told me right off. 

Isabella. (Behind the scenes.) You can show 
any one who asks for me into the parlor, 
James. 

Harry. Oh, Belle is coming! O Minnie, let’s 
you and I get under the table and see them 
make love. It’s not listening, you know, be 
cause Belle told me all about it, and I told you. 

Minnie. But— 

Harry. Come, quick, or they ’ll catch us. 

(HARRY drags MINNIE to the table and both 
hide under it, pulling the cover down to conceal 
them.) 
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Enter ISABELLA. 

Jsabella. All well so far. Whata jewel Harry 
js, to be sure. He will be delighted, too, if we 
succeed in eluding Mrs. Heath’s vigilance. 
Dear Albert! I wonder if a mate can take his 
wife to sea with him. 

Enter ALBERT. 

Alhert. Dear Bella! 

Isabella. (Rising to embrace him.) Dear, dear 
Albert! 

Albert. You are well, darling? 

Isabella. Yes, dearest, and you? 
little pale, my own love. 


Alhert. Only fatigue, dear Bella. 
» 


You look a 


all night, vou know? 
Isabella. Do be careful of your health, for my 
sake, dear. 
Albert. Did you receive my note? 
Tsahbella. I did 
Albert. And will you consent, darling? 
Isabella. You know I promised, Albert, if my 
guardian opposed our marriage, to elope with 


you. I will keep my word. 
Albert. (Kissing her.) My darling! 
Isabella. I have now some five hundred dol- 


lars in money, and lots of jewelry. This will 
suffice us until my guardian is reconciled to the 
match, and pays my allowance. 

Albert. Do you suppose I mean to live on 
your money, pet? Did I not write to you that 
Iam now mate of the Albatross, and she does 
not sail for six weeks. She is undergoiug re- 
pairs now, in New York harbor, so we can en- 
joy a long honeymoon before we sail. 

Isabella. Oh, dear! does the mate have to go 
to sea? 

Albert. Well, generally. 

Isabella. Then you can’t be mate. 
stay at home. 

Albert. We will talk about that after we are 
married. You will be all ready this evening, 
and I will have a carriage waiting. Steal out 
when I whistle: ‘‘ Down the burn, Davy, love,”’ 
and we will take the midnight train for New 
York. 

Isabella. I will be all ready. 

Mrs. Heath. (Behind the scenes.) 
tleman in the parlor? 

Isabella. Oh! there is old 
How can you get out? 

Albert. (Going to the window.) 
grape vine frame, and I am asailor. 
till evening. 


You must 


With a gen- 
mammy Heath. 


Here is a 
Good-bye 
( Opens the window and goes out as 


if upon the grape vine frame.) 
fsabella. I haven’t time for a row with Mrs. 
Heath, I must go pack my satchel. 
[Erit ISABELLA. 

Harry. (Peeping out from under the table.) 
Come out, Minnie. (Comes out.) 

Minnie. (Creeping out.) O Harry! Oh! 
when I’m a grown woman I mean to have a 
beau and run away to New York. Wouldn’t 
it be fun ? 





I travelled | 





Harry. (Very gravely.) Minnie. 

Minnie. Well, Harry ? 

Harry. Let’s you and I run away now. 
What’s the use of waiting till we’re grown 
up? I can take care of younow. (Initating 
ALBERT.) Dear Minnie.* 

Minnie. (Rushing into his arms.) De 
Harry. 

Harry. You are well, Minnie, darling ? 

Minnie. I am well. But you? You look a 
little pale, my dear love. 

Harry. I am only tired, my Minnie. I am 
oing to travel all night, you know. 

Minnie. Do be careful of your precious health, 
for my sake, Harry. 

Harry. ( Taking out his pocket-book.) 
see, my pet, how much money I have got. 
(Counting.) Ten, fifteen, twenty-five, fifty— 
one dollar and fifteen cents, two postage stamps, 
and a button. 

Minnie. I haven’t got any money, but thereis 
my set of corals and the bracelet Reginald gave 
me last Christmas. 

Harry. Splendid! We shall do famously. 
Shall we elope to-night, Minnie, dearest? 

Yes. We can follow Belle, you 


ar, dear 


vr 
> 


Let me 


Minnie. 
know. 

Harry. Oh, yes. They are going in a car- 
riage, and I can catch on behind. 

Minnie. But I can’t. 

Harry. Can’t you? Well, I know where the 
New York depot is, any how, so we can walk. 

Minnie. Where can we go when we get to 
New York, Harry? 

Harry. Oh! we’ll speak to Belle when we 
get on the cars, and I'll get Albert to have me 
made a mate too. 

Minnie. But Albert said a mate had to go to 
sea, 

Harry. 
let us stay at home. 

Minnie. But if they won’t have you for a 
mate, Harry, what then? 

Harry. Well, then, I must open a store like 
Uncle William’s, and sell dresses, and shawls, 
and such things. You can have all you want, 
Minnie, for nothing. 

Minnie. I like that best. 


He said generally; perhaps they ’il 


Enter Mrs. HEATH. 


Mrs. Heath. What are you children doing in 
the parlor? 

Harry. (Drawing himself up.) Children! 
( Aside to MINNIE.) We know what we know, 
don’t we, Minnie ? 

Minnie. Yes, we do. And heaps more beside. 

Mrs. Heath. Go up to the nursery, both of you. 

Harry. ( Aside.) She’ll soon see if we are 
children, Iam an engaged man. 

[ Exit HARRY. 

Minnie. (Taking up her doll.) I’m going. 

* The whole of the conversation following must be 
as close an imitation as possible of the conversation 
between Albert and Isabella. 
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( Aside.) I wonder what she will say when she 
hears I’m a married woman in New York. 
Children! (Aloud.) Come, you precious, dar- 
ling dolly, come. [Exit MINNIE. 
Mrs. Heath. Dear me! I’m sure one’s own 


heavy doll, we would have been in time for the 


train. 


children are worry enough, without having 


those of other people to look after. Now 
there’s Reginald going to let Isabella’s fortune 
slip through his fingers, because he won’t force 
her inclinations. And Mr. Heath is no help at 
all. But to-morrow Miss Hareourt goes with 
me to Saratoga, and I hope I shall have no 
more of this sailor lover of hers. She informed 
me to-day that she had heard he was going to 
be mate of the Albatross. Now, if I can only 
keep her contented at Saratoga till he sails 
upon a good long voyage, she will be sure to 
forget him before he comes back. 
[Curtain falls. ] 





SCENE IIl.—CHECKMATE. 


SCBNE.—Same as Scene I. Mr. HEATHsseated 
at a table, with a chess-board and open book 
before him. Mrs. HEATH reading. Curtain 
rises slowly. After a moment’s pause, a clock 
is heard striking midnight. 

Mrs. Heath. Twelve o’clock! ( Yawns.) What 
a long, tiresome evening this has been. But it 
will be the last for some time. My dear! 

Mr. Heath. (Absently.) Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Heath. I think, considering that this is 
my last evening at home for a month or six 
weeks, that I had a right to expect a little at- 
tention from my husband. 

Mr. Heath. Yes, dear. True, true, I have 
been a little absorbed, I believe. So you are 
really going to-morrow ? 

Mrs. Heath. Dear me! I have told you fifty 
times that I must get Isabella away before 
that low sailor fellow comes back again. He 
may come home any day, but he will not find 
her here. 

Mr. Heath. But he may follow her to Saratoga. 

Mrs. Heath. If he knows she is there. But I 
will take good care that he does not know. 

Mr. Heath. But you cannot stay in Saratoga 
forever. 

Mrs. Heath. Of course not. But we can stay 
there until his vessel sails. Ob, my plan now 
is perfect, and Reginald will win the heiress 
yet! 

Enter JAMES, leading HARRY and MINNIE; 
HARRY kicking and struggling, MINNIE sob- 
bing londiy. HARRY wears his overcoat and 
hat, and has in his hands a bat, and ball, and a 
pair of skates; MINNIE carries her waz doll. 
James. If you please, ma’am— 

Harry. Let me go, you great, hateful fellow ! 
( Twitches away from JAMES.) The next time 
you want to elope, Miss Minnie, you may go 
by yourself. If it hadn’t been for that great 








Minnie, It ain’t a bit heavier than your ugly 
old bat and skates. The idea of taking skates 
in summer. 

James. If you please, ma’am— 

Harry. You be quiet, you old meddling 
fellow ! 

Mrs. Heath. I should like to know what all 
this means ? 

James. Yes, ma’am. If you please-— 

Minnie. You don’t know anything about it, 

Mr. Heath. (Reading and moving a chessman,) 
This prevents the knight from protecting the 
queen. 

Mrs. Heath. What are youchildren doing out 
at this hour ? 

Minnie and Harry. If that horrid old James— 

James. Indeed, ma’am— 

Mrs. Heath. (In a loud, angry tone.) Silence, 
all of you! James, where did you find these 
children ? 

James. At the New York depot, ma’am, 
where I went to see my cousin off. 

Mrs. Heath. And, pray, what were you two 
children doing at the New York depot? 

Harry. I was eloping with Minnie, and, if 
she hadn’t dragged along that great hateful 
doll, we might have been in New York by this 
time. 

Mrs. Heath. Eloping! 
the boy mean ’ 

Minnie. He means running away to get mar- 


What on earth does 


| ried, mamma. 


Mrs. Heath. What is the world coming to? 
Take them up stairs, James, where they will 
stay for one week on bread and water. 

Harry. I won’t go. 

Minnie. I will, for (yawning) I’m so sleepy 
I can scarcely keep my eyes open. 

[Exit MINNTE. 

Mrs. Heath. You can go down stairs, James. 

[Exit J AMES. 

Mr. Heath. (Reading). This clears the board 
of all the unimportant pieces, and brings the 
game to a focus. 

Mrs. Heath. (To HARRY.) And, now, I 
would like to know, sir, what excuse you can 
give for your conduct ? 

Harry. I don’t see why Minnie and I shouldn’t 
elope as well as sister Belle and Albert Amory. 

Mrs. Heath. Your sister and Albert Amory! 
Eloped! When? Where? 

Harry. To-night, to New York. 

Mrs. Heath. I shall certainly faint. 
hear that, Mr. Heath? 

Mr. Heath. What is it? Did you speak to 
me, my dear? 

Mrs. Heath. Speak to you! Don’t you hear 
what this awful bad boy says? After all my 
plans, everything arranged so nicely, here this 


Do you 


| dreadful child says his sister has eloped to 


night with her low sailor lover. 
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——————— 


Mr. Heath. So all your schemes fall to the | 


ground. 
bd . . ‘ } 

Mrs. Heath. It is too vexatious. Go to bed, 
you bad boy. e 


Harry. ( Yawning.) Well, I believe I will. 
[Exit HARRY, 
Mr. Heath. The queen is lost now. 
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Mrs. Heath. I wish you would put by that 
horrid chess, and tell me what I am to do. 

Mr. Heath. Do, my dear? Why, if your fine 
plans have proved useless, and the game is 
lost, you must do as I do. 

Mrs. Heath. What is that? 

Mr. Heath. Submit to a checkmate, 

[Curtain falls. ] 


———_-_ o> — 
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LESSON XI. 


FIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING (Concluded). 


IN a former sketch, we have givena specimen | 
of the mode of delineating the foliage of an 
oak-tree. We now give another, in which the 
tree is the principal object (Fig. 38). The fur- 
ther branches are made darker, which brings | 
out the nearer ones. The pupil will see, from 
this sketch, how the effect of water is given | 
with very little trouble. 

In sketching the copy in Fig. 39, the circular | 
part of the bridge should be drawn in first, 
then the upper part and outline of the whole ; 
thereafter the foliage at the top, taking care 


not to make it too dark, as it should appear to 
recede from the eye. It may be taken as a 
general rule that in distances shadows become 
lighter, on account of the atmosphere more so 


| than lights, the dark parts being the first to 


lose their distinctness. The copy here given 
is treated with a broad effect of light. The few 
strongly marked weeds give an effect to the 
whole. The reflections in the water are indis- 
tinct, in consequence ‘of its being a running 
stream. 

Having gone thus far in drawing from objects, 
we now conciade this part of oursubject. Hav- 
ing laid before her the rudiments or basis of 
the art, we leave it to the perseverance of the 
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—> 


pupil to make further progress, as pencil-draw- 


ing will form a good foundation for the higher | 


branches of art, as oil and water-color painting. 





>> 


SPANISH BREAD. 

THE bread in the Southof Spain is delicious ; 
it is white as snow, close as cake, and yet very 
light. The flavor is most admirable, for the 
wheat is good and pure, and the bread well 
kneaded. The way they make this bread is as 
follows: From large round panniers filled with 
wheat they take out a handful at a time, sort- 
ing it most carefully and expeditiously, and 
throwing every defective grain into another 
basket. 
tween two circular stones, as it was greund in 
Egypt 2000 years ago, the requisite rotary 
motion being given by a blindfolded mule, 
which paces round and round with untiring 
patience, a belli being attached to his neck, 
which, as long as he is in movement, tinkles 
on; and when it stops, he is urged to his duty 
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themselves on one side of the table. 


A lump 
of dough is handed to the nearest, which he 
commences kneading and knocking about with 
all his might for about three or four minutes, 


| and then passes it on to his neighbor, who does 


the same ; and soon successively until all have 
kneaded it, when it becomes as soft as new 
putty, and ready for the oven. Of course, as 
soon as the first baker has handed the first lump 
to his neighbor, anotheris given to him, and so 
on till the whole quantity of dough is success- 
ively kneaded by them all. The bakers’ wives 


| and daughters shape the loaves for the oven, 


This done, the wheat is ground be- | 


and some of them are very small, and they are 
baked immediately. The ovens are very large, 
and not heated by fires wnder them; but a 


| quantity of twigs of the herbs of sweet marjoram 


| fusion, are put in the oven and ignited. 


and thyme, which cover the hills in great pro- 
They 


| heat the oven to any extent required ; and, as 


by the shout of ‘* Arre, mula,”’ from some one | 


within hearing. When ground, the wheat is 
sifted through three sieves, the last of these 
being so fine that only the pure flour can pass 
through it ; this is of a pale apricot-color. The 
bread is made in the evening. It is mixed 
with only sufficient water, with a little salt in 
it, to make it into dough ; a very small quantity 
of leaven, or fermenting mixture, is added. 
The Scripture says, ‘‘ A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump.” The dough made, it is put 
into sacks, and carried on the donkeys’ backs 
to the oven in the centre of the village, so as to 
bake it immediately it is kneaded. 
there, the dough is divided into portions weigh- 
ing three pounds each. Two long narrow 
wooden tables on trestles are then placed down 
the room, and now acurious sight may be seen. 
About twenty men (bakers) come in and range 


the bread gets baked, the oven gets gradually 
colder, so that the bread is never burned. They 
knead the bread in Spain with such force, that 
the palm of the hand and the second joints of 
the fingers of the bakers are covered with corns, 


and it so affects the chest that they cannot © 


work more than two hours at a time 
a 
IF we know ourselves, we shall remember 
the condescension, benignity, and love that is 
due to inferiors ; the affability, friendship, and 
kindness we ought to show to equals; the re- 


| gard, deference, and honor we owe to superiors; 


and the candor, integrity, and benevolence we 


| owe to all.— Mason. 


On arriving | 


INTELLECT and industry are never incom- 
patible. There is more wisdom, and will be 


| more benefit, in combining them than scholars 


like to believe, or than the common world ima- 


| gine. Life has time enough for both, and its hap- 


piness will be increased by the union.— Turner. 
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MY STORY; AND WHY I DID 
NOT WRITE IT. 
BY KE. F. H. 

A GREAT rambling yellow house, and only 
two of us in it; none too much money, either ; 
and when I begged for a new Sunday bonnet, 
and mother declared that the old one must do, 
I couldn’t help crying. All the girls had come 
out in their new summer bonnets as fresh as 
roses, and I declared I could not and should 
not wear that hateful old dud, with its faded 
green ribbon, streaked in blue-green and yellow- 
green alternately, where it had displayed itself 
to the sun, or hidden away in loops; with the 
old creases and needle holes, that all the water 
and hot irons in the world could never oblite- 
rate and render fresh and smooth again. Had 
not I already turned and twisted it, first on 
this side, then on that, for four summers? and 
I thought it was beyond human endurance 
if was compelled to wear it again. And now 
the city styles had come, tipping the little baby- 
looking bonnets on the top of the waterfalls, and 
no coaxing ur inducements of mine could per- 
suade my old-fashioned bonnet to assume the 
right air, and perch itself where it ought in 
obedience to the dictates of fashion. Hadn’t I 
spent two mortal hours before the glass in my 
own little chamber, Sunday noon, when mother 
thought I was learning my Sunday-school les- 
son, practising on getting my waterfall up on 
the top of my head, instead of in the low bag 
in my neck, in which I had been wearing it? 
And then when I took the old bonnet, with its 
red trimmings, looking so hot and flaming that 
lovely June Sabbath, and perched it on the top 
in true city style, the result was so overpower- 
ing that I couldn’t help giggling hysterically, 
chagrined and perplexed as I was. I took a 
small glass from the next room—Benny’s room 
it used to be—and, standing with my back to 
the large one, in a way perhaps not altogether 
new to the human race, I peered in eagerly to 
see the effect. 

Oh, dear! there was my waterfall sure 
enough, straining each particular hair from its 
Very root up to the proper height ; but the bon- 
net! oh, it looked like nothing on the earth, or 
in the water under the earth, and I’m sure 
like nothing in the heavens. There was room 
enough in the crown of it, where it towered up 
above my head without touching it, to carry 
my dinner pail in, and the ears came round be- 
hind and nearly met just where they ought not 
to be, while the front view was entirely martial, 
and I could think of nothing but a statue of 
Minerva I had once seen with a helmet on her 
head ; it came down to my eyebrows and tow- 
ered up in the air to an altitude of, I won’t say 
how many degrees. But I consoled myself 
with the thought that perhaps I had “done” 
my hair a little too high, so when I heard mo- 


ther’s voice in the entry telling me to get ready 
VoL. LXXX.—17 





for Sunday school, I scrabbled my hair down 
into its bag again, and putting on the despised 
bonnet in its ordinary humdrum fashion, [ 
heaved a sigh not altogether of despair—al- 
though it was strongly tinctured with that in- 
gredient—and beguiled my way to church with 
calculating just the distange up one’s cranium 
the waterfall must attain in order to accomino- 
date itself to one’s head gear, resolving tu take 
notes of the ether girls, and improve upon my 
former attempt. 

On Monday morning I commenceé the first 
thing over the wash-tub, as soon as we had 
finished breakfast, and mother was good-na- 
tured again, for she had been a little annoyed 
because she overslept, and she feared Mrs. 
Tompkins would get her clothes out before we 
did. It took considerable mancuvring and 
much extra smartness on my side, to get mo- 
ther into her usual pleasant mood, but at last 
she came round, and when I ran up stairs and 
got my white brilliant sack, which had seen its 
third summer, and declared I was going to do 
it up for next Sunday, she smiled on me ap- 
provingly. 

“That’s right,’’ she said; ‘it does look a 
little yellow, though it was folded up in blue 
paper; but things always do yellow so by lay- 
ing. I’m glad you’ve got it, Sallie, for it 
always looks so cool and pretty.” 

Now was my chance. ‘“ Yes, mother,” I 
said, scrubbing diligently at the washboard, 
instead of the clothes I was pretending to wash, 
to hide my nervousness, ‘“‘and now all I shall 
have to buy will be a new ribbon. I shall try 
and alter over the old bonnet, for it isn’t a bit 
the shape they wear now ; but I suppose I can’t 
have a new bonnet and ribbon both, though I 
need it bad enough. I’ve worn the old thing, 
summer and wfnter, for four years, and all the 
other girls have new ones every year. There’s 
Laura Brainard has two a year. She asked me 
the other day how much longer I was going to 
wear this old-fashioned thing, and said she 
guessed Mrs. Shem wore it into the ark, and 
she made some of the girls laugh by saying 
that Mrs. Noah bequeathed her bonnet to you. 
I can’t bear her; but oh, mother, your great 
big bonnet does look so old-fashioned! I do 
wish you would have a new one. Why can’t 
yon?” 

**My daughter,” said mother, calmly, but in 
that tone which carried a swift presentiment of 
denial to my heart, ‘‘we cannot afford to be 
fashionable so long as we owe so much, and 
have hardly money enough for the necessaries 
of life. How should we look coming out in gay 
new bonnets and no flour or potatoes in the 
house? Where I am to get the money to buy 
the food for us to eat I don’t know, now the 
fishing vessels don’t bring usin anything. And 
there is that dreadful debt lying on my mind 
all the time, that must be paid. No. Sallie, vou 


‘ and I can’t afford to be proud as long as we are 
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so poor; we shall have to make our old things 
do a little longer.’’ 

After that I moped all the forenoon, dropping 
tears enough into my wash-tub to “set the 
colors’? in the most uncertain piece of dry 
goods that could have lain there. But I would 
not give it up so, and by degrees I came to 
the conclusion that I must in some way earn 
the money myself, for a new bonnet I must 
have. .And how to earn it was the question. 
My education had fitted me for a school-teacher, 
but there was no vacancy in the village, and 
mother was unwilling to have me go from 
home. Suddenly it flashed upon me, why not 
earn my living with my pen, as s0 many wo- 
men were doing, perhaps of no better natural 
talents than myself. I'll do it, I thought, fired 
with the idea. I can write as good a story as 
half those who write for the magazines. I 


know I can do it, and I’ve heard that the pay | 


of writers is very liberal, nowadays. I dare say 
I can support myself handsomely. Accord- 
ingly, I lay awake at night several hours, with 
dim plots and impossible heroes and heroines 
flitting through my mind, until sleep came and 
whirled the whole scene, stage and actors, into 
oblivion, and I knew nothing more until the 
next morning’s sun shone bright into my room. 

How I hurried with my work that next day— 
washing dishes, ironing, and baking, with a 
celerity that astonished mother, and led her to 
make the remark to some invisible person, that 


she *‘ wasn’t sure but Sallie would make some- | 
thing yet,’ for I had never taken kindly to | 


housework. 

After the dinner dishes were washed, and the 
kitchen all tidied up, mother announced her 
intention of going into a neighbor’s to sit a- 
while, which was exactly what I wanted, and 
I was soon seated in cosey quietness, pen in 
hand, ready to make my fortune. 

I had quite decided upon the style of my 


story, and glibly enough my pen dashed over | 
the paper as I portrayed my chief characters | 


in glowing colors. Such faces, and forms, and 
manners, were never before united in one glo- 
rious whole, I imagine. There were to be two 
embodiments of perfection of the feminine gen- 
der, of whom one was dark, proud, haughty, 
wonderfully beautiful and queenly ; the other 
slight, aerial, graceful, a little fairy, in the per- 


fection ofa blonde. She should be bewitchingly | 


childlike, carrying all hearts by storm; while 
a splendid hero, all arranged with pale face and 
classic brow, dark hair tossed carelessly back 
in rippled waves, magnificent from his won- 
drous eyes to the very curl of his moustache, 
was to be the bone of contention between them. 
Having a standard hero in my mind, I could 
easily describe him as all this in appearance, 
while he was also to be one of nature’s noble- 
men at heart. Never ruffled, never trifling, 
but always dignified and grand, he would have 
but to speak to be obeyed, and yet he should 





speak in such a winsome manner as should 
| make every one who listened his willing and 
loyal slaves forever. 

So the curtain rose; my actors made their 
debat with most graceful bows, and then came 
a dead pause. Because I could not manage to 
make them talk as they do in books. Every 
sentence that fell from the lips of my lovely 
| Blanche was not only childish, but insipid to 
| the last degree. My queenly Edith, whom I 

had represented as flashing out sparkling re- 
| partees, and astonishing savants by the depth 
| of her lore, chaining to her side ali who ap- 
proached her, seemed to have been struck 
dumb, for not a witticism could she be forced 
to utter, except one poor joke, which sounded 
| 80 supremely silly that I drew my pen across 
| it the moment it had passed her lips; and as 
for my hero, Mr. Ralph Worcester, I could 
for the life of me, only foree him to lean against 
a pillar or the corner of the mantel, and ‘‘ gaze” 
(Eng. stare) with those wonderful eyes of his, 
Once or twice he opened his lips to utter some 
trite aphorism, which made him seem like a 
stupid, commonplace man, which was far from 
what I intended, and I stood aghast at the dis- 
covery that my hero and heroines were turning 
out to be everyday-sort-of-people, who sounded 
just like real life when they talked, and nota 
bit like books. But I would not give up, and 
| for an hour I persevered in recording conver- 

sations (?) in this style :-— 


‘* Ralph stood leaning his elbow on the man- 
tel, his dark eyes fixed on Edith, who sat in 
| her magnificent beauty near a work-table with 
| some trifle of elegant embroidery in her hands. 
The red light from the grate danced over her 
face and figure, lending a glow to her usually 
pale countenance, while her eyes caught from 
it a dangerous brilliancy. She glanced up to 
meet his eyes fixed upon her with an expression 
that caused a swift blush to mantle her face. 

* Justthen thedoor opened, and Blanche came 
| dancing into the room, She had been out, and 
the keen frosty air had given an exquisite tinge 
to her lovely face, surrounded by its wealth of 
golden ringlets. Her azure velvet hat, with its 
snowy floating plumes, was perched jauntily on 
the side of her head, and the dainty furs encir- 
cling her seemed to say she was one of those 
whom the winds of heaven must not be per- 
mitted to handle too roughly. She came 
straight to the fire, saying, in a tone of childish 
naiveté © 





Here is where this story ends. I caused my 
little Blanche to make nine distinct remarks 
| on that particular occasion, not one of which 
| sounded in the least like any heroine of whom 
IT had ever read. Then I turned the tables, 
erased the last sentence, bade Mr. Worcester, 
smitten with her childish beauty, utter some 
remark, but speech came not to his finely-chis- 
elled lips. And the proud Edith sat as reso 
lutely silent. 

What could Ido? I had described all three 
| of these personages as fascinating in the ex- 
| treme, but the reader would be obliged to take 
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my word for it, as nothing I could force them 
to utter would carry out the illusion. Where 
do authors make their characters just what 
they represent them to be? Where do they 
get this conversational talent, so rare in life, so 
common in books, which makes the whole 
romance reading world as deeply in love with 
the hero or heroine as was the legitimate object 
of affection in the tale? 

At last I gave up in despair. 
that this style of story-making was not my 
forte. When I do arrive at distinction as a 
story writer, I shall be obliged to employ some 
distinguished novelist to do the conversations 
while I prepare the parties for the conflict, and 
arrange details generally. Having decided that 
this was not my style, my mind naturally 
began to be exercised as to what sort of writing 
would be best suited to my capacities. 

Something suggested Miss Prescott to me. 
Now, Miss Prescott is one of my favorites. 
There area vigor and originality about her writ- 
ings that I like. She is abrupt and vague, but 
her mere suggestions form word-pictures, and 
the whole scene is before you in a minute, 
Her conversations are decidedly out of the com- 
mon way. Pithy and short, they learn one to 
guess at their full meaning, thus keeping the 
attention on the alert. True, she is posted on 
every conceivable subject, but I will ape her, 
without touching on any subject whatever, and 
then no one will know how much or how little 
information is leftin reserve. Also, I had con- 
cluded to change my patronage from the Phila- 
delphia magazines to the Atlantic Monthly. I 
had heard they paid their contributors $5 per 
page. What conldn’t I do with the money I 
would earn? not only everything that mother 
and myself would need to wear, but several 
items in the way of furniture, badly enough 
needed, flitted before my eyes ; a nice, soft, gay- 
colored lounge for mother’s weary limbs to rest 
upon ; and I even went so far as to imagine a 
pianoforte standing demurely on its elephantine 
legs against the long bare side of the best room. 

The vision dazzled my eyes, and again I 
seized my pen. Now every one is aware that 
the progeny of the Atlantic Monthly are gene- 
rally christened with remarkable names, there- 
fore I was obliged to devote another hour to 
trying to think up a name that should attract 
attention and excite curiosity. At last, I de- 
cided upon one I thought to be the very thing, 
and here it is :— 


WHY SHOULD I NOT? 
The talk was of affinities. Flo cast a be- 


wildering glance at me, and said, just under | 


her breath: “ You’d like to find yours ; come 
how, confess.”’ F ; 

“That depends !” 

“Ah! you’re afraid to confess it, lest it 
shouldn’t agree with previous ideas, but J 
know you would, nevertheless.” 

I looked at Flo. She sas lovely, certainly 
and a certain little bewitching recklessness in 


It was evident | 








her air made her the more attractive, for 


wasn’t my Dulcinea (the one who should have 
been my affinity, but, alas! was not) the least 
bit in the world prudish and reserved? I grew 
reckless in looking. 

‘*T confess,’’ I cried, ‘‘I should like to find 


her, but what could it avail me now? Fate 
has decided events for me.”’ 
“Say not Fate, rather say Avarice.’’ The 


words came out hotly from the scarlet lips, 
which were wreathed into an expression of 
satire, not entirely foreign to them. 

‘* What you will,’’ I cried ; ‘‘ still, the matter 


| is decided.”’ 


‘Let us suppose, then,’ said Flo, changing 
her tone abruptly, and tearing slowly petal by 
petal the tuberose she had all along been toying 
with—— 

That is the end of story second. Theepitaph 
on this story is, ‘‘ Died for want of breath,” or, 
in other words, its enterprising proprietor be- 
came bankrupt of ideas just then. To my 
astonishment I found I was verging on meta- 
physics, which was slightly ridiculous, as I had 
promised myself I would eschew all subjects 
on which I should have gone beyond my depth 
at the moment of starting upon them. 

Nowise daunted, I concluded to change my 
tactics altogether, and write a sensation story, 
thus :— 


A RIDING FOR TO GO. 


We were on the back seat, Del and I, each 
clinging frightened to her side of the carriage ; 
she screaming with all her strength, I still as 
death, determined not to make a sound. Phil 
acted as driver, if driver he could be called, 
grasping the reins of those two unmanageable 


| steeds with all his strength, which was as no- 





thing in the balance with theirs, tearing along 
as they were as though they would never stop. 
Phil’s face grew white as death. I saw him 
wi.! the reins again around his hands, and I 
saw, too, how deep the indentations made on 
those members already by the terrible strain. 
I looked at Del. To my amazement she was 
putting one foot out of the low side of the 
carriage. 

“Del,” I screamed, “what are you doing? 
Surely you ’re not going to jump?” 

Her sole reply was to put out the other foot, 
clinging with her hands to the side of the car- 
riage, while she found anchorage for her feet. 

Phil looked around, and I shall never forget 
the white agony of his face. ‘‘ Del,”’ he cried, 
“don’t jump! Don’t try to. Sit still: they 


| cannot go at this fearful pace much longer. 


They must stop before they reach’’— 

He did not finish his sentence, but it flashed 
upon me what the ending would have been. 
The river! it lay not far off, directly in our 
way. Del remembered it, too, for she burst 
into renewed screams and groans. 

“Oh! what shall I do? The river! the 
river! O Susan Gray, I am going to jump,” 
and with that, having landed one or both feet 
on the carriage step, she collected her volumi- 
nous skirts in one little treinbling hand, and in 
a moment more was clinging to the outside of 
the rocking carriage whirling along at such a 
terrible pace. 

‘Pull on the left rein, Phil,’’ she screamed. 
“Pull,” and as the mad horses for a moment 
obeyed the sudden impetus, even though their 
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driver implored her at the same moment not to | 


jump, she took advantage of a momentary 
widening of the space between the wheels to 
give a spring, and, as we dashed on, I could 
only see her stagger a few steps, and fall for- 
ward on her face. 

A groan burst from Phil’s lips. ‘‘Sue, Sue, 
will you stay? Shall we leave her ?’’—— 

Now what was I to do? I leave it to any 
sensation novelist to state what was proper to 
be done. 
one naturally do if she were run away with? 
Never having been run away with myself, I 
was quite ignorant, and, again, could one jamp 
from a carryall in that way if so disposed? 
And still again, if one did, would it be likely to 
kill orinjure seriously? And farther, would it 
be the most like book people to go on, or jump 
out ourselves in the same perilous manner, al- 
lowing the horses to finish their trot alone? 
And another difficulty, Philip was to have 
been my hero. I was the legitimate object of 
his affections, but he had become bewitched 
with the pretty Del. Must he leave me and 


What I want to know is, what would | 





*Hobbin & Dobbs was wide awake at an 
early hour in the morning. Hobbin & Dobbs 
was never caught taking off its shutters, 
like the nightcap of a very lazy child, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, like too many of the 
great warehouses of the city. So far from that 
being the case, the rules and regulations of the 
store had for their very caption, centre-piece, 
and finale, ‘Early, early, early,’ in enormous 


capitals, ‘The early bird catches the worm,’ 
is a time-worn saying, b caught new force 
when uttered by Hobbin & { “bbs. 


** So from the spare old cashier, who sat at his 


| desk with a pen behind each ear, to the tiny 


Dick, who opened the door and ran of errands, 
all were obliged to be astir at an early hour, 
Perhaps this infringement upon a morning nap 
came with such crushing etfect upon no one of 


| the many clerks and porters as upon one Tim- 
| othy Kemp, Esq., who always came in rubbing 


his eyes, and looking as though he had only 
brought one or two of his senses along with 
him, and had left the others behind him to fin- 
ish out their nap. Even Mr. Crane, who sat 


| on the high stool next Lim, and was up nights 


rush to her? Another objection, I should not | 
| little in the fine gentleman way, and wes con- 


like a hero who was incapable of managing a 
span of horses, so I drew a big cross over the 
whole story, anc set about getting tea. 

Not wholly discouraged either, I found my 
brain prolific of ideas, which might be sorted, 


| upon them. 


arranged, and made something of at a future | 


But an inspiration came to me while I 
“was washing the dishes. Of all living writers, 
Dickens is my favorite. Who has ever de- 
scribed American peculiarities and characters 
(ignoring American notes), bringing to light 
the fallacies in our institutions, making ridicu- 
lous the absurd love of money, and showing that 
it had become such a mania among our people ? 
Why not have an “‘ American Dickens ?”’ 

Fancy a brilliant satire that should set the 
whole literary world agog. Searching out ini- 
quity in high places, daring to hold up to the 
contempt it deserves the purse-proud aristo- 
cracy of the McFlimsey set, and ine harassing 
attempts of those less high in the social scale to 
step up higher. It should be so close, so true 
to life, that each should say to his neighbor, 
“Tt is thou,’ never dreaming that it meant 
himself as well, and all critics, silenced by its 
wit as well as wisdom, should give its unknown 
author the name of the “‘ Dickens of America.” 
And why should not I attempt it? The very 
thought inspired me, and after tea I began. 
That is to say, Iresumed my pen, but where to 
begin was the question. In my secluded cor- 


day. 


t 0 v | - , : 
ee eee ae ween ceey wae Of | entertained his small friend with various par- 


life in its grand phases. The petty affairs of 
village life were not at all what I was about to 
dissect. Bat I had read much, and I deter- 
mined to avail myself of all I knew in that way. 
So, after a few moments’ deliberation, I decided 
to begin with the business portion of the com- 
munity, and thus gradually come to the point. 
Accordingly :— 


with a sick child, had a gloomy collectedness 
that made him seem like ten times the business 
man he really was; but his trials were just no- 
thing to those of T. Kemp, Esq., who did a 


sequently obliged to be up late at nights call- 
ing on his lady friends, whose number, as he 
privately informed Mr. Crane, was so large that 
it took him four weeks to get round in calling 
Besides, the duties of receiving 
friends pressed heavily upon him ; for how can 
one receive his gentlemen friends attired in a 


| gorgeous dressing-gown with tassels at the 


waist, and a still more gorgeous smoking-cap 


| on his head, negligently smoking his meer- 


schaum, and not offer to his friends? And 
doesn’t smoking always make one dry? And 
really, how could he help sending out to buy 


| the treat that he knew would drain his purse 


of the moriey he already owed for his room 
rent, even though he knew what a stormy 
scene was in store for him with his landlady if 
he failed to pay ? 

*** A fellow must dress decent if he expects 
to go into society, and really the firm ought to 
pay us enough to meet these little incidentals,’ 
muttered the unfortunate youth to a fellow- 
clerk, after a particularly sleepless and harass- 


| ing night, which had followed a particularly 


gay and festive evening, of which T. Kemp, 
Esq., had been the acknowledged lion. But 
the unsympathizing clerk did not lend his ears 
to the grievances of this pet of fashion, and, 
looking abeut fur some one to whom to confide 
his grievances, his eye chanced to fall on the 
little Dick aforesaid, who looked up to him, 
with a species of veneration amounting to awe, 
as one who was on familiar terms with nearly 
every family on Fifth Avenue and Madison 
Square, which was not precisely the case. 

“ Indeed, this young gentleman, for want of a 
better listener, had on several occasions vastly 


| tieulars in his private history ; such as showing 
him, in the dead privacy of retiring behind a 


| 


desk-lid, such an astonishing number of neck- 
ties of all the hues of the rainbow and many 
other colors, which he remarked had been 
made for him by the fair fingers of his lady 
friends, carelessly mentioning that these were 
just nothing at all to what he had at home. 
He even darkly hinted that a certain young 
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lady, who was ‘very fond of him,’ threatened 
to poison herself, because he wore a crimson tie 
her cousin made for him, iustead of the scarlet 
ones she had herself made. Indeed, he made 
little Dick’s eyes roll up in his head to a fear- 
ful extent by adding solemnly that he had no 
doubt but that she would have been a corpse at 
that moment, if he hadn’t pacified her by as- 
suring her that it was wholly a mistake; he 
intended to have worn scarlet. Also he showed 
visiting-cards—real, printed cards—with these 
words on them :— 


T. KEMP, ESOQ., 
(With HOBBIN & DOBBS,) 
16 H Block, New York City. 


So that whether it was actually Hobbin & 
Dobbs who were in the employ of T. Kemp, 
Esq., or T. Kemp, Esq., who condescended to 
be ‘with’ Hobbin & Dobbs, his small admirer 
could not for the life of him decide.” 

Here endeth the fourth lesson. Not by any 
means for want of ideas, however, but because 
the “‘American Dickens” foresees that this 
story could not come within the limits of any 
magazine or paper, but must be carried out 
into a book. 

The “A D ** foresees also that it 
would not be possible to enlarge upon each 
character, and give a glance at each one’s home 
and business life—hunt up a Tilly Slowboy 
and a little Nell, a Sally Brass and a faithful 
Agnes (all different in kinds, of course, but 
possessing peculiarities as wonderful)—with- 
out taking much time and pains, and, perhaps, 
travelling over half of this continent. It is pos- 
sible, however, that it may be more profitable 
if published in book forin, particularly if it ran 
through many editions. Therefore, the re- 
mainder of this brilliant satire must be with- 
held from the impatient and clamorous public 
until the ‘‘ Dickens of America” shall be able 
to complete it. Possibly, it may be published 
under the title of ‘Our Common Acquaint- 
ance,”’ but it is by no means positive. 

Meanwhile, sealed proposals may be sent by 
the various publishing houses of the United 
States, who are ambitious for the honor of 
publishing said wonderful volume or volumes, 
to “Miss Sallie Browne, care of publisher of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia.” 








—____ ~»-e 


As houses well stored with provisions are 
likely to be full of mice, so the bodies of those 
that eat much are full of diseases.— Diogenes. 

WHAT you leave at your death, let it be 
without controversy, else the lawyers will be 
your heirs.— Osborn. 

THE happy man is he who distinguishes the 
boundary between desire and delight, and 
Stands firmly on the higher ground—he who 
knows that pleasure is not only not possession, 
but is often to be lost and always to be endan- 
gered by it.—Landor. 








RICHARD SCOTT. 
HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE, 


1. 

OvR tale is not of the mighty and the great, 
the high-born and the proud. If among such 
only there could be found incidents for a story, 
this were indeed 2 weary world ; since ninety- 
nine persons in a hundred have no such pre- 
tensions. Our hero, though belonging to the 
great majority—the common folk—may, how- 
ever, figure as a merchant prince before we 
have done with him. In its main incidents 
this history is true, and Dick Scott and his 
daughters are possibly to-day among the read- 
ers of this magazine. 

Richard Scott—in the boy’s vernacular, Dick 
—for who ever heard of a boy at school known 
by his true name?—puzzled over Pike and Da- 
boll, in arithmetic; and Lindley Murray, in 
reading and grammar; and Noah Webster, in 
the mysteries of the spelling-book, in a New 
England district school. The erudite school 
committee pronounced the word ‘‘ deestreek ;’’ 
and on this trivial circumstance turned Dick’s 
fortunes and misfortunes. He was the son of 
a widow ; and although he had neither’brothers 
nor sisters, he,had cousins half a score. 

These cousins were the children of parents 
** well-to-do ;’”’ but Dick’s mother found *it~diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet, and life, indeed, 
was to her a hard road to travel. Yet, with 
the earnest perseverance and the loving and 
hopeful ambition in which widowed mothers 
strive for their children, she labored hard 
that her son should not want any advantage 
which a mother’s effort and self-denial could 
procure for him. She did not, however, spoil 
her son ; or, like too many injudicious parents, 
impose upon herself privations, in which he 
took no share. She set before him the position 
which she desired for him; and taught him 
habits of self-reliance, industry, and prudence. 
By assisting his mother in a thousand ways, he 
bore no small proportion of the expenses of 
their little household. His hook and line, plied 
at odd hours, furnished many a dinner. His 
little garden was faithfully cultivated, and all 
the waste vegetation was turned to account in 
feeding the pig which defrauded the butcher. 
The raisins in their puddings grew upon the 
hills on whortleberry bushes, and the sharp 
barberry furnished pickle and preserve. But 
we must not be minute in recounting particu- 
lars, which our New England readers can sup- 
ply for themselves, and which all others can 
imagine. Where there is a will to be frugal, 
honest, and independent, whether in town or 
country, there is always a way. 

Dick wore, with the courage of a martyr or a 
devotee, the well-saved and well-patched gar- 
ments which his poverty imposed ; and went 
without shoes with the stern dignity of a bare 
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footed friar. He would still have gone to 
school, even if he must have gone wrapped ina 
mealsack. Before him was the glorious hope of | 
something, he knew not exactly what ; and the | 
school annoyances and boy’s buffets were to | 
him only as the prelude to high honor at some 
day. The deestreek school-house was, in his 
imagination, the vestibule of the Temple of 
Fame. This idea was, however, hardly to be 
considered original with him, since it was the 
subject of the frontispiece to his spelling- 
book. 

Mrs. Scott, his mother, was a woman of good | 
education, and of a grade of inteliect superior 
to that of the family into which she had mar- 
ried. Her husband’s relations could not help 
respecting and loving her; nor couid they fail 
to admire the manner in which she was training 
her son, nor to appreciate the honest independ- 
ence with which she avoided being burthen- 
some to her husband’s family. She gave to 
Dick, by her advice and direction, and by the | 
influence of her conversation and example, 
home opportunities far superior to those en- 
joyed by his companions. If Dick was the best 
scholar in the school, he owed his proficiency | 
to his mother. 

And if, as years went on, he came to regard | 
his schoolmates with contemptnot always con- 
cealed, that was, perhaps, only a natural re- | 
taliation. They despised his outward poverty, | 
and he looked down on their inward emptiness. 
If he regarded the schoolmaster himself as no 
paragon of learning, it must be confessed that 
his estimate was not far wrong, though pru- 
dence would have kept the nature of his senti- 
ments toward the worthy pedagogue a secret. 
If he considered the school committee to be 
rather on the order of dolts, it was surely not 
to be woudered at. They were solid men—so 
far as their pecuniary means were considered. | 
Dic < Scott, who lived under the daily reproach 
of poverty, could be excused for somewhat 
severely scanning those whose intellectual ac- | 
quirements rested upon their wealth. Boyish | 
criticism, pert and flippant, is, however just it | 
may be, intolerable. The parson, who was a 
member of the committee, ex officio, could not 
forbear a smile at the boy’s vagaries, though 
he was prudent enough, for his own interest, 
not to betray his keen enjoyment of the poor 
scholar’s satiric character. 

All these things were against Dick. His 
mother, more judicious, managed, while she 
well understood and appreciated the calibre of 
her neighbors, still to retain their esteem and 
friendship. But Dick was a boy, and until 
kind Nature contrives some way of introducing | 
the human creature upon the stage of life, fully 
developed in body and in mind, and, from the | 
hour of birth, full freighted in experience, boys 
will be boys. And they must submit to all the 
incidents and conseqnences of the troublesome 
condition of boyhood; intlicting their quack- 








| voters to control any election. 


eries upon their mates and upon their elders, 
aud suffering the penalty in return. 

Now, among the Scotts, there was a king of 
Scotts. He ruled his own household, for he 
had no wife. He ruled all the Scotts by virtue 
of his broad acres, his cash, and stocks, and 
bonds, and mortgages. And, under color of 
affection for him, all the Scotts, to quote an old 
joke, loved the very ground he walked upon, 
He ruled the town, since he held persuaders, in 
the form of claims, upon a sufficient number of 
Of course he 
was one of the school committee, as his name 
was stereotyped upon the ballots of the citi- 
zens for every office which he could hold. He 
was as much a lordling, by prescriptive right, 
as if he had been born to command, and his 
birthright had been recognized. 

Uncle Scott really liked our hero’s mother, 
and, in his consequential way, rendered hera 
great deal of welcome assistance. He would 
have patronized her, but she had a graceful 
mode of so receiving his kindness, as, while she 
showed her gratitude, to force him, in despite 
of himself, to feel obliged to her for accepting 
his courtesy. He might even have attempted 
to marry her, but she left no opening for such 
a proposition ; and all the other Scotts lived in 
a constant state of apprehension and of ma- 
neuvring against such a consummation. 

Uncle Scott had his own ideas of generosity 
and of public spirit. These ideas, though to 
himself vast, were not astounding to other 
people. We are afraid that Uncle Scott was 
what the Yankees call a “‘ nigh,”’ or a “‘ stingy” 
man. He could have liked young Dick as well 
as his mother, for the boy’s industry and fru- 
gality were after his uncle’s own heart. And 
what Dick did from dire necessity, and the 
hope of bettering his condition, his uncle re- 
garded—for he could see no other motive—as 
done for the love of money. In Uncle Scott’s 
mind that love was the root of all good, instead 
of all evil. All the other Scotts, however, bro- 
thers and sisters, and nephews and nieces, took 
care that Uncle Scott should lose no cireum- 
stance of poor Dick’s ill report. They cer- 
tainly extenuated nothing; but the rest of the 
injunction, to set down naught in malice, was 
not heeded by them. So poor Dick did not 
rank, on the whole, very high in the favor of 
his bachelor uncle. : 


II. 


So stood matters in a certain year, just when 
the annual school examination was pending. 
Mr. Scott had increased the public expectation 
and interest, by announcing that he should pre- 
senta prize to the boy who should be pronounced 
the best pupil in the school. It was a great 
matter to Dick ; not indeed to be declared the 
best by men whose opinion he did not greatly 
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value, but really to be the most proficient. 
had diligently applied his hours to study. The 
parson, sympathizing with his laudable ambi- 
tion, had given him gratuitous lessons in the 
branches which the not very extended curri- 
culum of the school did not include. Every 
disinterested person took it for granted that 
Richard Scott would win his uncle’s magnifi- 
cent prize without a contest, whatever that 
prize might prove to be. But the schoolmaster 
was inwardly resolved that Dick should do no 
such thing, if he could prevent it. And Uncle 
came to witness the ordeal, of which he was to 
be one of the arbiters, heartily hoping that 
Dick would fail. For, on the evening before, 
the graceless lad had been only restrained by 
his mother’s eye, from openly scofling, in his 
uncle’s presence, at teacher, committee, and 
the whole thing. 

When the trial took place the contestants 
were soon narrowed down to two, Dick and an- 
other. All that could be done by the teacher, 
who conducted the examination, was done to 
favor Dick’s rival. And Uncle Scott inter- 
rupted with cross questions—cross in a double 
sense—which put him on exhibition, rather 
than the scholars. The obedient committee, 
seeing which way King Scott leaned, were too 
loyal not to favor their master, though in so 
doing they also exhibited themselves. The 
parson was on pins, and in mortal terror for 
his favorite; for Dick managed to make the 
ignorance of his examiners awfully ridiculous. 
The parson, the doctor, the lawyer, the peda- 
gogue, the boy himself, and his mother, were 
the only persons who could appreciate the 
points of the ludicrous exhibition. The school- 
master could not indeed take in all; but he 
could not fail to perceive that he himself was 
in no small degree shown up before the lawyer, 
the doctor, and the parson, and he vowed in 
his heart that he would throw the young tartar 
if he could. What the judges desired to do was 
palpable enough ; but, awed by the village pro- 
fessionals, they did not quite dare to do it, and 
the sympathy of the audience was entirely with 
our hero. Asa way out of the dilemma, King 
Scott proposed that the decision should be left 
with the minister, trusting that, at the*very 
worst, the reverend gentleman would pro- 
nounce the issue undecided, and the honors 
equal. 

But the parson, abetted by the unspoken 
though evident support of the doctors of medi- 
cine and of law, thongh one-fourth of his salary 
came from Uncle Scott, and though he knew 
exactly what he was expected to say, had the 
unparalleled audacity to decide in Dick’s favor. 
There were dark looks in the faces of the com- 
mittee, but pleased countenances over all the 
rest of the house. For the boy had fuught a 
good fight and won it. 

And now Uncle Scott was forced to redeem 


He | 
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his word and present the prize. He had in- 
tended a speech, but was not equal to the ocea- 
sion ; and with a few, and those not very hearty 
words, he arose, and, calling Dick, presented 
the lad with a SILVER HALF DOLLAR! He 
paused for a reply, if, indeed, the successful 
contestant, overpowered by the great man’s 
munificence, could find words to make one. 
Dick solemnly bowed. And holding up the 
coin, so that all might take in its vastness, he 
modestly expressed his doubts whether he were 
entitled to so magnificent a premium, particu- 
larly as so much undue favor had been extend- 
ed to him in the contest, and the judges had 
evidently been with him all along. And he 
concluded by saying, ‘‘I therefore return te 
you the ample token of your liberal heart, with 


| the understanding that the princely sum shall 


be invested in good securities, and the annual 
interest be appiied to the purchase of a medal, 
to be called the Scott Medal, and presented to 


| the most deserving pupil in the de-e-e-s—tree’k 


| school!’ 


| 


| himself. 





Mrs. Scott nearly fainted. The parson was 
seized with such a fit of coughing as would 
have justified a modern congregation in send- 
ing him abroad for his health. The audience, 
joining the scholars, with no fear of King Scott 
before their eyes, broke out into laughter loud 
and long. The examination was over, and it 
is hardly necessary to say that Richard Scott 
went no longer to the “‘dees-treeck school.’’ 

And now Dick had time on his hands, but 
more care than time. The time he did and 
could employ, in assisting his mother and in 
improving himself. He dared to hope that 
there might be some town in America where 
there was no uncles and cousins to put him 
down ; and in which, after a year or two had 
given him the approach to manly appearance, 
he might even aspire to the dignity of a teacher 
And he hoped, beyond that, to be- 
come lawyer, or doctor, or even minister; for 
he was familiar with the history of the men 
who, under adverse circumstances, have fought 
their way up. 

But he was filled with care and anxiety by 
the perplexity of his mother. She, good wo- 
man, was daily badgered by people anxious to 
know what she would do with “that boy.’’ 
She had no fear that Dick would not do well 
enough for himself and herself too. But the 
pearls of their twilight thought, and the pro- 
phecies they read together in the evening ashes ; 
the dreams of fame and competence and honor 
which comforted the mother and child in their 
poverty, she could not bring forth to be trodden 
under unfeeling feet. So when asked, she an- 
swered nothing. And the question was still 
put, half in reproach, “* What will you do?” 
Death, the great demonstra tor,solved the rid- 
dle, so far as the mother was concerned. Mrs. 
Scott died—and her doing was done. 
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ITT. 

SHARP lads turn sharp corners, There isan 
old proverb which says of the clever lad, ‘‘ He 
will either make a spoon or spoil a horn.’”’ 
Quite as many horns are spoiled as spoons 
made, we fancy, by these who exhibit undue 
precocity, except when they are blessed with 
very judicious parents. If they have tbe mis- 
fortune either to keep indiscreet guardians, or 
to luse good ones, there is great fear for them. 

Richard Scott, when he entered upon man- 
hood, was neither doctor, nor lawyer, nor cler- 
gyman. He was a journeyman shoemaker; as 
good a trade as any for one who has a liking 
for it, and who holds to the maxim, that what- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 
Dick had no liking for his business, and did not 
care whether his work was done well or not. 

At the time when his mother passed away, all 
hearts were softened to the dying widow and her 
orphan child. Uncle Seott, who was net, when 
left to himself, a bad or an unkind man, con- 
soled her last moments with the promise that 
he would care for her child, and see that he was 
suitably provided for. The world and the flesh 
are subdued among decent people by sickness 
and death, and everybody meant well by poor 
Dick for at least a month after his mother died. 
But the personage who is usually named in 
connection with the flesh and the world, and 
who is called, in derision, the ‘‘ gentleman in 
black,”’ is apt to work his way in as the mourn- 
ers lay aside their weeds. He comes even be- 
fore, if there is any condition of dollars and 
cents in the way. ‘‘ What will you do with the 
boy ?”? was the question which interested par- 
ties now began to ask his uncle, since his mo- 
ther had ceased to have any voice upon earth. 
Unele had less difficulty in answering than 
mother had found. The question was chiefly 
put by Dick’s aunts and cousins, at and by the 
instigation of the third member of the firm 
World, Flesh, & Co., well known in all old legal 
indictments. The same spirit of the adversary 
prompted the answer. Uncle Seott, who had 
been duly appointed Richard’s guardian, bound 
him apprentice to a shoemaker. 

Richard’s objections to the business selected 
for him were thought ridiculous by everybody, 
his friend the parson alone excepted ; and the 
parson knew that the secret hopes of Richard 
were better kept secret, and buried with his mo- 
ther. And the more Richard rebelled against 
the provision made for him, the more exaspe- 
rated grew that protean creature—the public. 
The village was unanimous against a beggar 
who would be a chooser; against an ingrate 
who despised the kindness of his friends, and 
who objected to an arrangement which insured 
him a good home and a govd trade. But those 
twilight conferences of the boy and his mother, 
those radiant hopes which had cheered them in 
their poverty, how could he give them up? 





————__. 


And if his mother could look down upon him— 
an idea he dreaded now much as he once had 
cherished it—if she could look down upon him, 
must she see her statesman a shoemaker? And 
in his boyish inexperience, he could not keep 
the secret of his mother’s aspirations and his 
own. 

* Allright,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘ You can go to 
college on the interest of the money your mo 
ther left vou.”’ 

This was acruel thrust. But, then, had not 
Uncle Scott, when his mother’s affairs were 
settled, advanced a dollar and a half cash to 
pay the balance of the last debt she owed? 
And had not Dick’s aunts and uncles jointiy 
contributed to give him a “‘bran new’”’ suit, to 
say nothing of the plenishing of his scanty 
wardrobe from those of his cousins? And had 
not he boarded and visited around six weeks 
among them, doing nothing, except all the 
work which a hired farm boy would have 
done? College, indeed! Well, it was wonder- 
ful what a modest choice beggars could make! 

Poor Dick! He had nothing but to submit. 
The good minister comforted him with the hint 
that he ought to follow his studies, even over 
the lapstone, and promised to continue his 
assistance to him. So for a while the boy 
strove to be content, though the jeers of his 
shopmates somewhat annoyed him. But the 
weight of his cruel disappointments fell on him 
at last, when ore cousin saluted him in the 
street with ‘‘Gvood-morning, Doctor Awl!” 
Another addressed him, ‘‘ Esquire Lapstone.” 
And one graceless varlet called after him, 
“How does your reverence like the care of 
soles?”” It was awful. But then Mrs. Scott, 
his mother, had been dead three whole months, 
and how could it be expected that boys should 
respect the orphan’s grief longer than that, 
especially when they overheard all that their 
parents sail upon the subject of poor Dick’s 
daring, unconscionable, and presumptuous 
conduct? It was a rough experience. But 
Richard was not quite a fool, and so resigned 
himself to his fate, and tried to make the best 
of the misfortune he coull not help. Had his 
mother been alive to guide him, he would 
have found solace in his books, and availed 
himself ef the good clergyman’s assistance. 
But he had a greedy ear for flattery, and soon 
began to regard himself as already ‘‘some- 
body.’’ He was reader, orator, counsellor, and 
judge of appeals in all questions which came 
up over the “waxed ends,”’ whether the point 
in dispute were history, biography, geography, 
religion, or politics. He sank, at last, upon 
his laurels, and settled into a contented ‘‘ good 
fellow,” great in the shop, if he could not shine 
in Congress. But all his shopmates declared 
that he might have risen to that and more, if 
he had only had fair play. Dick grew fat on 
such food, was satisfied with his lot, and even 
became almost civil to his uncle. 
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Sharp boys, as we have said, turn sharp cor- 
ners. Richard Scott had turned his, and was 
on a rapid descent. The child’s ambition had 
been broken ; and for the golden dreams of his 
boyhood, he was now content to accept the 
wretched alternative of going below himself 
four the admiration which he coveted. You 
must have seen many such wrecks, if you have 
used your eyes, in pot-house oracles and tap- 
room umpires. 

Dick’s uncle died. The man was buried, and 
his will was read. Dick was among the lega- 
tees, and his legacy was—that same half-dollar! 
The young man was almost stunned with anger 
and mortification. He moved not, said no- 
thing, heard nothing more. The legal verbiage 
of the remainder of the document sounded in 
his ears, but made no impression on his senses. 
He was shut up within himself, and his mother 
seemed to come and comfort and encourage 
him. The bustle at the conclusion of the read- 
ing awakened him from his reverie. He walked 
out of the house, no one presuming to speak to 
him, and from that hour his mind was settled, 
and his heart resolved. He would not be con- 
quered by the mean and miserable arts of those 
who had supplanted him. His owa conscience 
told him that he had given them in his conduct 
but too good a base for their envious opera- 
tions, and all the man in him was stirred up to 
defeat their unfriendly expectations. 

The half-dollar was tendered to the legatee, 
forthwith, though no legacy is due undera year, 
at least. The executor maliciously said that he 
thought he might take the risk in a case like 
this, as the means of the estate were ample for 
this disbursement. If the man expected either 
a surly, a witty, or a complaining reply, he 
was disappointed. Dick accepted the half- 
dollar, punched a hole in it, and nailed it to his 
bench. ‘* While I keep this,” said he to his 
shopmates, “I shall not be out of money. And 
we won’t mention Uncle Scott again, if you 
please.’’ 

His companions thought that Richard was 
paying more respect to his uncle’s memory than 
it deserved, by keeping himself aloof from all 
his old haunts. As time wore on, they saw a 
deeper purpose. Some thought he was “ grow- 
ing serious,” as they discovered that he was at 
the minister’s house once or twice a week. 
Others thought that he was studying law, as 
he had been seen several times to go to the 
squire’s. We may anticipate a secret, which 
in due time was proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. The squire, like all country lawyers, 
was a conveyancer, and agent for procuring 
money. The first small mortgage (these things 
always begin in small sums, as small leaks sink 
great ships), which was executed on the Scott 
property in the hands of his cousins, was drawn 
in favor of Richard Scott, Squire Lapstone, 
Doctor Awl. Weneed not follow all the steps 
by which the young man retrieved himself. 





But the half-dollar marked the second sharp 
corner round which Richard turned ; this time 
up hill instead of down, and, wonderful to say, 
but true, the up hill was the easier. Try it, 
young man, and you will find it so. 

Richard’s legacy proved more valuable to the 
legatee than any other named in the will of 
Thomas Scott, yeoman, deceased, testate, and 
paid over by the executor with will annexed. 
It was the foundation of the fortune of Richard 
Scott, Esq., whose name is good for tens of 
thousands ; and whose fine literary and artistic 
taste, and whose elegantly yet chastely fur- 
nished mansion, show that, because a man can 
make a shoe, it does not follow that he knows 
nothing beyond his last. The minister, his life- 
long friend, rejoices in him pecuniarily as one 
of the most liberal and public-spirited men in 
his parish, and morally and religiously edify- 
ing the church. And ail men honor his gene- 
rous and discriminating philanthropy. 

The half-dollar is stil! in existence. Richard 

, Scott had a mind once to adopt it as a trade- 
| mark. But just then he happened to read 
| Dickens’s “ Hard Times,”’ in which is portrayed 

the folly of Mr. Bounderly. He avoided the 

disgusting egotism of boasting of the difficulties 
| which beset his early path, and never speaks 
| of his childhood and youth, except to honor 
the mother, to whom he declares he owes 
everything that he is or has. He is a living 
illustration of what mind cultivated may do in 
ennobling a man, and what true strength piety 
may give to character. Without pretence, he 
walks his way honored in a community which 
does not trouble itself about his origin. 

The only boasting we hear concerning Rich- 
ard Scott is from a set of broken-down cousins, 
who are as proud of his reputation as if they 
| had made it for him. So they did, indeed, but 
| no special thanks are duetothem. If they pay 
his interest, well for them ; and if not, he does 
| not press them. The whole combined estates 
| bid fair to fall of their own weight into his pos- 
| session some day ; but the property will not all 

stay in his family, if he can find any poor 
Dicks among his cousins’ children, or any 
| deserving daughters. 


ee Oe 


| LOVE HER. 
(Inscribed to Miss Bertis K., of Violet Dale.) 
BY B—. 
I Love her! Yes, the warm life-blood 
That in these veins of mine doth stir, 
Should in one red unbroken flood 
Gush from my heart for her. 


I love her—love the very air 
That fans her cheek or waves her tress, 
The glove her little hands doth wear, 
The earth her little feet doth press. 


The rose that decorates her head, 
And every shrub and every flower 

That ’s bruised by her gentle tread, 
Is sweeter from that very hour. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CARDINAL CAPE (TRICOT). 

Materials.—Eight ounces of violet, two ounces of 
black, and one and a half of white 4-thread fleecy 
wool, a few small skeins of black wool twisted with 
while silk, eighteen medium-sized black beads, two 
or three wooden tricot hooks No. 8 (Bell gauge), of 
the same length. 

THE violet foundation of this pelerine is 
worked in tricot. The under border is worked 
Separately, and sewn on afterwards. 

Begin at the under part of the foundation 
with 279 stitches for the width, and work the 
first 11 rows plain ; in the 12th row commence 
the requisite decrease, by which the pelerine 
gradually becomes narrower over the shoul- 





ders, and fits close at the throat. 
5th and 6th stitches on each side in the 12th 
row must be worked up together ; then always 
after 13 stitches the two following must be 
worked up together. Upon this always after 
every 4rows the 5th and 6th stitches are worked 
up together, and again decrease, as in the 12th 
row. By this means the spaces between are 
gradually reduced to 1 stitch, and from the 2d 
decreasing line care must be taken that the 
stitches knitted together from the middle of the 
back (vith regard to the right and left front 
part) goin opposite directions. Therefore, in 
the first half, as far as the middle of the back, 
work always the stitch standing after, and in 
the last half the stitch standing before, with 
the stitches rising in straight lines from the 
underdecreasing stitches. Continue this until 43 
vows are worked, and in the 44th row leave the 


; 


i 


| 10 end stitches untouched. In working off 
| leave the 10 front stitches on the hook. 
| 45th row. Work up and off the worked-off 
stitches of the preceding row. 
46th. Besides the 10 end stitches previously 
left leave 3 more, and retain also 3 more at the 
beginning upon the hook. Work these 2 last 
rows alternately as far as the 52d row, and in 


| the 48th row continue the decrease as far as 


possible. 

53d. With this row work up and off all the 
end stitches as far as the end of the 44th row. 
Draw a violet wool cord of chain stitch, one 
and a half yard long, through the front perpen- 
dicular stitch threads of this 
row, and to the ends of this 
cord fasten woollen tassels of 
the same color 6 inches long, 
and twice bound round at the 
upper part with black wool 
twisted with white silk. 

For the under border begin 
with 19 stitches for the breadth. 
For this crochet 20 single with 
black wool, and now work so 
that the under scallops repre- 
sented in the design go towards 
the right hand obliquely, as be- 
fore mentioned. 

1st row. In tricot work the 
first 6 stitches with black wool, 
then, take a white reel and 
work up the following 6 stitches 
with white, then take a second 
black reel and work up the 6 
following stitches with black, 
and take a second white reel 
and work the remaining stiteh- 
es with white. All four reels 


For this the { remain on the work, and the stitches are always 


worked up and off with the same reel. 

2d. Like the 1st, that is, the loop remaining 
upon the hook from the last stitch of the pre 
ceding row forms the first stitch of the new 
row ; then work through the 2d perpendicular 
stitch thread lying in front, and so on. 

8d to the*7th. In these five rows the scollop 
advances outwardly 1 stitch downwards ; there- 
fore, always at the beginning of this row, in 
stead of working through the second, work 
through the front stitch thread standing out 
wards. There remain, however, as shown in 
the design, 6 stitches of each color, and the 
scollop gradually widens at the end from 1 to 
6 white stitches. 

8th and 9th. Plain, namely, working throngh 
the 2d stitch thread, and always 6 stitches of 
each color. 
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10th to the 14th. As the scallop must be again 
worked back in this row, work through the 
third instead of the second perpendicular stitch 
thread. For this the end stitch must be reversed 
at the first 3 times, 6 stitches always upon the 
first stitch of the other colors; and the white 
stitches at the end are reduced to 1 stitch. 

15th and 16th rows like the 1st and 2d, and so 
on for the whole width of the bottom of the 
pelerine, which contains 18 scallops ; then cro- | 
chet on the scallop side of this a row of double 
stitches with violet, and over these little scal- | 
lops with white wool *1; double in the nearest 
38 chain, passing over one under stitch ; repeat 
from *; into the top of the white work little 
scallops with black wool twisted with white 
silk; * draw 1 loop through in front of the 
nearest double, and work off both by putting 
the thread round a fresh 3 chain, and repeat 
from the fast *. 

In the middle white scollops work according 
to the design a running pattern in feather stitch 
with black wool twisted with white silk; with 
the latter work also the little feather sprigs 
with a black bead in the middle in the upper 
white scallop; sew the border to the pelerine, 
and then crochet up the front 5 rows of double 
stitch—the 1st violet, 2d white, 3d black, 4th 
white, 5th violet. In working these double, 
inclose both the horizontal stitch threads upon 
the hook. The trimming for the throat is also 
worked separately, and sewn on. For this 
make a chain of 80 stitches with white wool 
and tricot, 1 plain row over it. In the next row 
work up with white wool, and work off with 
black twisted with white silk. In working off 
these stitches draw 3 loops always through the 
front before the following stitch of the hook is 
worked off with it. Work a similar pattern on 
the under side; for this turn the work, and 
crochet again through the front perpendicular 
stitch threads of the Ist row with white wool, 
and work off as before with black twisted with 
white. 
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GAITER FOR LITTLE GIRL. 

Materials.—One ounce and a quarter of white Ber- 
lin wool, one skein of rose-colored filoselle, crochet 
hook No. 13, bell gauge. 

WorK in rows forwards and backwards. 
The upper part is ornamented with little shells, 
increasing in number towards the front of the 
gaiter. 

Commence with fifty stitches, The chain | 
should be loose. Work the first row plain in 
double stitch, increasing one stitch in the last, 
Sticking always in the back thread. The first 
pattern is worked at the end of the second row. 
For this lay the thread round the needle, stick 
over the first row into the last stitch but three 
—the forty-sixth stitch of the first row—and 
draw a loop through. When there are four of 





these double loops furmed by sticking in the 


same stitch upon the needle, take them from 
the needle all together with one chain, then 
crochet another chain, and conclude the row 
with three plain stitches. The upper edge is in 
straight lines. At the under edge as far as the 
middle, increase one stitch at the conclusion of 
each row. 

At the end of the fourth row, work two shell 
patterns in reversed order, and afterwards the 





The first of 
these two patterns commences in the sixth 
stitch, reckoning backwards from the edge ; the 
latter must meet the last edge stitch but one. 

6th row contains three shell patterns separated 
by three double. 

8th. Work six double to form the beginning 
of the gore, work back upon these six stitches, 
and at the end make thirteen chain to begin 
the front of the foot; upon this chain work 
thirteen double, then six double upon the six 
stitches of the gore, and six stitches further on 
to lengthen it. Work back again to the end of 
the foot. 

From here work as far as the front middle of 
the gaiter three entire rows forward and two 


remainder in the same manner. 
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back. In the first of these three rows forward, 
work five shell patterns, six in the second, and 
eight in the third ; then continue the work in 
the same manner in the opposite direction until 
you have reached the row with one shell. 

The back of the gaiter requires twenty-two 
rows with the patterns arranged in two little 
scallops. Each seallop begins like the front 
with one shell. The longest pattern row con- 
tains five patterns. All the rows are worked 
in straight lines except the eleventh and 
twelfth. In order to widen the upper part, 
turn the werk in the eleventh row after thirty- 
eight stitches ; and in working back upon these, 
crochet a shell pattern in the last stitch but one. 

When these rows are finished, sew the gaiter 
up lengthwise on the wrong side. Then work 
one row of double round the upper and under 
edge. For the under conclusion, crochet picots 
containing five chain with one double in the 
first chain. At the upper edge work an inter- 
rupted treble row. Make a chain with two 
little tassels at the ends to run into this row. 


Above the interrupted treble work a line of | 


picots as before described. Then crochet two 
narrow straps, consisting of four rows of double, 
and fasten them under the foot. Each shell 
pattern has a cross stitch of filoselle in the 
middle, and a line of cross stitch round the 
edge of the foot (see design.) 


oe 


WRITING-CASE.—EMBROIDERY. 


Materials.—Brown woollen reps, silk fiat braid in 
two corresponding shades of brown, silk cordon, 
also in suitable colors ; card-board, black silk cord, 
brown ribbon, etc, 
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i 
are arranged in the same manner, the outer 
square of which is five incbes and a half high, 
four inches and a balf broad. It will be easy 
to work the scallop ornamented with light silk 
braid. A large flower fills the middle space 
(Fig. 1) like the corner flower, or initials may 
be worked in raised embroidery, surrounded 
with a kind of foliage in fish-bone stitch, worked 
with shaded brown sllk. 


Fig. 2.—Writing-Case—Open. 





Our model is embroidered with maize silk, 
with black stalk stitch and black knots; the 
fish-bone stitch is of brown silk. Between the 
two sides of the cover a space is left for two 
lines of stitching, which forms the back of the 
book ; but these lines must not be stitched until 
the entire cover is lined with the same material, 
and a piece of card-board pushed in, which is 
| fastened at the same time. 
| ‘The inner arrangement of the case shown in 

Fig. 2 is also of brown reps, and is sixteen and 

a half inches long and six and a quarter inches 
| broad. A flat piece of card-board, ten inches 


Fig. 1.—Writing-Case—Closed. 





BOTH the outer cover sides are worked upon 
brown reps, measuring sixteen inches in length 
and eleven inches and a half in breadth. 

The pattern is braided in black, while stitches 
of maize silk, three together, ornament the 
outer edge of the dark braid, and light brown 
buttonhole stitch the inner edge. The corner 


and a half long and six inches broad, is gummed 
underneath exactly in the middle. 

The narrow stuff part that turns over is fast- 
ened with fish-bone stitch in maize color, and, 
with the piece of the material that turns over 
at the sides, forms a pocket for sheets of paper, 
envelopes, ete. The outer edge of the case is 





flower consists of leaves of raised embroidery, 
between which are fish-bone stitches of brown 
shaded silk; the veins and calix knots are 
maize color, The colors for the middle pattern 


ornamented with silk cord ; a narrow ribbon is 
placed in the middle of the case. For holding 
the blotting-paper, white moire paper is put in 
as a cover for the blotting-paper. Little elastic 
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straps are placed for the pens, etc. The nibs 
of the pens are put in a little pocket of cloth 
and pasteboard, which forms the pen-wiper 
also, see design. At the other end is a pocket 
for steel pens. 
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TOILET CUSHION. 
(See Plate Printed in Colors in front of Book.) 

Materials.—A piece of very fine white Swiss mus- 
lin nine inches square, a little rose-colored Shetland 
wool, a very fine rug needle, a half yard of narrow 
white braid, and one yard of white silk fringe. 

THE design (which consists of sprays of 
leaves in the centre, surrounded by Vandykes, 
having a single leaf in each), must first be 
drawn on paper thus — 

Draw a circle 5 inches in diameter, in which 
draw four sprays of three leaves, each spray 
occupying the space of one-quarter of the circle. 
Let the stems incline towards the centre, as 
seen in the engraving. Now draw eight Van- 
dykes round the circle, in 
each of which draw a sin- 
gle leaf to corespond with 
those in the 
leaf running to the point 
of the Vandyke, which 
should be about two inches 
deep. 

The design being thus 
prepared, place it under 
the muslin, on which trace 
it with a fine black lead- 
pencil or a brush, and in- 
digo mixed with thin guin- 
water. 

Now remove the paper, 
and with the Shetland wool 
chain stitch the sprays and 
single leaves in the Van- 
dykes very finely. Take a 
piece of white braid suffi- 
cient to go round the circle, 
and with the wool slightly 
and loosely work a row of open buttonhole 
stitches on one edge of it, and run it neatly round 
the circle, taking the two ends through the mus- 
lin, as it is difficult to fasten braid invisibly. Cut 
away the muslin between the Vandykes, leav- 
ing sufficient outside each to form a narrow 
turning which must be made on the right side 
of the cushion. On this turning lay the white 
silk fringe, and run it neatly round each Van- 
dyke, making the edge exactly cover the mark 
forming the outline of the Vandykes. Now 
make a cushion of strong white linen, suffi- 
ciently high to allow the fringed points to touch 
the table ; the bottom of it may be covered with 
rose-colored silk, and the top and sides with 
white silk or satin. Fill it tightly, but not too 


sprays—the 
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colored and white ribbon mixed, tack in the 
centre, and the cushion is complete. 

It is impossible to describe the chaste and 
elegant appearance of this simple cushion when 
made ; and we feel sure our fair young friends 
will acknowledge it to be a pretty specimen of 
the many ornamental and useful articles which 
may be made at very tritling expense both of 
money and time. 

The cushion may, of course, be made to suit 
the drapery of any room by substituting any 
other colored wool, ribbon, etc. 


>= 





WORK-BASKET. 
Materials.—Silver glazed perforated card-board 
(canvas 2 la jardiniére), green chenille, green satin 
ribbon, four-fifths of an inch wide, green sewing silk, 
thin card-board; white calico, narrow green ribbon. 


Tuts work-basket, in the shape of a star, is 
covered with silver glazed perfurated curd- 





board, which is embroidered with green che- 
nille in the manner seen in the illustration. 
Cut first the bottom and the cover of the basket 
of both plain and of perforated card-board ; and 
the border, which must be four inches deep, 
and long enongh to correspond to the outer 
edge of the star parts, which forms the cover. 
All the different pieces of card-board must then 
be covered with calico. Then join the border 
with overcast stitches on to the bottom of the 
basket, and ornament the pieces of perforated 
card-board with embroidery, as seen in illus- 
tration. When the different parts are com- 


| pleted, fasten them on to the pieces of card- 


| 
| 


hard, and tack the circle round which the braid | 


is sewn to the top of the cushion, allowing the 
points to fall over. Make a pretty Knot of rose- 


| 


board with overcast stitches, bind the upper 
edge of the basket with green sitk ribbon, and 
join the seam by a ruche of green satin ribbon ; 
o similar ruche is sewn on the edge of the cover. 


' The basket fastens with a crystal button and a 
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loop of white elastic. 
handles, which consist of strips of perforated 
card-board, trimmed with ruches of green rib- 
bon. 


> 


SHIRT-BOX. 


Materials.--Leather or cashmere, either green or 
brown, silk cordon to match, curled cord, gold cord. 
If the case be made at home, card-board, white glazed 
paper, and stiff linen must be added. 





Lastly, sew on the 


OOK AND MAGAZINE. 


———_——_. 
On a round foundation of 23 stitches with 
the half inch mesh, net 2 plain rounds. 
3d round. Round mesh, plain netting. 
4th, Sth, and 6th. The same. 
7th. Halt-inch mesh, 2 stitches in each. 
8th. Same mesh, 1 stitch in each, missing the 
| first, netting the next stitch, and returning w 
the missed one all round. 
9th. Round mesh, 1 stitch in each. 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th. The same. 





Fig. 1.—Shirt-Box (Close:!). 


THE box should be just large enough to hold 
the number of dress shirts required for packing. 


Fig. 2,—Shirt-Box (Open). 





It may be made by a lady, but is better pur- 
chased of a portmanteau-maker. 

It may then be covered with cashmere, lea- 
ther, or velvet, embroidered. The initials of 
the owner should be in the middle of the box 
cover. 
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| 14th. Half-inch mesh, 3 stitches in each, 
15th and 21 succeeding rounds. Round mesh, 
1 stitch in each. 
} 7th. Wide fiat mesh, 3 stitches in each. 
| 38th, Round mesh. Net 3 stitches together 
missing the first 3, netting the 3 next, and re 
| turning to the missed 3, continue all round. 
| 39th. Round mesh, 1 stitch in each. 
40th and 4 succeeding rounds The same. 
The top part of the cover is now netted, and 
| there remain but the points to net. 
| With round mesh net 13 stitches, and in- 
| stead of continuing the round, return on the 13 
stitches, missing the last. Continue backwards 
and forwards on these, always missing the last 
till you have but one stitch left on the mesh. 
| Cut the cotton and fasten the end ; take up the 
next 13 stitches, and make another point, and 
continue the same all round the cover. 
Now commence the darning. Thread the 
| rug needle with green wool, and insert it in the 
5th mesh from the centre (which is where the 
two knots are visible in one mesh), and darn 3 
| meshes upwards to the right, filling the meshes 
closely with wool ; then in a line with the first 
of these 3 and upwards to the left darn 2 meshes, 
each separately, in order that all the darning 
may lean to the right. 

Having done this there will be one mesh left 
in the middle of the green Vandyke, which darn 
in plum color. Darn 6 of these round the cen- 
tre of the cover. Between the lower points of 


| each Vandyke there will be three diamonds, 


ORIENTAL TABLE-COVER. 
(See Plate Printed in Colors in front of Book.) 
Materials,—Knitting cotton No. 4, three meshes, 
two flat, one-half aa inch wide, the other an inch 
and a half, and one round mesh No. 14, twenty-seven 
skeins of Berlin wool, three of each of the following 
colors: peach, green, plum, yellow, claret, dark blue, 
pink, light blue, and scarlet, a large rug needle, and 
a netting needle. 


darn the middle one in dark blue. 
Now in the 12th mesh (where the 3 knots are 


| seen in one mesh), with scarlet darn a diamond 
| of 4 meshes to the right; do the same in every 


5th mesh all round. 

As before, there will be 3 vacant meshes be- 
tween the lower points of each scarlet diamond, 
the ceutre one of which fill with dark blue, and 
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a 
es with above the dark blue spot darn a Vandyke of 4 glacé silk. Between the box filled with emery 
meshes in claret. | and the needle case, place four papers filled 
5° In the 36th round of netting darn close dia- | with needles, as can be seen in Fig. 1. On the 
monds of 9 meshes (leaving a space of 3 meshes 
h. between the lower points of each), of different 
sing the colors, in the following order: peach, green, 
rning wo plum, yellow, claret, dark blue, pink, light 
blue. There are 33 diamonds required in the 
round ; it will therefore be necessary to work 
these 8 colors 4 times, which will leave one still 
vacant; this one may be darned in scarlet. 
Miss 3 meshes upwards from one of these 
closely-darned diamonds, and darn 6 meshes 
to the right, then 4 meshes in an opposite di- 
rection from each point of the 6 already darned, 
thus three sides of a diamond are furmed ; com- 
plete the 4th side by darning 6 meshes. 
There will be 17 diamonds, which may be 
darned thus: yellow, dark blue, scarlet, green, 
peach, claret, light blue, pink. Repeat these 
colors twice, which will leave one to do; this ee 
may be done in plum-color. Fig. 1.—Needle Case with Emery Cushion—Open. 
h. This will leave an open diamond of 16 meshes | ontside the case is covered with colored glacé 
aa (4 each way), the centre 4 of which darn in 2 | silk, embroidered with point russe, see Fig. 2. 
’ colors, the two opposite each other in one, and | 
the other two in a good contrasting color. 
b. There is always a slight irregularity in round | 
ether netting, which will cause the first diamond to | 
und Te appear scarcely even with the last. This, how- 
nd. ever, cannot be avoided, and is not discernible 
except on very close examination, and dues not 
, at all affect its appearance when on the table. 
d, and It will also be found necessary to lessen the | 
sd ine space between the open diamonds, one mesh | 
the 13 in two instances, as if there were two more 
waa meshes it would cause an irregularity in the 
yn close diamonds. 
a The top part of the cover is now finished, and 
ap the the points only remain to be darned. 
. oan Between each point darn a close diamond of 
9 meshes, the lower point of which will hide 
i the the fastening of cotton at the commencement 
in the of the netted point. Fig. 2.—Needle Case with Emery Cushion—Closed. 
, At the end of every point darn an open dia- | ‘ ; aad 
e the mond of 4 meshes, and knot a tassel in the last The pieces of silk are joined together at the 
arn 3 mesh of each point composed of 4 diehte'et corners of the case with fine buttonhole stitch. 
yu each color used in darning. | | eke os 
chek Pn, - - oa quickly done, and has a very 
ning gn and elegant appearance. 
h left 
darn NEEDLE CASE WITH EMERY CUSHION. 
a THIs pretty little case is very practical; it 
Ke can be carried in the pocket. It is made of 
) card-board of a square shape, about two inches 
Re and two-fifths high, with a well-fitting cover, 
ee and ornamented with point russe embroidery 
ae 7m glacé silk. The top of the case is cut out on 
1e four sides, as seen in Fig. 1, which shows 
—- case without the cover. Inside the case 
Loe place a smaller card-board box filled with 
po emery; the top of this box is covered with | 
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a : a 
SKIPPING-ROPE OF GRAY COTTON, | first be cat of the boot worn, and the shoe 
COVERED WITH RED WOUL. kuitted from that, in double rip of any plain 
Materials.—Spanish bamboo or cord, red fleecy 
wool, gray cotton. 













FG. 2 shows one end of the skipping-rope. 
It consists of a piece of Spanish bamboo or 
cord, oue yard and thirty-two inches long. 
The ends must be covered with cotton, so as to 
form the handle, which are then covered with | 
thick gray cotton, drawn on very tight, and 


Fg. 1 Fig. 2. 


color. A cork soleis sewn in at the bottom. 


The border around the top is of open crochet, 
in scarlet wool, and a rosette of scarlet on the 
toe. 


fastened underneath the knob. Then begin to 
darn the handles, from Fig. 1, with gray cotton, 
beginning in the middle of the top, and then 
work on with red wool. When the handle is | 
completed, cover the bamboo or cord with but- | 
tonhole stitch of red wool, working over one 

double gray thread, always working two but- 

tonhole stitches in every other button stitch ; | 
loop; these two stitches must be alternated in 
every round, as can be seen on Fig. 1. Loops 
of red wool finish off each handle at the bottom. 








KNITTED OVERSHOE. 


THIS is intended to be drawn over a boot or MADE of quilted piqué; the edge finished with 
slipper for evening parties. A pattern should | narrow pvints, made of the piqué. 
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Receipts, We. 


AN ARTICLE ON FOOD. 
(Concluded from last month.) 


Existence upon vegetable food alone is much more 
common than that upon animal food alone, and, in- 
deed, is the rule with many nations and people, who 
unquestionably maintain high strength and vigor 
upon it; it is, in fact, only requisite to look at the 
grass-eating bull to feel convinced of the possibility 
of the fact, and, did space permit, it would be easy 
to cite abundant confirmatory examples; but if man 
lives on vegetables he must, like the vegetable-eat- 
ing animal, consume a comparatively large bulk to 
obtain sufficient nutriment; and so it is, the Irish- 
man and the Hindoo must eat seven or eight pounds 
of potatoes, or of rice, ata meal. These, however, 
are extreme instances, for potatoes and rice are 
comparatively innutritious, containing much starch 
and—especially the latter, when cooked—much 
water; the cereal grains and pulses, on the other 
hand, possess albuminous principles largely —the 
gluten of the former corresponding to the animal 
fibrine, and the caseine of the latter to the curd of 
milk. Those persons, therefore, whose vegetable 
food is composed chiefly of the above, require, of 
course, to consume less, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that man may lead a most active and 
healthy life upon a grain diet alone, and especially 
if it be combined with milk. But what is possible 
may not always be expedient, nor suited to man’s 
circumstances, and on this hinges the argument re- 
specting the nature of food on which man ought to 
live. No physiologist would dispute, with those 
whe maintain that man ought to live on vegetables 
alone, the possibility of his doing so, or that many 
might not be as well or better under such a system 
than any other; but ro physician acquainted with 
the requirements and constitutions of men generally, 
who live according to the usages—certainly it may 
be allowed too artificial—of this and other civilized 
countries, will allow that a vegetable diet could be- 
come the rule to the majority without serious injury. 
The healthy active countryman constantly exercised 
in the open air will do well ona vegetable diet, under 
which the city artisan or man of business, the deli- 
eate woman, the pale, perhaps scrofulous, child 
would become diseased, or sink and die. 
gans of digestion and assimilation cannot extract 
from the vegetable mass sufficient blood-nourish- 
ment, neither do they receive sufficient stimulation 
from it. It may be contended that the evil is an ar- 
tificial one, engendered by artificial life; that may or 
may not be the case, but so the question stands at 
present, and as man generally is circumstanced at the 
present day, he will best consult his own comfort, 
convenience, and usefulness, by using a mixed diet, 
the power to use which has been bestowed upon him 
by his Creator. He will, if possible, consume albu- 
minous material, animal food in quantity sufficient 
to supply the waste of his bodily, especially muscu- 
lar, tissues; but will mingle it with such respiratory 
food, that is, saccharine, or starchy, and oleaginous 
substances, as will supply the carbon and hydrogen 
requisite for animal temperature, without his being 
compelled to undergo the muscular exertion of the 
half savage hunter. 

In the consideration of the principles which ought 
to regulate man’s food, and which do regulate the 
nourishment of his material animal body, there has 
been omitted—for the sake of avoiding confusion— 
all notice of an important and generally distributed 
component of the animal frame, the gelatinous, or 
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jelly principle. This, which enters mainly into the 
composition of the skin and tendons, and which 
forms the animal constituent of the bones, belongs 
to none of the principles already enumerated; and 
although it contains nitrogen, is much simpler in 
composition than albumen. In the form of isinglass, 
gelatine, or glue, it is familiar to all. As gelatine 
enters largely into the constitution of the animal 
body, it must, of course, be a valuable, if it is not 
an essential, addition to its means of nutriment, 
when taken in the food, and especially as a substi- 
tute for albuminous nourishment, which must, in its 
absence, be used up in supplying nutriment to the 
azotized gelatinous tissues. The only other consti- 
tuents of food it remains to notice are the mineral 
elements—salts of iron, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
etc., and with them, sulphur and phosphorus; these 
must be, and they generally are, afforded to the sys- 
tem, along with nutriment generally. 

To review the principles which regulate food and 
nourishment: We have vegetables as the first agents 
for taking up the elementary forms of matter, and 
combining and transforming them into such com- 
ponents as are suited to the‘digestive organs of the 
vegetable subsisting animal which consumes them, 
and in which they are built up into the blood-filled 
animal frame, of muscle, nerve, and bone, ready for 
the consumption of the carnivora, or flesh-eaters, 
and to yield sustenance suited to the wants of man. 
We have these nutrient principles, consisting of al- 
buminous compounds, fitted to nourish albuminous 
tissues, gelatinous to nourish gelatinous, and sac- 
charine and farinaceous to supply the matter of fuel, 
and to take part in all the other operations of the 
system, or to be stered up as fat. Lastly, we have 
water, the aqueous principle, as the necessary me- 
dium without which these varied operations could 
not be carried out. 

To apply these principles to maa, we find him so 
constituted as to be able to maintain health and life 
on animal food alone, or on vegetable food alone, 
but we also find him fitted by organization to sub- 
sist on a mixed diet, such as is most im accordance 
with the habits and usages of civilized communities, 

In the selection of foed, however, it is not suffi- 
cient that it contains the principlés necessary for 
the nutriment of the body, but these principles must 
be reducible by the digestive powers; it matters not 


| that wood fibre nearly approaches starch or gum in 


Their or- | 


composition, or that horn contains albumen largely, 
if the firm texture is not soluble in the stomach; and 
the same argument modified applies to food generally 
—forms, indeed, that consideration with respect to it 
which comes under the designation—DieT—that is, 
the facility or the reverse with which certain arti- 
cles used as food are digested. To the strong and 
healthy, this is within certain limits a matter of 
comparative indifference ; to those who suffer from 
weakened digestion—and they are very many—it be- 
comes a matter of paramount importance, as one on 
which comfort and even life depend. The subject 
has engaged a large share of the attention of medi- 
cal men, and is too extensive to be fully treated 
here; the aim of the author, therefore, is rather to 
point out the principles on which diet should be re- 
gulated, than to descend to special minutiw, and 
these he is more willing to omit, from the fact that 
these minutie are greatly matters Of individual pe- 
culiarity, which vary in each one; and which must 
and ought to be matters of well ascertained personal 
experience, 

Thus, we find that some stomachs are perfectly un- 


| able to cope with fatty matters, but do well with the 


| 


acid or saccharine ; a certain class, again, seem quite 
at ease with milk, which throws others into a fer 
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ment; even mutton, the most digestible of all meats, 
has, in a case within the author’s knowledge, inva- 
riably produced vomiting when eaten, however dis- 
guised. 

As a general rule, food is digested with more 
difficulty in proportion to the tenaciousness of its 
structure, whether owing to natural conformation, 
or insufficient mastication, or faulty preparation or 
cooking. Vegetables require more digesting than 
animal substances, but they remain a shorter time 
in the stomach itself, undergoing a great portion of 
the process after they have passed from that organ, 
whereas anima! food leaves it perfectly digested. 
This is partly the reason why a meal of animal food 
satisfies hunger longer than one composed of vege- 
tables, but something is also due to the position 
which the stomach holds with respect to the system 
generally. If the desire for food is sympathetic with 
the wants of the body at large, the animal food 
which better supplies those wants, must do so for a 
longer period than the other. 

Variety in diet is requisite for health. A single 
article of nutriment, even though it contain all the 
requisite elements, can scarcely be long used exclu- 
sively as food, without injury to the digestive organs, 
oreven danger to life. Brown bread with water is 
perhaps an exception. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Spiced Beef.—Procure a piece of thin flank of beef, 
about ten pounds in weight, which salt for about a 
week. When ready, split it open with a knife, and 
lay it out flat upon a dresser, having previously pre- 
pared six onions chopped very fine, with about ten 
sprigs of parsley, and the leaves of ten sprigs of 
thyme, the same of marjoram, two ounces of mixed 
spice (without cinnamon), and half an ounce cf 
black pepper. Mix all together, spread half upon 
the beef as it lies before you, then fold it over to its 
original shape, lay on the remainder of the prepara- 
tion, roll it up tightly in a cloth, and boil. When 
done, take it up, remove the string, tie the cloth at 
each end, and put it upon a dish, with another dish 
over, upon which place a half hundred-weight, leav- 
ing it until quite cold; then tak«the meat from the 
cloth, trim and glaze it lightly, and serve garnished 
with a few sprigs of fresh parsley. 

Roman Pie.—Boil a rabbit; cut all the meat as thin 
as possible. Boil two ounces of macaroni very ten- 
der, two ounces of Parmesan or common cheese, 
grated, a little onion, chopped fine, pepper and salt 
to taste, not quite half a pint of cream. Line a 
mould, sprinkled with vermicelli, with a good paste. 
Bake an hour, and serve it with or without brown 
sauce, Cold chicken or cold game may be used for 
this pie instead of a rabbit. 

Sauce for Wild Duck.—A teaspoonful of.made mus- 
tard, a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, a pinch 
of Cayenne pepper, a tablespoonful of good mush- 
room catsup, and a glass of ordinary claret. Mix 
the mustard and anchovy essence thoroughly in a 
saucepan, add the Cayenne, then the catsup, a few 
drops at a time, the claret last; warm up, and pour 
very hot over the duck, having previously sliced the 
breast. 


Scotch Broth.—Set on the fire four ounces of pearl 
barley, with six*quarts of salt water; when it boils 
skim it, and add what quantity of salt beef or fresh 
brisket you choose, and a marrow-bone or a fowl, 
with two pounds of either lean beet or mutton, and 
a good quantity of leeks or cabbages, or you may use 
turnips, onions, and grated carrots. Keep it boiling 
for at least four or five hours; but if a fowl be used, 
let it not be put in till just time enough to bring 








it to table when well done, for it must be served up 
separately. 

Economical Veal Soup.—Boil a bit of veal that wil] 
make a fricassee, pie, or hash; when tender, take 
out the meat and slip out the bones, put them back 
in the kettle, and boil gently two hours; then strain 
the liquor, and let it remain until the next day; 
when wanted, take off the fat, put the soup intog 
clean pot, add pepper, salt, an onion, half a teacup. 
ful of rice, a tablespoonful of flour mixed in water, 
dry bread, and potatoes. 

A Beef Cutlet.—Take a rib of beef, best it a little te 
make it tender, lay it in vinegar for six hours, then 
take it out, and have prepared bread-crums, parsley, 
pepper, salt, and a little onion; rub yelk of egg over 
the cutlet, and strew the above ingredients well over 
it; put itina tin tray before the fire for an hour and 
a half, turning it occasionally. Serve it with rich 
gravy. 

Breast of Mutton may be stewed in gravy until 
tender; bene it, score it, season well with Cayenne, 
black pepper, and salt; boil it, and while cooking 
skim the fat from the gravy in which it had been 
stewed ; slice a few gherkins, and add with a dessert- 
spoonful of mushroom catsup; boil it, and pour over 
the mutton when dished. 

Venison Steaks.—Cut them from the neck; season 
them with pepper and salt. When the gridiron has 
been well heated over a bed of bright coals, grease 
the bars, and lay the steaks upon it. Broil them 
well, turning them once, and taking care to save as 
much of the gravy as possible. Serve them up with 
some currant jelly laid on each steak. 

Gelatine of Veal_—Bone a medium-sized breast of 
veal, take off the scrag, and trim; lay on it two large 
slices of lean ham, make a forcemeat of one pound 
of pork sausage, sweet herbs and parsley, the juice 
and rind of a lemon chopped very fine, a little Cay- 
enne, pounded mace, and the whites of three hard- 
boiled eggs cut quite small; mix the whole well 
together, spread it over the ham, and lay the hard 
boiled yelks of the eggs along the centre; roll the 
veal up, and bind it with a tape; sew it up ins 
cloth, stew gently for four hours, and place it under 
a weight till cold. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sweet Biscuit.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, two eggs beaten, a teaspoonful of caraway 
seeds, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Mix all 
well together, roll the paste thin, and cut it into 
round biscuits; pick them, and bake them upon 
tins. 

Quaking Pudding.—Scald a quart of cream; when 
almost cold, put to it four eggs well beaten, one 
spoonful and a half of flour, some nutmeg, and 
sugar; tie it close in a buttered cloth, boil it an 
hour, and turn it out with care, lest it should crack. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Almond Cakes,—Rub two ounces of butter into five 
ounces of flour and five ounces of powdered lump 
sugar. Beat an egg with half the sugar, then put in 
the other ingredients. Add one ounce of blanched 
almonds and a little almond flavor. Roll them io 
your hand the size of a nutmeg, and sprinkle with 
fine lump-sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Lemon Honeycomb.—This is a very simple dish, 
and makes a pleasant variety on a supper-table. 
Sweeten the juice of a lemon to taste, and put it into 
the dish in whith it will be sent to table. The 
white of an egg must be beaten into a pint of rich 
cream and whisked; as the froth rises it is to be 
placed on the lemon-juice, and has a light and pretty 
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appearance. It is desirable to prepare this dish the 
day before it is required, and a few of the very 
small ratafia biscuits, strewed over it just before it 
is sent up, are an improvement. 

Puffs.—One ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded, with a dessertspoonful of orange-flower 
water. Then add two tablespoonfuls of flour, four 
eggs (but the whites of only two) beaten separately, 
one pint of cream sweetened to taste with white 
sugar, and beat all very well. Bake this quantity in 
six large teacups, and serve very hot with butter 
and sugar sauce. 

Lemon Honey.—Half a pound of sugar, two ounces 
of butter, one egg, two lemons; grate the rind and 
extract the juice from both. Put all into a brass 
pan, and let it simmer from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. 

Very Nice Cakes.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound 
of currants, four eggs, one blade of mace. Mix the 
sugar and flour together; rub the butter well into 
the mixture, add the currants, pound the mace, beat 
the eggs for twenty minutes, form into small flat 
cakes, place on a well-buttered tin, and bake half an 
hour in a quick oven. 

Apple Cream.—Boil twelve apples in water till soft ; 
take off the peel, and press off the pulp through a 
hair-sieve upon half a pound of sugar, whip the 
whites of two eggs, add them to the apples, and 
beat all together till it becomes very stiff and looks 
quite white. Serve it heaped up on a dish. 

Dutch Cake.—Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, 
four eggs, half a pound of fiour, half a pound of 
sugar. Beat the butter and lard to a cream, mix it 
with the eggs well beaten; then add the flour and 
sugar, both warmed, and a little nutmeg and cinna- 
mon; when well beaten, add a spoonful of brandy, 
and bake a full hour ig a buttered mould in a quick 
oven. 

Wee Puddings.—Quarter of a pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, two eggs, rind of a lemon; beat for twenty 
minutes, half fill teacups, and bake for twenty 
minutes. 

Short Cakes.—Dissolve half a pound of fresh butter 
in as much milk as will make one pound and a half 
of flour into a paste; roll it out about a quarter of 
an inch thick, and cut it into large round cakes. 
Cook them in a frying-pan, and serve them hot. 
They are eaten with butter. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Cheesecake Pie.—To one bow! of cheese, take four 
eggs, add sugar to make them quite sweet: beat the 
cheese, sugar, and yelks of the eggs together, adding 
asmall piece of butter; beat the whites of the eggs 
to a froth and add them last; sprinkle cinnamon on 
the top; if not quite soft enough, add a little milk 
or cream. 

Lemon Pie.—The juice and grated rind of three 
lemons, three cups of water, three tablespoofuls of 
corn-starch, three cups of sugar, three eggs, and a 
cup of butter; boil the water, and mix the corn- 
starch with a little cold water, and stir it in when it 
boils up; pour it over the sugar and butter, and 
after it cools add the eggs and lemon. Bake with 
two crusts. H. M., E. 

French Cream.—One quart of boiled milk, mix one 
cup of sugar and yelks of four eggs together; stir 
them inte the milk with one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, flavored to taste ; drop the whites of the eggs 
in a pan; stir a little sugar in the eggs, browa them 
in the oven, and put them in the custard. 


White Mountain Cake.—One pound of flour, one of 
sugar, six eggs, half a pound of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two of cream of tartar, and one cup ef 
milk. 

Indian Cake —Two cups of Indian meal, one of 
flour, one pint of milk, two eggs, two spoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one of soda, and one tablespoonful 
of butter. K. M. 

Mufins.—One quart of milk, thee eggs, one cup of 
yeast, a lump of butter the size of an egg, and flour 
enough to make a batter. S. H. E. 

Silver Cake.—W hites of eight eggs, two and a half 
cups of flour, two of white sugar, one of sweet milk, 
half a cup of butter, and a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder. 

Gold Cake.—Yelks of eight eggs, two cups of flour, 
one and a half of brown sugar, one of sweet milk, 
half a cup of butter, and a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder. 

Icing Cake.—Half a pound of crushed sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water, whites of two eggs; 
let the water and sugar boil until almost like candy, 
then drop in the eggs, when beaten stiff, continue 
to beat while dropping. This is to spread between 
the cake. Mrs. J. W. B. 

Washing Zephyr Goods —An item of general in- 
| terest to ladies is, that all zephyr articles—hoodés, 
breakfast capes, etc.—may be washed without 
shrinking or fulling, by simply using cold water and 
Castile soap, instead of hot water, as is generally 
used. No steaming is necessary afterwards. 

Mrs. J. B. C. 

Jelly Cake.—One cup of sugar, three teaspoonfuls 
of melted butter, three eg:s, one cup of flour and 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar beaten together ; 
add two teaspoonfuls of milk, with half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, just before baking. Bake in thin sheets; 
spread jelly on, and roll it up while warm. 

E. F. K. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Remove Stains from Ivory.—Take a piece of 
common white chalk, and scrape or pulverize it in 
order to obtain a powder. Add as much water as is 
required to produce a paste; apply the paste to the 
surface of the ivory. If the stains are very bad, two 
or three, or perhaps more, applications may be re- 
quired. The result will be a pure white ivory with- 
out injury to the polish, or the necessity of scraping. 

Bran Tea.—A very cheap and useful drink in colds, 
fevers, and restlessness from pain. Put a handful of 
bran in a pint and a half of cold water, let it boil 
rather mor. than half an hour, then strain it, and, 
if desired, flavor with sugar and lemon-juice; but it 
is a pleasant drink without any addition. 

Flaxseed Jelly for a Cough.—A coffee-cup of flax- 
seed, two quarts of water; boil several hours until 
reduced to a jelly; strain through a thin cloth, 
squeeze in the pulp and juice of a large lemon; roll 
a quarter of a pound of the best raisins, mix them 
in the jelly, simmer without boiling one hour; strain 
again, add half_a teacup of the best loaf-sugar. Take 
a tablespoonful every hour. 

To Soften the Hands.—Half a pound of mutton tal- 
low, one ounce of camphor gum, and one ounce of 
glyeerine; melt, and when thoroughly mixed, set 
away tocool. Rub the hands with this at night. It 
will render them white, smooth, and soft. 

To Get Rid of Fleas.—Pennyroyal scattered under 
the carpet, between the bedding during the day, and 
worn in small packages about the person or persens 
where fleas abound, will completely relieve the suf- 
| ferers, a 
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Evitors’ Gable. 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 
Two questions are now stirring public thought. 


That men are not women, and women are not men, | 
| supervision of all public charities, in education, and 


will, we think, be admitted by the warmest advo- 
cates of-extremes on either side. Then, however 
equal in ability and worth the sexes may be, there 
must be some differenee in their offices and their 
daily employments. 

Toascertain the limits of woman’s scope, we must 
ask what she ought to do, and what she ought not 
todo. What is for her only to perform in the world’s 
progress, and what is to be left wholly for man? 
What offices and employments can man and woman 
advantageously perform together? The first of these 
questions may perhaps be made clear to many minds, 
if we consider the instincts given by the Creator to 
women, That they are more religious than men is 
proven by their preponderance in all churches; that 
they are more pitiful, more gentle, more attached to 
family life, and better fitted to train children, who 
will deny? 

Do not these considerations show woman’s place 
to be in the schools and the hospitals, in the super- 
vision of charities, and especially in the medical 
profession? Let man “ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm ;” woman comes after the battle, 
and heals the wounds his passion or his patriotism 
has inflicted. 

Our positions have been so fully set forth in a 
letter we have lately received, that we shall take 
the liberty to make an extract. Our correspondent 
is a professional and scientific man, whose contribu- 
tions to philological science are well known. 


AN ILLUSTRATION, 


*T hold that a nation is, or is intended to be, one 


great household, and that in the work of the national | 


heusehold, each sex has its own appropriate part. 
To find out what this apprepriate part is, we have 
only to observe what duty falls naturally to each 
sex in a private household. The manis expected (1) 
to provide thé income, (2) to protect the family, (3) 
to do the hard out-door work. The woman has for 
her duties : (1) to train the children, (2) to attend to 
the sick, (3) to do the light in-door work. Now, 
each of these departments of duty has its correspond- 
ing department in the national household. Let me 
put it in a tabular form, and you will see my whole 
theory at a glance :— 


WoRK OF THE NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD. 
Man’s Department. Women’s Department. 
Revenue, Schools, 

War, Police, Judiciary, Hospitals, Charities, 

Public Works. Economic Supervision. 


“By economic supervision, I mean a department 
which has been too much neglected by the State, 
just because women have not done théir proper duty. 
It is only of late years that any attention has been 
paid to sanitary and moral requirements in building 
houses (especially for the poor), in the regulations 
of emigrant vessels, in prisons, etc. Since wemen 
like Mrs. Fry, Mies Nightingale, Miss Rye, and 
others, have taken up these subjects, something has 
been done, but a vast deal more remains to do.” 


The views of our correspondent as to the means of 
achieving these results differ from our own. We 
may return to them atanother time. At present we 








would only add a few words. When to woman's 
h usehold and religious duties are added those of 
schoolmistress and doctress, with a share in the 


in all associations for promoting intellectual and 
moral good, and for suppressing or ameliorating the 
evils of humanity, will she not have a field of action 
wide ss her nature requires for its best develop- 
ment? If so, would it not be for the honor and hap- 
piness of both man and woman that the former 
should take up the task of righting ‘‘woman’s 
wrongs,” and giving her the educational advantages 
she requires for her own improvement, than that 
she should rush into the arena of politics, and strive 
to win her way tothem through the rough machinery 
of suffrage? 
BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

WE are often asked to lay down a course of reading 
for families and for young people. We have already 
done so, and we refer cur readers to our book, 
* MANNERS,” published last year by Messrs. Tilton 
& Co., for a thorough list of the standard writers in 
each department. Something more than this, how- 
ever, may be needed. So many books are every month 
published and read, and contemporary literature has 
naturally so many attractions, that a running com- 
mentary, continued month by month in the pages of 
the Lapy’s Book, in which volumes worthy of 
family perusal are selected from the mass and 
briefly described, has been often asked for. It is 
our intention to give such a summary every month 
for awhile under the title at the head of this article. 
It must of necessity be very condensed. If our 
readers wish a more detailed account, we refer them 
to publications like the Publisher’s Circular of Mr. 
Childs. Here they can find the names of all the new 
books, literary announcements for the coming sea- 
son, and a notice of French and English books such 
as they could nowhere else obtain. 

We will begin with a volume which combines 
natural history, travels, and adventures, The au- 
thor’s name is a German one. The most prominent 
feature of German knowledge is thoroughness. A 
German savant is not satisfied if anything remains 
to be said on the subject, and he often chooses a 
narrow and precise topic that nothing may escape 
him. Where the scope of his work is larger, he 
thinks a lifetime well spent over his treatise. The 
book we have before us is a striking example. Doe- 
tor Hartwig’s “ Polar World” is a book which must 
have cost its author yearsoflabu: Itis “a popular 
description of Man and Nature in tie Arctic and 
Antarctic regions of the globe.” The natural features 
of those desolate regions, where man is the only 
animal of great interest or importance, are graphi- 
cally described. The inhabitants are sketched, from 
the Lapps and Samoyedes of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere to the Esquimaux and Indians of Arctic 
America, and finally there is a detailed and inter- 
esting account of the discoverers and explorers by 
land and sea of the Polar World. Those best known 
to us, such as Franklin and Kane, have their place 
and tribute; but still more interesting, because to 
most of us new, are the stories of Castren, the Finn 
philologist, and of the Cossack conquest of Siberia 
by the robber Yermak. Toa naturalist, an explorer, 
or to a general reader, the book is alike interesting 
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es 
and valuable. To families, for whom we ate now 
catering, the stories of adventure and hairbreadth 
escapes, with which it abounds, will make it a pleas- 
ant companion for the long winter evenings, while 
it has this great advantage over many exciting vol- 
umes, that in every particular it may be depended 
on. What our boys and girls especially want is 
more fact and less fiction. Here they receive know- 
ledge as useful as it is pleasant. The book is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 





OUR MOTHER IS NOT GROWING OLD. 
BY MRS, MARY CRAM. 


Ovr mother is not growing old, 
The garment that she wears 

May have a wrinkle in some fold 
And here and there some tears. 

For flesh and blood are worse for wear 
When worn for fifty years; 

They show the marks of time and care, 
And oft are stained with tears, 


Our mother is not growing old, 
Her nature keeps its charm ; 
Her loving heart is not more cold, 
As fondling is her arm 
As when we clustered by her side 
In years long, long gone by, 
And looked upon her with such pride, 
And only looked that high. 


For we were only little ones, 
But we are elder now; 
The grown-up daughters and the sons 
Still see the mother’s brow; 
But we can now look higher up 
For pleasant paths we’ve trod, 
And so much sweetness in our cup 
Has made us look to God. 


We are a happy household band, 
With one we loved the best, 

Gone ffrst unto the spirit land 
To wait there for the rest; 

The one loved best, for two were one, 
The husband and the wife, 

The knot ean never be undone 
Of such a married life. 


And when that blissful day shall come, 
When life for each is o’er; 

When each one has arrived at home 
To separate no more; 

The dear face that has long been hid 
Beneath the churchyard sod, 

Shut from us by the coffin-lid 
Will welcome us to God. 


But flesh and blood can enter not 
That sacred, hallowed sphere, 
Oh, most blest is their blessed lot 

Who to that rest are near! 

Then as our fleshy garments wear 
We’ll bless each wrinkled fold, 
Look kindly on each stain and tear 

And smilingly grow old, 


For age can only last a while, 
God’s promise is ail truth; 

His promise to souls free from guile 
Is an eternal youth; 

Thea let a hymn, a sacred song 
To holy age be sung, 

For growing old will not last long, 
The sainted are all young. 





AN EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Art School of Mr. Van der Wielen, in the 
Artists’ Fund Building, on Chestnut Street opposite 
the U. S. Mint, is well worthy of a visit on the part 
of any who take an interest in the progress of true art 
in this country. Beginning with first principles, it 
aims to conduct the pupil through all the legitimate 
and essential steps of study and practice to the 
higher branches of finished culture. It is no “ Paint- 
img in Twelve Easy Lessons” affair, but an honest 
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working school, where all who are willing to apply 
themselves and go through a certain amount of pa- | 
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tient work, may attain the highest degree of excel- 
lence that their native abilities fit them for. The 
rooms are large, well-ventilated, and admirably 
lighted; the sapply of objects and models full and 
carefully chosen, and the supervision of the master 
constant and severely critical. The majority of his 
pupils are young ladies, many of whom, of course, 
have simply eatered upon the study as amateurs, 
while quite a number intend making art their pro- 
fession and means of livelihood, 

An experiment in this direction is being most 
successfully prosecuted in an adjoining apartment, 
where three ladies, Misses Wyman, Lee, and Beeson 
occupy conjointly a very desirable studio, which the 
results of their labors in different departments of 
art, displayed upon its walls, render also very at- 
tractive to the visitor. The first mentioned artist 
devotes herself more especially to portrait painting, 
and a striking likeness of her late instructor, Mr. 
Van der Wielen, sufficiently attests the fact that she 
has not mistaken her vocation. Miss Lee has given 
her attention more especially to landscape painting, 
and shows a number of highly successful studies 
from nature and color sketches. It is, however, in 
the cognate art of illumination that she has come 
more prominently before the public. Several of her 
works in this line have already been published, and 
this season one of the choicest of the gift-books isher 
“Tiluminated Christian Year,” just brought out by 
Duffield Ashmead. Miss Beeson is at work on a 
subject of some difficulty, which, however, she is 
treating with the hand of a master. It is an effort 
to represent Margaret listening to the suggestions of 
the tempter. With a considerable insight into hu- 
man nature, the artist has chosen the time when the 
poor girl would be most likely to be off her guard, 
being engaged at her devotions in church. The 
public will ere long have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves of the merits of the finished picture, 
Meanwhile we can but assure any of our amateur 
readers that they can rarely spend a few spare mo- 
ments more pleasantly or profitably than in the 
studio of this trio of pioneers. Should any reader 
of the Lapy’s Book chance to visit Philadelphia 
during the season, she will find the Art Studio a 
place of interest, pleasure, and improvement, 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


New Work vor Women: The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Women’s Branch of the above society was 
held yesterday at No. 1320 Chestnut Street. Mrs. 
Caroline E, White presided, and Miss Elizabeth 
Morris acted as Secretary. 

The report of the president, which was read, set 
forth that through the assistance the society had 
received, it had been enabled to perform a great 
part of its work, and to employ an additional agent, 
who was very active. The society numbers 500 
members, many of them young ladies. The board of 
managers is not yet full, fhough several have been 
added to it, nor is the roll of country vice-presidents 
eomplete. 

The society has published 2500 little books entitled 
“ Early Lessons in Kindness,’ 2000 copies of ‘‘ The 
Horse’s Petition” and “‘Take Not The Life You 
Cannot Give,” and 1000 picture carda cuntaining the 
photograph and story of “Gray Friar’s Bobby,” a 
Scotch terrier, who slept upon his master’s grave 
for seven years and a half. It is proposed to dis- 
tribute them gratuitously among schools of all de- 
nominations, and permission had been asked of the 
Board of School Controllers to distribute them in the 
private schools, which was referred-to a committee, 
and will probably be acted upon at an early date. 


We are much gratified to hear of the progress of 
the society, especially of the Women’s Branch. Wo- 
men are naturally kind-hearted, and the sex ought 
to be active helpers in the hard task of enforcing 
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the laws against brutality and cruelty to the crea- 
tures committed to ourcare. We shall refer to the 
society in another number. 


ALL who wish to see women take an honorable 
place in one of the highest of human professions—a 


profession to which, in special departments, she is | 


peculiarly adapted—will rejoice in one of the latest 
decisions of the Edinburgh University :-— 

“ The question of admission of women to the study 
of medicine in Edinburgh University was lately dis- 
cussed at great length at the half-yearly meeting, 
Oct. 29th, of the general council. Professor Mason 
stated that in the examination which had just taken 
place women had come better through than the men. 
On a vote the amendment was carried by a large 
majority, and women are to be admitted.” 

FeMININE Epucation.—The Ladies’ Educational 
Association of London last year gave twocourses of 
lectures towomen. On the course of English litera- 
ture 102 students attended, and on Physics 58. This 
year courses of 36 lectures each will be given on 


Latin, Geometry, French Literature, English Lit- 


erature, Physics, and Chemistry. 
Miss GARRETT has founded two scholarships for 
women who wish to study medicine in London. 


Mrs. Hentz’s Novers.—T. B. Peterson & Co. are 
now republishing, in a beautiful binding and in 
clear, handsome type, the works of this popular 
American novelist. Mrs. Hentz’s books were public 
favorites at the time of their issue, and this edition 
has been loudly called for. Four volumes have 
been issued, and the remainder are being published 
at the rate of two each month. We congratulate 
the many admirers of Mrs. Hentz upon the near 
prospect of possessing a handsome edition of her 
writings. There is not a line in their pages that 
can offend the taste or unsettle the principles of a 
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“A Present Ill may be a Future Blessing” is de. 
clined. If the author wishes it returned, will please 
send twelve cents in stamps. 

“The Lost Receipt.’”” No stamps to return MS, 

“An Angel Unawares.” No letter and no stamps, 

* Pictures.” No letter and no stamps. 

“ Ellie’s Lover.” No letter and no stamps, 

** My Grandfather’s Story.” No letter, no stamps, 

“A Matter of Rejoicing.” No letter, no stamps, 





Norice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom. 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not atcepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedi- 
tion used with regard to them; but it must be un- 
derstood that the Editor is not responsible shoulda 
MS. be mislaid or lost. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. _ 


CORNS. 
BY DR. CHAS. P. UHLE. 
WitnHovrt being ambitious of the office or honors 





| of a “Corn Doctor,” allow us a word respecting 


them—not the “ doctor,” for undoubtedly the gene- 
rality of people see and hear quite enough of this 
transitory genius—but of the corns themselves, cer- 


tainly as great a nuisance. 


It is an anatomical fact, very generally under- 
stood, that corns are nothing less than indurated 
and thickened cuticle, and are invariably produced 
by the skin being pressed and rubbed by hard and 


| irritating substances, asin the case of the integu- 
ment of the foot by the shoe, and particularly when 
the part itself is unable to yield sufficiently, in con- 


young girl, while yet there is incident and variety | 
| raised; that is, the sensitive skin, and more par 


enough to keep up her interest in the story and her 
sympathy with the characters. 


“GREAT MYSTERIES AND LITTLE PLAGUES.”— 
This curious book about children (see Literary 


sequence of its seat over a bone, to escape the pres- 
sure or friction. 

Dr. Coale thus clearly and intelligently illustrates: 
“Tf, when unaccustomed to using it, we employ our 
hands with any mechanical tool, we find that where 
it exerts a pressure against the skin, a blister is 


ticularly its papillary layer is stimulated to pour 
out a fluid which separates the scarfskin from it. 
If the blister so made be left alone, in a few days it 


| becomes dry, and in time the raised scarfskin peels 


Notices, page 291) has novelty and variety that will | 


teach parents some new ideas. We give a few 


* pickings :’— 


** A little boy, whose father was bald-headed, was 
sent to have his haircut. ‘How would you like to 
have it cut, my little man? said the artist. ‘ Like 
papa’s, with a hole in the top,’ said he. 

* A little nephew of ours went with his sister to 
school for the first time. They kept him there five 
mortal hours. On being asked how he enjoyed the 
school, he answered : ‘ Petty well, I tank you, but I 
dot awfully rested.’ 

‘A little girl, having been told by her mother that 
she was always surrounded by guardian angels, grew 
very thoughtful, and, after drawing a long breath, 


that all the whole time they are with me?’ On receiv- 
ing a solemn assurance in the affirmative, she ex- 
claimed, with an impatient fling: ‘Well, really, I 
should like to be alone a little while, sometimes.’ 





To Our CorRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted, and will appear when we have room: 
* Ruth’s Aspirations”—“ Only Hope”—*“ Just Now” 
“ Under the Snow”—and “ Not Love.” 

The following we shall not need: “On the Wings 
of the Wind”—“A Day of Rest”—“ Noontide”— 
“Spring is Here”’—* Song”—‘ My Only Trust has 
Fled”—“ The Doomed” (The MSS. are returned)— 
and “ Only.” 


off, leaving beneath it a new one somewhat thicker 
and harder than the first. If now we go on using 
the tool, the spot becomes harder and larger, and, in 


| factforms a thick pad for the protection of the 


sensitive skin. So far it is an admirable and kind 
provision of Nature to meet her necessities. But 


| Nature, as kind as she is, will not be imposed upon, 


will not permit herself to be overtasked. If the tool 
is used too constantly this hardness or callosily 
which she put there to protect the more tender tis- 


| sues beneath, will become inflamed and painful, and 
| any pressure upon them will cause great suffering. 


If, in spite of this warning, it is still further and con- 


looked up and said: “Mamma, do you mean really | stantly excited, all the unpleasant symptoms will 


be aggravated to a great degree, and a permanently 
diseased condition of the parts result.” 

Now, just what Dr. Coale has been describing, is 
substantially the history of every corn; the shoe 
binds or chafes (for chafing, as we have said, will 
cause a corn as well as pressure, a loose shoe as well 


| as a tight one), and a callosity is created on the irri- 


tated part. If the warning is taken, the corn may be 
prevented and the part will return to its natural 
condition. But unfortunately at this stage it excites 
little attention. Even when the pain commences it 
is generally felt at first only during the daytime, 


| when some extra demand has been made upon the 


feet; but at night it is easier, and the prospective 
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sufferer is sleepy, the thing is forgotten or disre- 
garded, and so time passes until a thorough-bred 
corn is established. If examined at this time a little 
translucent spot will be observed in the centre, This 
is termed the core, and upon removing the layers of 
epidermis which cover it a little cavity is seen, in 
which it is not an uncommon thing to find a quan- 
tity of fluid—like the blister upon the hand above 
described—sometimes extravasated blood. When 
these fluids are removed the surface of the under 
layer of the skin, congested and tender, is seen to 
be exposed. 

The art of the chiropodist consists in dislodging 
the core or root, as they sometimes term it. They 
attach much importance to this operation, for, they 
say, “unless it be removed the corn will return 
again.”’ 

Sometimes corns give rise to se~‘ous consequences ; 
when seated upon joints they often induce inflam- 
mation of the structure entering into the formation 
of the articulation. Prof. Wilson, renowned the 
world over for his superior knowledge upon all dis- 
eases of the skin, “‘ once dissected a corn which had 
made its way into the joint, and had produced ab- 
sorption of the articulating end of both bones,” 

Now, as to the treatment of corns, and, first of all, 
wear a proper fitting shoe, one that is not so tight 
as to bind the foot, nor, on the opposite, so loose as 
to chafe it. The importance of this step must be ob- 
vious to all when it is taken into consideration that 
from these causes originates the primitive trouble. 
It is useless to attempt to get entirely rid of a corn 
without attention to these precautionary measures, 
for whatever may be gained by well-directed reme- 
dies towards a cure, the corn, if exposed again to 
exciting causes, will start in its growth as luxuriant 
and as uncomfortable as ever. There are, however, 
certain limited measures that are available at all 
times, and which afford comparative relief. The 
very best is to proceed as follows: Whenever the 
corn becomes congested and painful, soak the feet 
well in warm water at night, and with a sharp knife 
—a razor is best, and we would advise every one 
afflicted with corns to keep one for this purpose— 
pare down all the indurated skin as close as possible 
without drawing blood, then wet a cotton rag with 
4 solution of cream of tartar—one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar to one teacup of water—and bind it 
around the corn till morning. A piece of oiled silk 
bound over the whole would be a good addition, if 
itis at hand. Now apply what is generally known 
as a “corn plaster” (they may be obtained at any 
druggist’s), and nothing more will you hear from 
your “cause of all evil’? until the plaster becomes 
hardened and pressed down so as no longer to keep 
off the irritation and pressure of the shoe. It will 
now become necessary to apply a new one—perhaps 
to soak the feet and pare down the corn again—and 
thus these palliative procedures may be continued 
indefinitely with entire relief from pain or incon- 
venience. 

Close adherence to this plan of treatment for a 
reazonable length of time would undoubtedly effect 
a radical cure of the corn; but in most cases the 
moment relief is obtained, or the moment the corn 
is freed from inflammation, corn plasters and their 
appurtenances are the last things thought of. 

As regards the “corn salves,” and “cures,” and 
* solvents” which are daily thrust in our faces, we 
would say, “ put them far from you, they are no good ; 
and are gotten up by a class of individuals who have 
more of an eye to the proceeds than the quality or 
merits of their medicine.” So says Mrs. Grundy. 
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From Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PUCK: hts Vicissitudes, Observations, Adventures, 
Conclusions, Friendships, and Philosophies. Related 
by himself, and edited vy “ Ouida,?? author of 
Strathmore,” “ Idalia,” “‘Tricotin,”’ ete. Terribly 
uncharitable towards women, ridiculously lenient 
towards men, and with the most distorted views of 
morality in general, Ouida is undoubtedly a brilliant 
and original, though somewhat extravagant writer; 
and we can only regret that so much ability is per- 
verted to ends that we cannot but regard as destruc- 
tive to the well-being of the social and domestic 
virtues. 

COMPENSATION ; or, Always a Future. By Anne 
M. H. Brewster. Second edition. In this volume, 
a very gracefully told story is made the thread upon 
which to hang its author’s views in regard to the 
theory, practice, and sentimental aspects of mugic. 
It will be read with interest by those whom nature 
has gifted with those peculiar sensibilities of tem- 
perament-which are necessary to a full and feeling 
appreciation of musical esthetics. 

THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE; or, It Might Have 
Been. By Annie L. Macgregor, author of “John 
Ward’s Governess,” 

HELEN ERSKINE. By Mrs. M. Harrison Rob- 
inson. A novel written, we are led to infer, by an 
American authoress, the scene of which is laid in 
England. The conversation between the titled cha- 
racters is lively and interesting. If this is a first 
effort, and we understand it is, it is a good one. 

RUSSET LEAVES. By James Pummill. This 
is a very acceptable collection of pieces in prose and 
verse, simple and unpretending in style, yet always 
graceful and charming, and well worthy of the supe- 
rior typography and handsome binding in which they 
appear, The book contains many fine illustrations, 
which add greatly to its attractiveness. 

From CLAXTON, RBMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

WESTBROOK PARSONAGE. By Harriet B. 
McKeever, author of ‘Silver Threads,” * Children 
with the Poets,” etc. This is in some sort a con- 
troversial novel, the antagonistic elements being 
Low-Churchism and Ritualism, of the former ef 
which the author is especially the advocate. 

NANNY’S CHRISTMAS. 

VELVET-COAT, THE CAT. After the French 
of Madame Melanie Dumont. By Lois Harnard. 

Two very pretty stories for children. The last 
mentioned, however, is marred by the introduetion 
of quite a number of French words, not to be under- 
stood by the common run of children, and which 
could have been given in English by the exercise of 
a little ingenuity on the part of the translator. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. No.7 of the second vol- 
ume of this periodical has been received. The Swiss 
designs for cottages are pretty, and well adapted to 
certain portions of our country. The article on 
bridges deserves attention. Altogether the infer- 
mation imparted in the pages of this periodical is 
calculated to produce a better style of architecture 
throughout the United States. 


From J. P. Sxetry & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THROUGH PATIENCE. By Faye Huntington, 
author of “In Earnest ; or, Edith Palmer’s Motto,” 
etc. A book for young women, quite attractive in 
its narrative, and inculcating the beautiful truth 
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that it is only through patience that we rise to the 
heights upon which is built the celestial City of God. 

From THe AMBRICAN OPERA PUBLISHING CoM- 
pany, 19 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia :— 

GEMS OF THE LYRIC DRAMA, Volume I, 
No.1. Fra Diavolo. Romantic opera in three acts. 
Composed by D. F. E. Auber, Containing text, 
overture, and principal music, vocal and instru- 
mental, as performed by English grand opera com- 
panies. Edited by Geo. W. Tryon, Jr. This is the 
first number of a new periodical, to be published 
once every two months, and devoted to the pictorial, 
typographical, and musical illustration of the most 
popular operas as produced by the English opers 
companies. Every number will contain the libretto 
of the opera complete, together with a sketch of the 
plot, and notice of the composer and his works, to 
which are added sixty-four pages of engraved music, 
embracing the overture and all the principal airs for 
voice and piano, and for piano alone. 

From Peterson & BRrorHers, Philadelphia :— 

NEW RECEIPTS FOR COOKING. By Miss 
Leslie. Comprising all the new and approved me- 
thods for preparing all kinds of soups, fish, meats, 
poultry, cakes, confectionery, ete. etc., with much 
useful information on all subjects whatever con- 
nected with general housewifery. 

From Peter E. ABet, Philadelphia — 

THE AUTOGRAPH OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 
PEARE, with Fac-Similes of his Signature as ap- 
pended to various Legal Documents ; together with 4000 
ways of Spelling the name according to English Ortho- 
graphy. By George Wise. A very curious pamphlet, 
which will ne doubt obtain, as it deserves, a wide 
circulation, 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., and Peterson & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia -— 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A 
Metrical Translation into English. With Introduc- 
tion and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. With 
Latin text from the editions of Orelli, Macleane, 
and Yonge. These translations of the Roman poet 
will, perhaps, prove more acceptable to the classic 
scholar than to the general mass of the rea4ers of 
poetry. Exact, finished, and elegant, as they un- 
doubtedly are, they scarcely meet the requirements 
necessary for popularity amoung those who read Eng- 
lish only. 

BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, the Adven- 
tures and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With 
Illustrations. A story of India life, full of stirring 
adventure, and deeply interesting. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TES- 
TAMENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Abbott, author of 
“ Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teachings,” etc. 
With designs by Doré, Delaroche, Durham, and Par- 
sons. A series of spiritedly-written dissertations, 
bringing into prominence certain portions of the 
narrative of the Old Testament which may be con- 
sidered as bearing upon the plan of redemption as 
manifested in the life of Christ. The book is hand- 
somely printed, and contains numerous illustrations 
of the finest character. 

A GERMAN COURSE; adapted to Use in Colleges, 
High Schools, and Academies. By Geo. F. Comfort, 
A. M., Professor of Modern Languages and Aésthe- 
tics in Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. In the 
preparation of this volume, its author has aimed to 
incorporate the most advanced views aad principles 
of linguistic instruction, as held by the best wri- 
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| ters upon philology, and the best practical educators 


in Europe and America. The course consists of 
practical lessons for learning to read, write, and 
speak the German language, familiar conversations 
in German and English, models of letters, business 
forms, selections from German literature, a compend 
of German grammar, tables of German moneys, 
weights, measures, a brief survey of the history, 
characteristics, and dialects of the language, and, in 
short, all that would seem necessary to thoroughly 
ground the student in the language. 

KITTY. A pleasant and finely-written novel, by 
M. Betham Edwards, author of ‘* Doctor Jacob,” ete, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED TEN. 
NYSON, Poet Laureate. With numerous Illustra. 
tions. A truly handsome yet cheap edition of the 
great poet’s works, complete, containing ‘‘ The Holy 
Grail,” and all his latest productions, 

MEDORA LEIGH; a History and an Autebiogra- 
phy. Edited by Charles Mackay. With an intro- 
duction, and a commentary on the charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Reecher Stowe. An. 
other addition to the Byron scandal literature, which 
will no doubt attract considerable attention. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through 
Lirrrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. We have received 
the monthly part, No. 9, for December, of this ex- 
cellent illustrated journal. 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 
Cheap edition, in paper. 

TITANIA’S BANQUET, PICTURES OF WO.- 
MAN, and Other Poems. By George Hill. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. We have to thank 
the author for a copy of this little volume of poems, 
The fact that a third edition of it has been called for 
would seem to be a sufficient guarantee that it pos- 
sesses the elements of popularity. It certainly con- 
tains much true poetry, and there is a richness of 
fancy in “ Titania’s Banquet” that strongly reminds 
us of the poets of the Elizabethan era. Mr. Hill, 
too, is a lover of nature, sympathizing kindly with 
it in all its aspects, which he depicts with a delicate 
and a feeling hand. 


By W. M. Thackeray, 


From CHARLES ScripnER & Co., New York, 
through Lippincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERS OF POMPEII. By Mare Mon- 
nier. Translated from the original French. This 
forms one of the “ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” 
now in course of publication, and which has diready 
attained so great a popularity. 

From Rosert CARTER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

BUTTERFLY’S FLIGHTS. By the author of 
the “ Win and Wear Series.” In a neat case, with 
clean print and handsome binding, Messrs, Carter 
have issued a series of books for children, which 
will, we think, amuse and interest them greatly. 
“ Butterfly,” a little girl, went to Mount Mansfield, 
Saratoga, Niagara, Montreal, the seaside, and Phila- 
delphia. We will not deprive our little readers of 
their pleasure by telling them what she did there; 
but will merely say that in addition to the amuse- 
ment they will take in the books, they will learn 
also all that children care of the places to which 
Butterfly went, and will hope some day to follow 
the route of her journey. 

WORDS OF COMFORT FOR PARENTS BE- 
REAVED OF LITTLE CHILDREN. Edited by 
William Logan. Of this book, Dean Alford says: 
“This charming book originally sprang out of & 
bereavement, which has indeed brought forth choice 
fruit. * * * It is one which would form a pre- 
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cieus gift to bereaved friends, and will be admitted 
into counsel with the wounded heart at a time when 
almost all words, written and spoken, are worth- 
less.”” 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through LipPrr- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MIRTHFULNESS AND ITS EXCITERS; or, 
Rational Laughter and its Promoters. By B. F. Clark, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, North Chelms- 
ford, Mass. This is a tolerably fair collection of 
anecdotes of clergymen, lawyers, doctors, literary 
men, and others, with specimens of Irish wit, ex- 
tracts from the writings of Nasby, Josh Billings, 
and many miscellaneous pleasantries. 

THE “B. O. W. CC." A Book for Boys. By the 
author of the “ Dodge Club,” etc. Lllustrated. A 
lively, spirited, and entertaining book, which cannot 
fam to please the class of readers for whom it was 
designed. 

SABBATH SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S WOR- 
SHIP. A New Book of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath 
Schools. By Leonard Marshall, Director of Music at 
the Tremont Temple Church, Boston, assisted by J. 
©. Proctor and Samuel Burnham. With suggestive 
exercise for Sabbath School concerts. 


From Roserts Brotusrs, Boston :— 

THE PRIMEVAL WORLD OF HEBREW TRA- 
DITION. By Frederick Henry Hedge. Doctor 
Hedge is well known as a New England clergyman 
of cultivation and ability. In this volume he has 
taken up the Biblical narrative of the first ages of 
the world, and attempted to show what truth it con- 
tains, and how we should understand it. The book 
is beautifully bound and printed, with the side line 
so popular in England. 

GREAT MYSTERIES AND LITTLE 
PLAGUES. By John Neal. Mr. Neal’s book, as 
tae title suggests, is about children. It.is made up 
of an article called, “ Children—what are they good 
for,” a story of a little girl, and a collection of anec- 
dotes concerning the clever and striking speeches of 
children, These last make up the bulk of the vol- 
ume, which is adapted expressly for children, and 
will, no doubt, be popular among them. (See Edi- 
tor’s Table, page 288.) 

From Nicno.is & Noyes, Boston, through LippPrn- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PATER MUNDI; or, Modern Science Testifying to 
the Heavenly Father. Being, in substance, lectures 
delivered to senior classes in Amhergt College. By 
Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., author of ““Ecce Celum.” 
In two volumes. Vol. I. The thousands who have 
been fascinated by the “ brilliant pen photographs 
of the wonders of the heavens,” as presented in 
“Ecce Celum,” will eagerly welcome a new and 
equally attractive work from the same source. In 
it he proposes to defend and illustrate both Theism 
and Christianity from the side of modern science. 

From Lorrna, Boston :— 

THE TRUE STORY OF MRS. SHAKSPEARE’S 
LIFE. An amusing trifle, taking off Mrs. Stowe’s 
Byron mystery article. 

From W. J. HoLLanpD, Springfield, Mass, :— 

PERSONAL BEAUTY: How to Cultivate and Pre- 
serve it, in accordance with the Laws of Health. By D. 
G. Brinton, M. D., Editor of the Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter and of the Half-Yearly Compendium 
of Medical Science, late Surgeon U.S. V., and Medi- 
cal Director of the Eleventh Army Corps, Meraber | 
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of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
etc.; and Geo. H. Napheys, M. D., Chief of Medical 
Clinics of the Jefferson Medical College, Member of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society, author of 
the “Compendium of Modern Therapeutics,” etc. 
etc. This, perhaps, is the completest work of its 
class that has yet been presented to the public; cer- 
tainly none so full and so reliable has been published 
on this side of the Atlantic. ‘* We have endeavored,” 
say the authors, ‘‘to furnish such an abundance of 
simple and harmless, yet efficient aids for the toilet, 
that the dependence on secret and injurious nos- 
trums may be dispensed with, and the beauty of the 
body cultivated more in accordance with the princi- 
ples of correct taste and sound health than is now 
the case.” 

From Brown & Gross, Hartford, Conn. :— 

WIDOW GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. By 
Julia P. Smith. Mrs. Smith has written a novel of 
American society. She does not name the State to 
which her characters belong, but from their conver- 
sations and various other hints, we suppose it to be 
either in New England or the West. The heroine is 
a shy, awkward, dreamy girl, the daughter of a 
grasping and covetous woman, but learning from 
her mother rather to avoid than to imitate her ex- 
ample. The book is made up of scenes and descrip- 
tions of life in a new country, where the want of 
polish and high education is compensated by 
.8traightforwardness, manliness, and simplicity. 
We congratulate Mrs. Smith upon the natural and 
lifelike portraiture, and predict for her book a warm 
reception. 

From the Author, Hanover, N. H., and Lee & 
SHEPARD, Boston :— 

ECCE FEMINA: an Attempt to Solve the Woman 
Question. being an examination of arguments in 
favor of female suffrage, by John Stuart Mill and 
others, and a presentation of arguments against the 
proposed change in the constitution of society. By 
Carios White, 


Goden's Arm-Chair, 


MARCH, 1870. 


THE March number is up to the highest standard ; 
no falling off. The engravings, both steel and wood- 
cut, cannot be approached. We are determined that 
no one of our brethren shall outstrip us. A steel 
plate, a six-figure fashion-plate, a colored plate of 
fancy work, a fine wood engraving of a stormy 
March day, a plate of children’s dresses, and the in- 
comparable extension sheet of the latest styles make 
up the ornamental part of this number. With all 
these, we givea variety of useful designs in the work 
department, 

Two ladies in Brentfield, Vt., paid subscriptions 
to Lapy’s Book to a person calling himself Henry 
W. Wood. We have no soliciting agents, and have 
not had for twenty-five years. 

THERE has been little, in the way of steel en. 
gravings, ever published by us that has given 80 
much satisfaction to our subscribers and the press as 
that portrait in the January number. We have been 
tempted to record this fact from reading so many 
kind letters from our subscribers, and also notices of 
the press, warmly commending it. Appreciating 
fully their kind feelings, we tender them our sincere 
thanks, 
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A BesavutTiruL Ene@ravine.—We have received 
from Messrs. T. S. ARTHUR & SONS a copy of their 
premium engraving for 1870. It is called “ Bep- 
Time,” and will by many be regarded as more beau- 
tiful and artistic than “THE ANGEL oF Peracz,” 
their picture for last year, which proved so great a 
favorite. “ Bed-Time”’ represents a mother with her 
sleeping babe in her arms, carrying it lovingly to its 
nightly resting-place; and the artist has given ita 
teader interest that wins the heart of every lover of 
children. It is large and richly engraved, and when 
framed will make an ornament fit to grace any par- 
lor in the land. This picture is given as a premium 
to all who make up clubs for Arthur’s Home Maga- 
cine (the best two dollar ladies’ magazine in Ame- 
rica), The Children’s Hour, or Once a Month, Every 
subscriber to these magazines has the privilege of 
buying this elegant picture for ¢l—the regular sell- 
ing price is #2 50. By special arrangement with T. 
S. Arthur & Sons, we have secured fer all who sub- 
scribe to, or purchase the Lapy’s Book, the privi- 
lege of procuring this excellent picture for the low 
price of $l. 

Gopey’s LApy’s Boox.—It is very appropriate 
that the fortieth year of this favorite old eompanion 
should be signalized by the publication of a portrait 
of the worthy founder. Mr. Godey’s genial figure, 
— all its merry embonpoint and its wise head- 

ake, is planted on the frontispiece, and seems to 
ee leome the throng of tried friends and true who 
have stood by him so long. The picture is a steel- 
plate, and does justice to Mr. Godey’s person by 
es en fl nearly the whole of it. The gay old 
ittérateur is represented sitting at his editor’s table, 
examining manuscripts, and appearing eapable of 
accepting everything before him out of pure good 
nature. This plate, to most subscribers, will be a 
cherished memento. Another steel engraving, repre- 
senting five tableaux of winter all in a group, is 
very artistic and beautiful. And the magazine is 
filled with a wonderful Christmas-stockingful of 
fashions, work-table models, recipes, and all the 
specialities which have earned its two-score years’ 
success. A story by Marion Harland will be found 
among the literary contents.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Capito, BuiLtpine aT WaASHINGTON.—We have 
been presented by Gutekunst with a copy of this 
picture, which we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the most beautiful photograph ever taken in 
this country. It is even better than that of the 
Ledger Building by the same artist. It is of good size 
for framing, and a copy of it everybody should have. 
Apply at 712 Arch Street. 

What A Waste!—“ Eugenie spent $12,000 a day 
oa her eastern trip... Who pays? The people. 

Tt costs Napoleon $5000 for a State dinner.” Is 
it any wonder that the people of France complain of 
the taxes? 


MISSISSIPPT, 

Dear Str: The Lapy’s Book is a positive neces- 
sity to me, and I watch for its arrival with the great- 
est eagerness. It has been a welcome visitor at my 
Southern home from my earliest remembrance, and 
through it I feel that I know you, and claim gy for 
a friend. 

Sra Moss Farrne, made from pure Irish Moss, is 
decidedly a most delicious food, and one that has 
long been wanted for invalids and children, and 
those requiring a light and delicate food. It is 
being used extensively as a table dessert in blanc 
mange, puddings, cream, etc., and over one hundred 
palatable dishes may be made from it. Its great 
eqnvenience and extraordinary cheapness will make 
it the most popuiar food sauce in the world. Office 
of the Company, 53 Park Place, New York. 








Tue Pusiic LEDGER ALMANAC, for 1870.—The 
Public Ledger is one of the “ institutions” of Phila. 
delphia. The reliability and conciseness of its news 
items, the high-toned character of its editorials, and 
the general excellence of its management, have se. 
cured for it the entire confidence of its numerous 
readers, 48 well as an outside reputation fully equal 
to that of its more ambitious competitors. The 
name of its present publisher is a synonym for in- 
telligent enterprise and noble well-doing. With 
regard to the little pamphlet before us, we wil] only 
say that, prepared at an outlay of several thousand 
dollars, and presenting a vast amount of useful in- 
formation to Pennsylvanians and Philadelphians in 
particular, it has been distributed among the sub. 
scribers of the Ledger free of cost, and is to be con 
tinued yearly. 

We give the conclusion of a very pleasant letter:— 


“The cheerful, benevolent-looking countenance 
that beamed upon me as I opened the January num- 
ber, seemed to be really wishing me a Happy New 
Year. I most heartily return the compliment, es 
wish you a long and prosperous life.” zg. 





A GENTLEMAN recently bought three sandwiches 
of the sort commonly to be had at railway station 
restaurants, and had one of them weighed and ex- 
amined. It was found to consist of beef and bread— 
two and a half drachms of the former, and three 
drachms of the latter—in all weighing less than 
three-quarters of an ounce. A man whocannot cut 
ham in slices thin enough to cover an acre of ground 
is never employed in these establishments, 

THANKS, MANY THANKS for the glorious list of 
subscribers we have received this year. It gives 
goodly token that we shall as usual publish the 
largest edition of any magazine in the world. The 
fortieth year of Gopuy! Think of that, forty years 
old! And always ahead in the magazine literature 
of the day. Where can be found a work so well 
suited to the ladies of this country? Ahead also in 
fashions, receipts, architecture, drawing, and edi 
torials, and only $3 a year, or will be clubbed with 
the following magazines for $6 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - © = «© 9300 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - - 2 00 
Oncea Month - - - - - 200 
Children’s Hour - . - - - - 150 

$8 50 


LETTER FROM AN EDITOR :— 

Dear Siz: We received the January number, 1870, 
day before yesterday, and our wife says it is decid 
edly the best number yet issued, and far ahead of any 
similar work of the season. We think she is right in 
her estimation of the Book, and shall tell our readers 
so in our Monday’s paper. My wife desires me to 
thank you for your great kindness to us in sending 
~~ Book. We hope to receive it regularly during 

‘ 

We called attention on page 99 of the Jannary 
number to the publications of Kimmel & Forster, 
New York: “The Flags of the World,” held by 
figures dressed in the costumes of the nations the 
flags represent. “ Dissecting Puzzle of Animals,” 
very interesting to children. ‘‘The American Boy 
and American Girl,” figures with a variety of cloth 
ing. “The Realm of the Queen of Flowers,” an ex 
cellent play for children, who can show their taste 
by making up the prettiest bouquet. “ Autograph 
Annual,” prepared for the purpose of inserting the 
autograph of your friends; a space with a pretty 
border is allotted to each signature. Address Kim- 
mel & Forster, 254 Canal Street, New York. 
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HoLLoway’s Musica Monraty.—The March 


{ 


number is now ready, with the following array of | 


contents, all printed on the finest white music paper 
of the full sheet music size. A brilliant and beau- 
tiful Galop, arranged as a duet for the Piano and 
Violin, or Flute; a capital new song and chorus for 
the times, Push Things, composed expressly for us 
by Geo. W. Krauss; Do Not Forget Me, popular 
song by the author of At the Gate; Magdalena, bril- 
Mant and showy fantaisie, for good players, by the 
composer of the celebrated Maiden’s Prayer; and an 
easy arrangement, for beginners, of the ever popular 
Soldier's Joy. Here is a list of music which, bought 
in the regular way, would cost between §2 and $3. 
Subscribers to the Monthly get it for less than 34 
cents, or, for nothing, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing :— 


| 





A Goop WEEKLY PAréerR.—An article every one 
wants, Many persons are misled by the various high- 
sounding advertisements announcing that so and so 
will contribute, and the paper will be embellished 
by splendid engravings. The money is sent, and 
the dupe is in for it for oné year, at least. When he 
receives his paper, he finds that the stories are often 


| immoral, or of the blood and thirsty order, such as: 
| * The Bloody Pirate of the Ensanguined Sea,” * The 
| Woman with Six Husbands,” ** The Juvenile High- 


| wayman,” and others of that sort. 


After three or 


| four numbers have been received, the subscriber, if 
| he is a man with a famiiy, refuses to take the paper 


| with such trash, 


Terms and Premiums.—Single subscriptions $4 per | 
| of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., as an unexcep- 


annum. Single numbers 40 cents. The January, 
February, and March numbers (three of the best 
numbers ever issued) will be sent as samples on re- 
ceipt of $1 and three 3 cent stamps for postage. As 
a premium we send to single subscribers one dol- 
lars’ worth of new music free. For two subscrip- 
tions five dollars’ worth of new music from our 
catalogues free. Catalogues, toselect from, by return 
mail. Any one, with a few musical friends to call 
upon, can easily make up a club or two, and secure 
a splendid list of new and fashionable music. The 
Monthly and Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, one year, with- 
out the premium, for $6. Agents wanted in every 
town and village. Send as above for specimens, 
with prospectus and terms. 

One entire year free.—We continue, for another 
month, the following liberal and popular offer. Any 
one ordering direct from us six dollars’ worth of 
sheet music, whether from our own catalogues or 
not, will receive as a premium the Monthly for 1870 
free. A fine opportunity to get the best musical 
periodical published for nothing. Address orders 
only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post- 
Odiice, Philadelphia. 

THe “ALEXANDRA Limwp.’’—From The London 
Queen :— 

“While, as regards other follies of Fashion, we 
have not yet seen the last of the Grecian Bend before 
there is developed another form of torture, under 
the mysterious inscrutable title of the Alexandra 
Limp! The Limp is produced (and we do not speak 
without authority upon this important question) by 
the removal of the heel from one boot, and the adop- 
tion on the other boot of a very high heel—an inven- 
tion that probably had its origin in the distressing 
lameness of the Princess who bears the name that 
has been given to this new folly.” 

The Princess Alexandra is the wife of the Prince 
of Wales. 

I PURCHASED & Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine about ten years ago, and, while learning to 
use it without instruction, broke one needle; after 
that for more than nine years, I had the Machine in 
almost daily use, doing ali ny family sewing and 
very much for friends and others, and instructed 
seven persons in the use of the Machine, without 
breaking a needle. My Machine has never cost one 
penny for repairs. I have sewed hours with a wor- 
risome babe in my lap, working upon fabrics of the 
most delicate texture, as well as upon men’s and 
bays’ clothes of the heaviest material. I have made 
garments for the cradle, the bridal, the hospital, and 
the funeral, Entering into every vicissitude of life, 
my Machine has become, as it were, a part of my 
being. Mrs, M, L, Peck. 

Mexico, N. Y. 


to his house, not wishing to fill his children’s minds 
It is as well to take the advice of 
an older hand when you want to select a good paper 
for family use, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the 
Germantown Telegraph, published by P. R. Freas, 


tionably good paper. Toa farmer it is invaluable, 
as Mr. Freas is a practical farmer himself; to the 
family it is most acceptable, as it contains the best 
selection of stories that can be found anywhere; 
and the general reader will find news, editorials of 
the cay, and a synopsis of everything that can make 
a paper valuable. Mr. Freas has published the Tele- 
graph for over forty years, editing if the whole time 
himself. It would be strange if he had not by this 
time found out what suits the public taste. Send 
#2 50 to P. R. Freas, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Penn’a, 


Aw English friend had a pair of pheasants sent 
him from home a few days since. The family were 
ail commenting upon the fresh appearance of the 
birds after their long voyage, when the domestic 
(need her nationality be mentioned?) exclaimed :— 

* Faith, it’s no wonder they’re fresh. They was 
sint by the cable, I know !” 

Every one thinking of purchasing a CABINET 
ORGAN should send for the circulars of the Mason & 
MAMLIN ORGAN Co., which contain as much matter 
as a good-sized volume, yet are sent without charge, 
and postage paid, to all who desire them, They con- 
tain not only full descriptions, with correct draw- 


| ings of the various styles of organs manufactured by 
| thisCompany, but many interesting explanations of 


the construction and differences of instruments of 


| this class, showing what are excelleaces, what de- 
| fects, ete., so that they are valuable to every one 
| having any thought of purchasing an instrument of 


this class. 

This Company, whose organs have a European as 
well as American reputation, have recently reduced 
their prices, and are now selling their Double-Reed 
Organs with Five Stops, having Tremulant, Knee- 
Swell, Double Bellows, Centre Pressure Valves, in 
elegant Solid Walnut Cases, Carved and Panelled, 
for one hundred and twenty-five dollars. These, it 
must be remembered, are organs of the best quality, 
for this Company will not make the cheap instru- 
ments which are aawked about the country, but are 
dear at any price. It is claimed by other makers 


| that instruments of this quality cannot be afforded 


at this price, but the M. & H. Orcaw Co. declare 
they are enabled to fix the price so low by their un- 
equalled facilities for manufacture. The great de- 
mand for their organs has enabled them to construct 
ingenious machinery, and to perfect a division of 
labor, by which they secure not only more perfect 
work than would be otherwise possible, but this at 
a reduction in cost. But, be this as it may, this is 
an illustration of the prices at which they are sell- 
ing their famous work. If any body loses by it, it 
will not be the public. 
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Is THIS CHRISTIANITY !—From the “* Woman’s De- | 


partment” of the Sunday Dispatch we extract the fol- 
lowing. Perhaps if a little of the cost of putting up 
the splendid white marble front had been spared, they 
would have been enabled to pay a larger salary :— 


“A week or so ago an advertisement appeared in 
one of our papers to the effect that “a cashier, with 
the best of references,” Was wanted in a certain book- 
store on Chestnut Street. [answered it, and was told 
to call atacertain hour on a certain day. Of course 
1 went, and found eight or ten other ladies sitting 
around on ‘the stools, each one looking as though 
she was wondering what sort of a chance she stood 


walk back. I went, and was asked all sorts of ques- 
tions as to my ability, references, etc. At last I 
asked a few questions in my turn. They said: ‘The 
position was a very responsible one, as from fifty to 
five hundred dollars passed through the cashier’s 
hands daily ;’ that she ‘ must be able to detect coun- 
terfeits, and was responsible for all money passed to 
her.’ She must be there from eight and a half o’clock 
in the morning till six in the evening, and ‘ for seve- 
ral weeks of and through the holidays, she would be 
detained till very late at night.’ hey preferred a 
gentleman, but ‘could not get one to take the posi- 
tion, as it was too confining asituation.’ I asked the 
amount of salary given, and was told that for these 
ten hours of constant attendance and responsibility 
they were willing to give the favored lady the enor- 
mous amount of eighty-three and two-sixths of a 
cent per day, or jive dollars per week. I said I sup- 
posed they expected the lady to make a genteel ap- 

earance. ‘Yes, of course.’ Did they know that a 
ady could not get more than the plainest board for 
less than four dollars per week? And then ifit should 
storm, and she had to ride to and frofrom her home, 
how much did they think she would have left of her 


New SHeEetT Mvusic.—Songs and Ballads, published 
by J. Starr Holltway, Philadelphia, Nellie’s Dream, 
beautiful new song by Wallworth, Little Maggie 
May, very popular. Skating on the Pond, new and 
sparkling song and chorus. Fairy Voices. Still 
True to Thee, beautiful song. Mary, My Beautiful 
Angel. Why I Love Thee, Mack. Say, My Meart, 
new song by Abt, with German and English words, 
Price of each 30 cents. 

Easy pieces for beginners.—Golden Wedding March. 
Robin Adair Rondo. Pulling Against the Stream, 


| Walking Up Chestnut Street Polka. FlyingT 
mee oy | so many. I was the fifth who was told to | 7 re : ea eee 


Redowa. For Ever and For Ever, easy arrangement 
of this beautiful melody by Converee, Each 20 cents, 
or six for $l. 

Advanced pieces.—Snowfliakes, by Brinley Rich- 
ards, new edition, elegantly illustrated, 50. The 
Fairy Sprite, by E. Mack, brilliant and beautiful 
parlor piece for a good player, 60. Forget Me Not, 
Fantaisie by Ohm, illustrated, 60. Holiday Hours, 
bagatelle, handsome title-page, 40. Entrainante, 
grand Valse de Concert, by Ascher, 50. Cousin et 


| Cousine, Schottische Elegante, by Egghard, 40. Ignis 


five dollars to keep up this genteel appearance? | 


This bookstore, which is so liberal and magnani- 
mous in giving such a high salary to one we oy bev 
a responsible — is a fine white marble build- 
ing, and is the representative store of a —t 
Christian organization and church of our city. 
turned from my interrogators in disgust, and with 
pity my heart for the lady who was forced to en- 
coul tem ir, their parsimoniousness by taking 
the position on their terms.” 

“Be able to :etect counterfeits.” It is very diffi- 
cult fora man accustomed to handle money to detect 
eounterfeits, let alone a woman at $5 per week, who 
sees but little money, and “ was responsible for all 
money passed to her.” That is, if she took a $10 
counterfeit note, she would lose two weeks’ wages. 
We do not know what particular Christian organiza- 
tion this establishment represents, nor do we care. 
We simply ask, Is this Christianity? 

A GOODLY array of prominent writers have con- 
tributed to our columns this month. Where will 
you find sueh a list as Marion Harland, Ino Church- 
ill, S. Annie Frost, Florence Hartland, and many 
others? 

A FAT French lady despairingly says: “I am so 
fat that I pray for a disappointment to make me 
thin. No sooner does the disappointment come 
than the mere expectation of growing thinner gives 
me such joy that I become fatter than ever.” 





PostaL Monzy Orpers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a postal money order. No more losses 
by mail. 


“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 
s0ns who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
#20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
$20 and up to #30, the charge shall be 15 cents; more 
than $30 and up *o #40, the charge shall be 20 cents ; 
over $40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents,” 


PASSING THE Time.—Going by a clock, 


| stories. 


Fatuus (Irrlicht) fantaisies by Jungmann, 35. The 
First Violet, by same, 30. Fantaisie from L’Elisine 
d’Amere, not difficult, 35. 

Any person ordering &2 worth from the above, Will 
receive the March number of Holloway’s Musical 
Monthly free. Or the Monthly will be sent the entire 
year free on orders of sheet music amounting to @, 
at one time. Catalogues free. Address only to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Phila- 


| delphia. 


Marion HARLAND’S story of “The Vanes,” con- 
cluded in this number, will take rank with her best 
We trust that the lesson she has taughé 
in this story will not be without its fruits. 


A FARMER in the neighborhood of Paris noticed 
that all the hair had been carefully trimmed from off 
his cows’ tails. He was not conscious of having 
made an enemy; he was at a loss to conceive who 
could have disfigured the useful animals in this bar 
barous manner, until his wife discovered on the 
dairymaid’s dressing-table a chignon manufactured 
out of the hair of the cows’ tails. Further conceal 
ment being useless, the culprit confessed that not 


| only had she furnished herself with this adornment 


at the expense of the cows, but that she had supplied 


| aselect number of her friends with materials from 
| the same source, for the purpose of manufacturing 


| 





| shuts other people’s, 


headdresses of a similar nature, in anticipation of a 
reunion to take place at the commencement of the 
new year. 

A WRITER in the Overland Monthly, describing & 
eelebration at St. Peters’ in Rome, says :-— 


“TInless in full black and in swallow-tailed coat, 
one cannot pass beyond the nave of the basilica. 
He is counted but as common and unclean, and 
doomed to the outer court. On this particular 
Sunday, as I was pressing my way up to the line of 
soldiers that guarded the sacred precincts of the 
choir, I passed one of the best known of American 
littérateurs. He was in simple walking costume. 
‘ What, doctor,’ said I, ‘where is the coat that you 
bought in London? ‘In the bottom of my trunk, 
and it will stay there,’ he answered. ‘Iam too old 
to turn snob, and shall leave the city to-morrow.’’ 


Yood for the doctor! We may add that if you re 
ceive an invitation to a dinner party, with a little 
note at the bottom, “ Full dress,” you may certainly 
infer that the writer made his money suddenly, and 
isasnob. The old families of this city have no such 
ridiculous regulation. 


In Boston it is said that the color of a certain 
clergyman’s eyes has never been determined; when 
he prays he shuts his own, and when he preaches he 
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We copy the following excellent article upon 
Wedding Presents from the New York Ledger. We 
are happy to see that our crusade against the cus- 
tom has produced some effects. It is not uncom- 
mon now to see on wedding cards “ No presents 
recéived :’— 


WEDDING BAZAARS. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


How beautiful is the beginning of wedded life! 
Not the first bloom of snowdrops and erocus in 
spring; not the budding and blossom of honeysuckle 
or magnolia; not the earliest songs of birds, and 
their sports among the tender leaves but half opened, 
is so charming to the imagination! If the young 
hearts are simple, loving, and sincere, there rises 
before their imagination a series of joys which fills 
the whole horizon. They know that there is care 
and labor for every one, but love can gild the one 
and lighten the other. 

It is a world of sorrow; sickness and death befall 
every one. But what are these spectral thoughts to 
young hearts that mean to go triumphant over every 
fil by the irresistible power of love? Even those 
who have seen their visions melt away, and who 
have been disenchanted, love to go back for the hour 
to the old fond delight. They look with pleasure 
upon two souls leaving the shore for the wide sea, 
fondly believing that there will never bea wave upon 
the water, nor a gale in the air. Those even who 
have had stormy days and a dreary voyage, are glad 
that the beginning of it should be bright. 

There is one point of universal sympathy, the wed- 
ding hour of two ingenuous youths. Every one rises 
out of his dull and droning life into his best moods. 
Every one’s eyes look benignly upon the happy pair. 
Every one would fain throw a flower upon their 
path, and, if he could, a flower without thorns. 

It is under this generous impulse that the custom 
arose of making presents to the bride. Probably it 
began in simpler ages than ours, when men were 
shepherds and husbandmen. The young people must 
be set up in housekeeping. One, therefore, would 
give a garment, another a cow, another a piece of 
furniture. In some villages in Europe, to this day, 
the young pair walk from the church to their new 
home by the side of a loaded cart whereon their 
neighbors have piled all the miscellaneous stuff of a 
rustic household, So that, when they are settled 
down at home, almost every article speaks to them 
a language of kindness from some village friend. In 
this simple way a rural community set up each new 
household. 

But as wealth increases, and new manners prevail 
in refined society, it is no longer an aim to firnish 
the lodgings of love’s young pilgrims. The custom of 
giving presents remains, but the motive changes; 
and unless great caution be used, such custom de- 
generates, and becomes offensive. To those who are 
rich, and “who can repay again,” presents abound. 
While to the less favored, to whom some help would 
be most timely, little is given. The daughter of a 
rich man marries a rich man’s only son. Every one 
would fain stand well with them all. Diamond rings, 
bracelets of great price, silverware of every kind, 
with and without a use, books, pictures, curiosities 
of every hue abound, and the long table groans with 
the needless profusion. There is no thought of set- 
ting up in life this joyous pair, for they are full rich 
already, and able to furnish their costly dwelling 
munificently. If the motive be worthy of the gifts, 
hew much must these two peopie be beloved ! 

But if it be done ina truly charitable spirit, it will 
not be an ungracious thing to trace these gifts and 
to unveil the motives which have brought hither 

such rare and costly things. 

he parents, the brothers and sisters, the near re- 
latives, of course fitly bestow these offerings. The 
near neighbor recalls, when his daughter was mar- 
ried, that the bride’s father gave her a silver urn, and 
surely it would not do for him to be less generous. 
Under the form of affection, he settles a debt, and 
says, when all is over, “ There, that score is cleared. 
No one can say that he outdid me.” A less favored 
suitor, of tolerable means, thinks within himself. 
“He hassupplanted me. She more than half favored 
my addresses. But no one shall suspect by my man- 
ner that I care for either of them. Besides, it never 
does harm to stand well with such people of influ- 
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ence.” And so a shining gift goes from his hand. 
The lawyer who did the father’s business, and ex- | 
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pects the son’s, says, *‘ It will never do for me to be 
stingy on such an oecasion. Money given away to 
such people is money planted.” Correspondents 
and bankers, political friends and partners, must 
send or suffer. The young cousin who is clerking at 
a small salary, dare not withhold his gift, and is 
ashamed to send such an one as comports with his 
means. He dreads to see his meagre offering out- 
done by blazing rivals, and so, taking counsel of fear 
and vanity, he goes against his conscience, and pinch- 
ing himself for months, he pays for a gift beyond his 
means. He might be strengthened against a second 
temptation, if he could hear the bride’s father say- 
ing, ‘What! Jacob sent this? The young dog is 
extravagant, Wonder if he thinks he’s rich !”” 

I seldom take pleasure in looking at the wedding 
treasure chamber. The gold and silver have no 
beauty in my eyes. If I am sure that love gave 
them, and was able to give, the presents cannot be 
too profuse. But I think of the humble eousins, the 
poor young men wishing to stand well in society, 
the outside friends that dare not come without gifis 
when all are expected to give, and this takes away 
all pleasure. Each man’s gift is marked with his 
name, that every one may know how well each has 
done his duty. ‘“*Have you been up to see the pre- 
sents?” is the familiar question. 

It is sad to think that such presents should be 
made a matter of calculation, but they are. The 
very bride does not shrink from calculating the pro- 
bable gifts. And after the wedding bazaar is closed, 
an account of stock is taken. For the moment, they 
are the best friends who have given the most choice 
and flattering gifts. The meanness of some, the 
stinginess and neglect of others is severely noted. 
The fiend has overleaped the wall of paradise, and 
soiled the brightness and innocence of the early hours 
of a new life. 

There will be many to whom these words will seem 
severe and unmerciful. But it is in no spirit of cen- 
sorious criticism that they are written. There is 
need that men should beware lest pride and vanity 
eat out the value of those gifts which should come 
only from love—which should be unconstrained— 
which should be valued not for what they are, but 
for what they express. 

A Parts correspondent writes: Let me tell you of 
a catastrophe which happened recently in the Bois. 
One of our best “international” gentlemen riders 
was taking his pleasure there—such pleasure, that is 
to say, as may be had ina Victoria at 2f. 75c. the hour. 
Calmly reflecting on good things in general, and his 
next good thing in particular, he went mooning up 
and down the shore of the great lake. Suddenly his 
conveyance halted and roused him from his reverie. 
Looking up, he saw his steed—a proud animal—con- 
suming something. What do you think it was? 
Why, only the straw-colored chignon of the lady in 
the Victoria in front of him. Picture the face of 
the victim and the look of detestation which she 
bestowed. After all, he was not to blame; nor, 
indeed, was the horse. If ladies will have straw- 
colored tresses, they really must be prepared to be 
eaten up alive by ignorant horses which have, per- 
haps, been kept a little short, and see the tempting 
bait dangling before their eyes. 


REMARKABLE WorkKS OF Human Lapor.—Nine- 
veh was 14 miles long, 8 miles wide, and 46 miles 
round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. Babylon was 50 miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 100 
feet high, with 100 brazen gates. The Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the support of the 
roof; it was 100 years in building. The largest of 
the pyramids was 481 feet in height, and 953 on the 
sides; the base covers ll acres; the stones are about 
60 feet in length, and the layers are 208; it employed 
320,000 men in building. he labyrinth in Egypt 
contained 300 chambers and 12 halls. Thebes, in 
Egypt, presents ruins 27 miles round, and 100 gates. 
Carthage was 29 miles round. Athens was 25 miles 
round, and contained 350,000 citizens and 400,000 
slaves. The Temple of Delphos was sorich in dona- 
tions that it was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero 
carried away from it 200statues. The walls of Rome 
were 13 miles round, 

Tue wife of a New York millionaire has gone to 
Europe to get the portraits of her three homely 
daughters painted by the “old masters,” of whom 
she has heard so much. 
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REMARKABLE MeEMORIES.— Magliabecchi, the 
founder of the great cae at Florence, had so 
wonderful a memory, that Gibbon styled him ‘‘ me- 
mory personified.” Atone period of his life, Seneca 
could repeat two thousand words precisely as they 
had been pronounced. Gassendi had acquired by 
heart six thousand Latin verses, and in order to 
e his memory exercise, he was in the habit of 

aily reciting six hundred verses from different lan- 
guages, Saunderson, another mathematician, was 
able to repeat all Horace’s odes and a great part of 
other Latin authors. La Croze, after listening to 
twelve verses in as many languages, could not only 
repeat them in the order in which he heard them, 
but could also transpose them. Pope had an excel- 
lent memory, and many persons have amused them- 
selves by looking througa his writings, and pointing 
out how often he had brought it into play. He was 
able to turn with readiness to the precise place ina 
book where he had seen any passage that had struck 
him. John Lynden had a very peculiar faculty for 
getting things by rote, and he could repeat correctly 
any long, dry document after having heard it read; 
but if he wanted any single paragraph, he was 
obliged to begin at the commencement, and proceed 
with his recital until he came to what he required. 
There was a French novelist who, being a printer, 
composed a volume in type, and thus the book was 

rinted without having been written. Bishop War- 

urton had a prodigious memory, which he taxed to 
an extraordinary degree. His ‘“ Divine Legation” 
would lead one to suppose that he had indefatigably 
collected and noted down the innumerable facts and 
quotations there introduced; but the fact is, that 
his only note book was an old almanac, in which he 
occasionally jotted down a thought. Scaliger ob- 
tained so perfect an acquaintance with one Latin 
book, that he offered to repeat any passage with a 
dagger at his breast, to be used against him in case 
of a failure of memory. 

Tue following obituary notice recently appeared 
in & newspaper in Spain: ‘‘This morning our 
Saviour summoned away the jeweller, Siebald Ill- 
maga, from his shop to another and a better world. 
The undersigned, his widow, will weep upon his 
tomb, as will also his two daughters, Hilda and 
Emma, the former of whom is married, and the lat- 
ter is open to an offer. The funeral will take place 
to-morrow. His disconsolate widow, Veronique 
Ilimaga. P. S.—This bereavement will not inter- 
rupt our business, which will be carried on as usual, 
only our place of business will be removed from No. 
3 Tessi de Teinturiers to No. 4 Rue de Missionnaire, 
as our grasping landlord has raised our rent.” 


A WonpDeERFUL CLocK.—Many years ago there 
was a clock made by one Droz, a mechar. of 
Geneva, renowned forits ingentousconstruction. It 
was so made as to be capable of performing the fol- 
lowing movements: There was on it a negro, a shep- 
herd, and a dog. When the clock struck, the shep- 
herd played six tunes on his flute, and the dog 
approached and fawned upon him. ‘The cloek was 
exhibited to the King of Spain, who was greatly 
delighted with it. “The gentleness of my dog,” 
says Droz, “is his least merit. If your majesty will 
touch one of the apples which you see in the shep- 
herd’s basket, = will admire the fidelity of this 
animal.” The king took an apple, and the dog flew 
at his hand and barked so loudly, that the king’s 
dog, which was in the same room during the exhibf- 
tion, began to bark also, at which the superstitious 
courtiers, not doubting that it was an affair of 
witcheralt, hastily left the room, crossing them- 
selves. 

Having desired the Minister of Marine, who was 
the only one who dared to stay behind, to ask the 
negro what o’clock it was, the minister asked, but 
received no reply. Droz then observed that the 
negro had not yet learned the Spanish, upon which 
the minister repeated the question in French, and 
the black immediately answered him. At this new 
prodigy, the firmness of the minister also forsook 

im, and he retreated precipitately, declaring that 
it must be the work of a supernatural being. It is 
— that in the performance of these tricks, 

Jroz touched certain springs in the mechanism, al- 
though that is not mentioned in any of the accounts 
of his clock. 


FASHIONABLE invitations to dinner in Paris coo- 
tain the bill ef fare, 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


THE GERANIUM. New and Select Varieties. Among 
the many popular plants which are now freely culti. 
vated and sought by our tasteful and enterprising 
amateurs and lady florists, we know of no section 
which has as yet superseded the favorite geranium, 

From time immemorial, one variety or other of 
this household plant has been the care of the owner 
of the south side window; while more recently and 
since floriculture has become an extensive business, 
varieties without number have been raised and in. 
troduced for bedding purposes, that is to plant the 
neat beds laid out on the lawn around our city 
villas and moreextensive country mansions. Should 
there be among the readers of the LApy’s Book any 
young amateurs not familiar with the treatment of 
the new varieties, which we name below, for bedding 
out, it might be well to say that moderately-sized 
holes should be prepared and filled with such fresh 
loam as is obtained by chopping up sods from an old 
pasture, mixed with about one-fourth of its bulk 
with well rotted manure. This preparation will be 
found useful for nearly all plants, especially ver- 
benas and roses. A partially shaded situation ts 
preferable to full exposure to the sun; too much 
shade is to be avoided. An easterly exposure is 
perhaps the best. They may be kept in a luxuriant 
condition in the hottest season by “ mulching,” or 
eovering the soil with such litter as dry grass, short 
hay, or spent hops; this keeps the soil cool and 
moist; a thorough drenching occasionally may be 
desirable, Of the varieties we think most worthy of 
note among so many of every shade, we would name 
the following as distinct and of marked character- 
istics: NEW DOUBLE VARIETIES.—Madame Lemoine, 
of a delicate rose color, very large and double ; Emik 
Lemoine, with immense trusses of double crimson 
flowers, very double, price one dollareach. Madame 
Rose Charmeur, double searlet, Tom Thumb, prive 
fifty cents. Of the new Zonale, or horse-shoe varie- 
ties, are Transparent, with very large crimson 
flowers; Rival, flowers large, of a velvety dazzling 
scarlet; Statesman, beautiful violet crimson ; price 
fifty centseach. Several new and beautiful varieties 
of the Ivy-leaved Section have been introduced 
recently, which are very desirable for vases, trel- 
lises, or baskets. Of these we would name The 
Duke of Edinburgh, beautifully variegated, white 
and green foliage; Elegans, with mauve-colored 
flowers; each fifty cents. Another feature was 
recently added to the Zonale varieties by the pro- 
duction of foliage, in which golden and bronze tints 
accompany the horse-shoe markings, giving the leaf 
a very attractive appearance. Of these the Beauty 
ef Caldudale and Arab are of very distinct character 
in the Tricolor section. There is none after all to 
surpass the favorite, Mrs. Pollock, with bright, 
bronzed-red zone, belted with erimson, and edged 
with golden-yellow. The price of each of the above 
is fifty cents. By our arrangements for the immedi- 
ate propagation of these novel and expensive varie- 
ties, their price is rapidly reduced soon after impor- 
tation, and placed within the reach of our ardent 
fanciers. An additional advantage is that of being 
enabled to send the above by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices designated. For a full list of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, New Plants, Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Gladiolus, etc , refer to Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 
1870, mailed vo all applicants on receipt of a postage- 
stamp. HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 

A FLOWER sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links 
you with nature and innocence, and is something to 
love, 
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two angular forms (Fig. 7) different from the preced- 
ing; Fig. 8 is another form. ‘These enable the pupil 
to make a varied arrangement of forms, and to give 
COMBINATIONS OF GEOMETRICAL FORMS. a more striking effect to the figures ordesigns. The 
scholar learns that four triangles, 2 
pa placed, form another tri- Wig. 9. 
angle (Fig. 9); these can again be 
Fie. 1 composed into a great variety of 

ao shapes; Figs. 10 and 11 are only a 
_— sample of many that may be pro- 
duced < combination. The plan is 
an excellent one, as exercising the 
, ingenuity in making figures, but it 
also gives the first notion of count- 


JUVENIL = DEPARTMENT. forms (Fig. 6); the double square, cut in two, makes 


Tus system of education, invented by Frederick 
Frébel, cannot be too highly recommegded, on ac- 
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count of its great value and importance. It is the 
most simple means of awakening and satisfying the 
natural longing for active exertion, so as to promote 
in children of tender years the development of their 





ing and calculating. It will be seen by the glance 
which jwe have now taken at this subject that by 








Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


bodily and mental faculties by most progressive ' the use of these models the pupil can be made capable 
occupations, | of comparing and understanding forms, even befere 
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To mothers and others interested in the edueation . 


of children, we should recommend them to cut out a aM 


umber of squares in card-board, and afterwards 
Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
they are able to draw firm lines either with pen or 


encil. The value of this must be apparent, for the 
and soon follows the eye, and the pupil, by observ- 
ing natural objects with the geometrical forms with 


P P , hich she is acquainted, will soon be able to delin- 
paint them in various colors, and the practice is to | © - , ’ ; te — 
make as many different forms as pensinies and the | ©#te an interesting and pleasing variety of designs. 
eye will soon become accustomed to the most agree- — 
adle combinations of colors as well as forms. The | Ir is very true that precepts are useful, but prac- 
above figures will serve as examples, but a variety | tice and imitation go far beyond them; hence the 
of others can also be made out of the same shapes. | impomtance of watching early habits, that they may 
The square, cut one way in two, makes two angular | be free from what is objectionable, 
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ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


ee 


THE above was designed for Mr. E. S. Mayes, of 
Lebanon, Ky. The plan is arranged for comfort and 
convenience, and its form produces a beautiful va- 
riety in the outlines of the building; it will also be 
noticed, by examining the plan, that no waste room 
occurs. he three principal rooms—sitting, dining- 
room, and parlor—open directly into the front hall, 
which, being of large dimensions and of a room-like 
shape, denotes a liberal supply of room on entering; 
there is also a beautiful staircase on one side of it. 
Attached to the kitchen there is a large storeroom, 
also a pantry. The second story contains four large 
chambers, each having a fireplace and clothes-press 
in them; they are ail free and private. The house 
being of a compact and convenient form, great eco- 
nomy of construction is obtained—as few doors, less 
a eh and no vacant space to clean and furnish. 

Yo back stairs were desired by the party ordering 
theee drawings, but one ean easily be placed between 
the dining-room and the kitchen, if required. 

The cottage is being constructed of bricks laid 
with flush joints, and painted as the red color of the 
bricks. Forsuch a house in the country ora viilage, 
surrounded by shrubbery and backed by large trees, 
is the most inharmonious of colors that could pos- 
sibly be used. All the brick and wood work, which 
it is usual to paint, must have the one color, and 
lean to nature—by the force of shade, sunshine, and 
reflection—to gild, darken, and playfully to light up 
and tint the various parts, which she does with far 
more and a higher grade of beauty than the patchy 
red, blues, and other striped colors we so often see 
disfiguring otherwise good and beautiful designs. 

It should always be borne in mind that good archi- 
tecture is the so arranging of the parts—their projec- 
tions, heights, and quantities—that they produce 
the effect of fitness, propriety, and elegance; not in 
having a handsome cornice, an exquisite bracket or 
corble; but a certain modesty should pervade the 
whole, and nothing stand forward so ostentatiously 
as to rob the rest of their just powers of attraction. 
These principles should govern all who call them- 
selves architects, yet how often do we find a house 
all brackets or all perch, the whole being unworthy 
of admiration. 

The above design, if built in the spirit of this draw- 
ing, will be beautiful, and a gem in any village, town, 
city, or by-road; but it must be perspectively ad- 
justed to suit different places and surroundings. 

We have of late years adopted the plan—to secure 
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beauty in our works—of making all the details their 
full or natural size in the drawings, and of getting 
up the drawing, specifications, and the bills of quan. 
tities so full and distinct that it is very rarely, not 
once in three months, that we receive letters asking 
explanations of drawings after they receive them. 

The above building, finished inside in the same 
spirit as treated in the exterior, will cost between 
four and five thousand dollars, with bath, tank, hot 
and cold water, and heater. 

We charge for all full drawings two and a half 
per cent. This we would charge on 84500, which 
will amount to $112 50, and perhaps save the owner 
a thousand dollars, securing a handsome house and 
avoiding, by an ample specification, lawsuits or 
other disagreeable consequences, 





Description of Diagram.-—A front porch; B hall, ll 
feet 11 inches by 17 feet 11 inches; C parlor, 16 feet 
by 20 feet 7 inches: D sitting-room, 13 feet 10 inches 
by 19 feet; E dining-room, 18 feet by 17 feet 11 inches; 
F kitchen, 16 feet by 17 feet 11 inches ; G storeroom, 
9 feet 1 inch by 9 feet 1 inch ; H side porch. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 


tress. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 


nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. x 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number, 

Mrs. A. S.—Sent pattern December 21st, 

Miss K. E. E.—Sent pattern 2lst. 

Mrs. CO. Z.—Sent pattern 21st, 

OC. C. L.—Sent pattern 2lst. 

C. B.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. S. E. P.—Sent pattern 21st 

©. H.—Sent articles by express 23d, 

Mrs. S. L.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. B. F. B.—Sent chain by express 23d, 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent pattern 234. 

Miss N. B.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. E. A. M,—Sent rubber gloves January 5th 
1870. 

Mrs, J. Q. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Miss R. M. J.—Sent rubber gloves etc. 17th. 

Mrs. A. E. M.—Sent articles 17th. 

J. E. K.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Nettie, Eulalie, and Flora.—We frequently receive 
very foolish inquiries, but those received from you 
are 8 little more stupid than usual. Here is a sam- 
ple: “ What may be considered a good test of the 
sincerity of a gentleman’s proposal of marriage i— 
in other words: How often should he be refused 
before being accepted?” 

J. E. W.—You will have to be content with what 
nature has done for you. Do not use any of the ad- 
vertised nostrums, they will be sure to do you harm, 

Mrs. J. M.—She has. 

Agnes, Belleville, O.—Answer too long for this de- 
partment. Send stamp and your address for reply. 

L. E. M.—Clarence is a boy’s name. 

Agnes.—India-rubber gloves are worn while doing 
housework to keep the hands soft and white. §2 50 
and $3 50 per pair, the latter have gauntlets. 

Mrs. W. H. N.—Thanks for the leaves from the 
pepper tree. 

Marietta.—Do not believe her. A tale-bearer or 
danderer will tell nothing out of good will. 

Emily.—-[t would not be considered wrong for you 
to senda Valentine. But let it be one you would 
not be ashamed to claim the ownership of. 

Thomas D.—The lady wasright. You were wrong 
in placing your hands upon the polished mahogany, 
as their warmth sod moisture would tarnish it. 

R. H. C, writes a lady-like hand, and her puactua- 
tion is cor:ect. 

Bertha.—We regret our inability to assist you. 

Adeline.—In making a morning call a lady may 
take a friend with her. 

aaa were should not be fed on peas at all, 
and only a little hemp daily should be given them. 
The breaking of their eggs may very likely be ac- 
counted for by their not having any chalk in their 
cage to peck at. The cage in which they are should 
never be moved while me | are sitting, and they 
should not be much handled, nor their eggs. They 
never will sit on more than two eggs at once, and 
often only one will hatch. When they hatch, the 
parents will feed them with milk in their crops, for 
which the young ones insert their heads down the 
parents’ throats. The proper food for them is wheat 
aad canary seed, and of hemp only a little, as it is 
injurious. 

Maggie.—We cannot agree with you that long en- 
gagements are best; on the contrary, if possible, 
they are to be avoided, They are universally em- 
barrassing and dangerous. Lovers are so apt to 
find out each other’s imperfections, to grow exact- 
ing, jealous, and morose. 

*Alas! how slight a cause can move 
Discussion between hearts that love.” 

Mary L.—It entirely depends on the size and form 
of the face. 

Allen.—The ground upon which the office of the 
Lapy’s Book now stands was occupied previously 
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by the residence of Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. That 
on which the Ledger building was erected was oc- 
cupied by the apothecary store of Elias Durand, 
Matilda.—The only way in which you can ascer- 
tain whether or not your visits are agreeable is to 
carefully note the manner in which you are received ; 
it is requisite also to note whether your visits are 


returned, pts 
Hashions. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a smail percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, Peepers sore | by checks for the —— erpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

eneral style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles wiil 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the tranay 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit of heavy black gros grain, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with a box-plaited 
raffle, bound with bias black velvet. The casaque 
is trimmed with a ruffle to correspond. Pointed 
tabs at the sides, bound with velvet and velvet bows. 
Sash of same. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
green velvet flowers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of purple silk, trimmed to 
simulate two skirts; the trimming consists of a 
ruffle of the same, which extends down the sides 
and across the bottom of skirt in back, and forms an 
apron in front; the ruffle is headed with velvet 
leaves. Velvet rosettes at the sides, and velvet 
sash. Plain corsage, trimmed with a square bertha 
of velvet. 

Fig. 3.— Walking dress of black cashmere, trimmed 
with one ruffle, headed with a band of black Astra- 


khan. Black velvet cloth coat, trimmed with the 
same. Black silk bonnet, trimmed with black velvet 
flowers. 


Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink and white striped 
silk, with a bias ruffle on edge of skirt. Overdress 
of white spotted lace; the front breadth is trimmed 
with rows of Valenciennes lace, and looped at the 
sides with pink flowers. Low corsage, trimmed 
with white lace and pink satin, with small basques 

-and sash of satin. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, 
with pink flowers twined in. 

Fig. 5—Walking dress, with tunic skirt. This 
walking dress consists of a skirt, tunic, and bodice 
of biack and violet shot woollen poplin. The under- 
skirt is trimmed round the bottom with a gathered 
flounce about ten inches deep, headed with two 
puffs of the material. The tunic is trimmed to cor- 





respond, as is also the sash ends and bodice. 
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Fig. 6.—This pretty Catalan cap is made of muslin, 
ornamented with muslin flutings, narrow lace, and 
bows af colored ribbon. 

Fig. 7 —This Fanchonnette cap is made of Nain- 
sook, ornamented with narrow str‘ps of insertion, 
Valenciennes lace, and bile satin ribbon. Thestrip 
of insertion is two-fifths of an inch wide, the lace an 
inch and a fifth. The lappets are arranged in two 
plaits, after which the colored ribbon rosettes are 
sewn on. 

Fig. 8.—This cap is made of fine muslin, ornamentcd 
with flutings and cross strips of muslin, The crown 
is in the shape of a net, and gathered. The flutings 
of the border are edged with lace; two cross strips 
of muslin are likewise stitched on the border. The 
lappets are also ornamented with flutings and lace. 

Fig. 9.—This cap is very becoming to an elderly 
lady. The crown is formed of bouillons of white 
tulle over a net foundation. The border is of rich 
white blonde. The trimming of blue satin ribbon is 
arranged into a bow at the top, and comes down on 
either side, and forms the strings. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show the prevailing forms of veils. 
They are made of plain net, with dots embroidered 
on the foundation, and are fastened to the back of 
the chignon with a pin made expressly for the 
purpose. 

Fig. i2.—Bow of blue ribbon, with tabs of em- 
broidered muslin, edged with lace. 

Fig. 13.—Bow of pink satin ribbon and point lace 
tabs, 

Fig. 14.—Bow of Valenciennes lace and green rib- 
bon rosette. 

Fig. 15.—Dress improver, made of horse-hair, with 
steel springs running down to keep it in shape. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Morning robe of pink cashmere, plaited 
into a yoke, and allowed to hang loose except where 
it isdrawn upin a pannier puff by a ribbon tied in a 
bow. The edge of skirt is trimmed with a quilling. 
A small round cape covers the yoke. Coat sleeve. 

Fig. 2.—Sacque of brown velvet cloth, bound with 
satin and trimmed with satin ruches. Brown felt 
hat, trimmed with velvet, feather, and gauze veil. 

Fig. 3.—Opera cloak of white cashmere. The ar- 
rangement of this opera cloak is like that of a bur- 
nous in the back; it is very suitable for young 
ladies. It is made of white cashmere, lined with 
white silk, and ornamented with a plaited cross- 
strip and Vandykes of cashmere. Bows of similar 
material ornament it in the back. The cireviar 
fastens with white silk buttons and loops. The 
Vandykes are made separately, and can easily be 
plaited from illustration. The bows are made of 
strips of cashmere one inch wide, piped with white 
satin and tassels. 

Fig. 4.—Cloak without sleeves, of black velvet, 
trimmed with guipure lace headed by silk embroi- 
dery. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Close fitting house jacket. This 
jacket may be made either of velvet, silk, or cash- 
mere; opens heart-shaped in front, and is trimmed 
with velvet revers. It is cut out in six square 
basques below the waist. The front basques mea- 
sure six inches, and the back and side basques four 
inches in depth. They are eut out so as to leave 
space for a two-inch plaiting of velvet, to be sewn 
at the edge. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Silk sashes. Fig. 7 is a sash of 
black glacé silk. This sash is formed of a piece of 
silk lined with stiff net, forming three deep points— 
two long ones for the under part, plaited at the top, 
and the third shorter, turned down over the two 
others, the whole edged with a pretty knotted silk 











fringe. This sort of basque is fastened to a waist. 
band, with a butterfly bow of black satin. Fig. 8 ig 
formed of two wide strips of black satin, each plait. 
ed in the shape of a wing; both are fastened together 
by a loop to a round waistband. Buth the loop and 
waistband are of black silk, arranged in cross-folds 
and lined with stiff net. 

Fig.0.—The Belgrave shoe, composed of fine kid, 
open on the top of foot, with bands of silk galoon 
crossed over the foot. 

Fig. 10.—Boot of fine French kid, with patent lea. 
ther on the toe, up the front of boot, around the 
ankle and the heel. The patent leather is orna- 
mented with embroidery in white or colored silk. 

Fig. 11.—Petticoat for wearing over crinoline, 
made of fine white long cloth. 

Fig. 12.—Pattern for corsage for evening dress, 
made of pink satin cut low square, and trimmed with 
white lace. The pannier is made of the same, trimmed 
to correspond ; this is to be worn with a white mus- 
lin skirt, trimmed with narrow ruffles and lace, 

Fig. 13.—Canezou of quilted satin. Black or colored 
satin may be chosen. Our model was of blue satin, 
qntilted with white. A pearl bead is placed on each 
corner of the squares, and the canezou is bordered 
by a trimming of feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Drawers for child of three years old, made 
with waist, with shoulder-straps. The drawers a 
trimmed with fluted ruffles. 

Figs. 15, 16, and 17.—Pillow-cases. Fig. 16 is a pil- 
low-case of linen, ornamented with a pretty pattern 
in embroidery at the edge, and finished at each cor- 
ner with a satin bow. Fig. 15 has a row of stitching, 
and is scalloped and worked round with buttonhole 
stitch. Fig. 17, the edge of the case is straight; the 
Greek border is worked in chain stitch with red in 
grain cotton; the embroidery is in satin stitch in 
white. Figs. 15 and 17 show two neat modes of fast- 
ening the cases. 

Fig. 18.—Embroidered border. This pattern is suit- 
able for borders for curtains, covers, mantel-picce or 
window-seat trimmings, or berceaunette covers, It 
is worked in appliqué of muslin upon net; the mus- 
lin is cut away outside the embroidered outlines, 
Different kinds of lace stitches are worked withia 
the petals of the flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Letter for marking. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 230.) 


Fig. 1.—Dress for a girl of ten years old, of blue and 
black striped poplin. Sacque of black Astrakhan, 
bound with black velvet. Hat of same, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for a little girl of three years. Dress 
of white cashmere, trimmed with a band of blue vel- 
vet. White cashmere cloak, trimmed witi blue che- 
nille fringe ; a hood lined with blue silk. White felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for a girl of thirteen. Dress of blue 
poplin. Cloak of blue and green plaid cloth, made 
with a cape looped up in the back. Black felt hat, 
trimmed with green and blue velvet, and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for a child of one and a half year, 
of white piqué, braided around the skirt. Circular 
cloak of scarlet cloth, with hood to draw over the 
head, trimmed with a ruche of the same. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for a girl of eight years, of crim- 
son silk poplin, trimmed with four narrow ruffles. 
Sacque of white cloth, spotted with crimson. The 
pockets and cuffs of crimson satin, quilted. Hat of 
white felt, trimmed with crimson velvet and feather 

Fig. 6.—Costume for a boy of eight years. Blouse 
and pants of blue navy cloth, trimmed with a band 
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of Astrakhan fur. Blue cloth cap, trimmed with a 
band of same. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit of Havana brownsilk poplin, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with a deep flounce, 
headed with two narrow flounces cut in points, and 
trimmed with a quilling; a puff heads the flounces. 
Tight-fitting casaque, cut short in the back, and deep 
in front, trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed with 
two rows of velvet. Small cape, with velvet bow 
and long ends in back. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with feather and long gauze veil. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of Metternich green silk, 
made with a court train; the front of skirt and 
train are trimmed with point lace. Bows of lace 
and silk are fastened on each side. Plain corsage, 
cut square in the neck, and trimm: 1 to correspond. 
Coat sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white silk, made over an 
underskirt of lilac silk, trimmed with one plaited 
ruffle. The overdress is trimmed with point appliqué 
lace ; the skirt is cut short to show the underskirt. 
The upper part of skirt is trimmed with a plaited 
quilling of the same, with sprays of flowers above 
it. Pannier puff in back, with ribbon bows and 
lace below it. Low corsage, trimmed to correspond. 
Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with string of 
pearls and flowers arranged in it. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk dress, made with a plain train 
skirt. Mantle forming a pannier puff, with long 
ends in front, trimmed with a quilling of the same. 
Black hat, trimmed with scarlet flower and plume. 

Fig. 5.— Walking suit of blue cashmere, made with 
one skirt and casaque. The skirt is trimmed with 
one ruffle, headed with a puffing. Casaque cut to 
fit the figure, and trimmed with white fringe and four 
narrow pipings of white satin. Hanging sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond, with an ornament in appliqué 
onthe back. The same style of ornaments are fast- 
ened on the belt in back and also at the back of neck. 
Blue silk bonnet, trimmed with blue flowers and 
black lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of cuir-colored silk, 
The edge of skirt is cut in turrets, bound with scar- 
let, and a scarlet underskirt below. The upper 
skirt is cut apron front, with puffs at the side, and 
trimmed to correspond. Low corsage and sleeves, 
with white tucked muslin chemisette and long 
sleeves. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


HAVING concluded our description of winter fash- 
ions, and it being too soon for the spring styles to 
be decided upon, we thought a few remarks upon 
house furnishing would perhaps be agreeable to our 
readers, as we have received s0 many inquiries upon 
the subject. Fitting up a suit of rooms or a house is 
not the monotonous work it used to be, when ‘the 
only choice in furniture lay between mahogany and 
black walnut, in scrolls or flower patterns, and 
stuffs ranged from brocade to brocatelle and back 
again, Now, the owner of a house or rooms (and 
the fancy for living in one’s own furnished apart- 
ment, stamped with one’s own likings, gains among 
our people daily) may hesitate between the lighter 
effects of heavy white enamelled wood and the 
African holly, or the Versailles richness of rosewood 
inlaid with brass, china, and ivory, or incrusted 
with ormolu. For persons whose means and desires 
are for something plainer, plain rosewood, walnut, 
varnished and oiled, oak, and the plain cottage sets 
areseeningreat variety. The latter are particularly 
adapted to country houses, 





In furnishing, a paper for your room should first 
be thought of. These are seen in an endless variety 
of styles, but for a parlor, sitting-room, or chamber, 
plain tinted walls, with simple gilt band for border, ; 
is always in good taste and style. The fine flower 
panels of frescoing are sometimes imitated by tint- 
ing and gilding the walis in panels, and pasting 
large groups of flowers, cut from the French paper 
prepared for the purpose, in the centre. 

Thecarpet isnextchosen, There is real delight in 
examining the new patterns of carpets, beginning 
with the American ingrains, which show good mot- 
tled branching figures in crimson and black, or green 
and black. A hint may be valued by economical 
housekeepers to the e.fect that in a carpet store 
there are always remnants, several of which will be 
found of the same pattern, and may be used to good 
advantage for small rooms. The ancient oak pat- 
terns have given way toa small figure, like billets 
of different woods laid together, in orange or drab 
with dark brown. The English ingrain makes the 
most serviceable carpet; the best quality has the 
Brussels patterns. Next are the Brussels, which 
are most used for general wear, a good Brussels 
lasting and looking well a long time. These are 
generally chesen in set figures, or a plain mottled 
surface in wood or neutral colors, with a border in 
rich colors surrounding the room. Of the richer 
carpets, we will not attempt to speak ; so much can 
be said of them, that our utmost limits would not 
suffice to do the subject jus? 

Cushioned furniture is preferred to any show of 
carved wood, which only appears in the lightest 
forms. Small walnut chairs are carved into the 
sembiance of bamboo, with slender cross pieces only 
in the back. Chairs designed to have embroidered 
cushions have low backs, with ovals in the centre to 
receive the work, supported by solid but not too 
heavy bars to the top and sides of the squarely- 
outlined frame. Low Duchesse, Lambalie, and 
marquise seats, resembling miniature easy-chairs, 
luxuriously stuffed and tufted, are used for parlors, 
and are fitted in various styles. The scarlet or blue 
satin cushions have a facing of silk reps in neutral 
tints, with cords finish, combining the two colors. 
Figured cloths are faced with rich plain plush or 
terry, and cords are sometimes drawn outside the 
star and melon tuftings in the creases. The tufting 
is very thickly done with a long needle, and no but- 
ton is placed as finish, but the tuft is sunk out of 
sight. Square, small, and low sofas, with arms the 
same height as the back, are placed in recesses. 
These have no wood work visible, but are tufted to 
the very top. Louis XIII. sofas have slender, 
straight, or slightly curved legs and arms, and are 
plain in outline. Duchesse sofas have scroll backs 
and arms half the height, all heavily cushioned. 
Howard sofas are the massive, simple English style 
with square backs, familiar in old country houses. 
Very high or very low tops are seen on beds. The 
low French style, which shows only a rail above the 
ruffled coverlet, is preferred to the high carved 
canopy bedstead, except in very handsomely fur- 
nished houses, The best style of sofa bed lets the 
back drop to form half the bed. It is cushioned the 
same depth and width as the seat, is made without 
arms, and, when dropped, lets fall two legs in place 
for support. No wood is visible on these sofas, 
which are finished divan fashion with fringe and 
brass nails. This is a piece of furniture that should 
be in every household, as it can be carried about and 
used in case of company or sickness without occupy- 
ing much space. Bureaus are low, with large mir- 
ror, with small drawers each side ; these are used for 
dressing stands also. 
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With a few words about curtains, we must close 
this now too lengthy article. Embroidered Swiss 
muslin curtains are used in preference to any but 
fine lace. A set seen was wrought in convolvulus 
patterns, and each curtain was nearly two yards 
wide, with broad worked border. A favorite figure 
is intersecting diamonds. Small dotted Swiss is 
much: liked, with frills and flutings of plain muslin. 
A substitute for Nottingham curtains, and a great 
improvement, is found in the machine-made guipure 
lace, which is a fine darned netting, with a firmer 
thread than ordinary. A set of these are almost as 
handsome as lace curtains, and much less expensive. 
Chintz curtains are very much used for upper rooms, 
also the furniture covered to correspond. They are 
lined with pink or blue cambric, and are finished 
with three inch flutings and fluted bands. The cor- 
nice is a flat board six inches wide, covered with 
plain chintz, on each edge of which are tacked flut- 
ings, and narrow gilt bands are nailed between. 

There is always something new to chronicle in 
cravat bows. The caprice at present is for black 
gros grain ribbon, braided and fringed with gilt, 
made up notin a stiff regular bow, but with three 
or four careless loops and pointed ends. Other black 
bows are fringed with Roman or with Scotch colors, 
or embroidered with a Pompadour bouquet. Blue 
bows, with silver ornaments, and white, with gilt, 
are worn. A tiny bow without eads is worn in the 
hair to match the bow at the throat. For coiffure 
bows bright Roman colors are much used by young 
ladies. Yacht neckerchiefs, squares of raw silk of 
deepest blue or antique red, are worn again with 
the small linen collars that are standing behind and 
turned over in pointsin front. More than anything 
else the Marie Stuart frills are worn, especially for 
the house. These standing frills of clear muslin, 
edged with narrowest Valenciennes, and finely- 
crimped, are far more becoming than thick white 
linen collars. Several graduated rows of footing in 
deep flutes, make a pretty frill for demi-toilettes. 

Valenciennes lace is used for handsome dresses ; 
crape or white tarlatane for mourning. Frills to 
match those worn on the neck edge the sleeves and 
falloverthe hands, These are especially pretty with 
coat sleeves that are rounded open on the outer seam 
half way to the elbow. The white friils fill up the 
opening. 

White lace is very extensively used for garniture 
on very dark silks, and even black dresses. Point, 
point appliqué, point d’Alengon, and Valenciennes 
lace are all used. A tasteful novelty in lace, is cra- 
vat ends or tabs of point lace, to be worn with a 
brooch at the throat. 

Of the large lace collars now restored to favor, the 
Empress shape, pointed back and front, is most be- 
coming; but the sailor shape and the Marie Theresa 
square collar are both very much worn. Sheer linen 
eambric handkerchiefs are trimmed with the merest 
edge cf point lace. Handkerchiefs of Valenciennes 
lace have diamond medallions of-the lace in the cor- 
ners, and a border of lace around them. 

New veils of thread lace, with the border in one 
piece and not applied, are very small, rounding be- 
low, and curved at the top to make them fit over the 
face without wrinkling. 

We have seen a very charming white foileffe fora 
little girl two years old. It is of white poplin, the 
first skirt trimmed with two ecalloped-out flounces, 
each headed with a plait of white satin. A similar 
plait and scalloped-out fluting simulate a square ber- 
tha upon the bodice, which is continued into deep, 
round basque, forming a sort of second skirt, open in 
front, and trimmed with two flutings. The sleeves 
are trimmed to correspond. A sash of white satin 
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is tied at the back, with two double loops and two 
lappets. A circular of the same material, and trim. 
ming, with a small hood lined with white satin, and 
fastened with silk cords. This pretty costume can 
also be light blue, or rose-colored poplin and satin, 
The coiffure is a tiny Tyrolese hat of white felt, 
trimmed with velvet and a feather aigrette. Fora 
little girl three or four years old, a costume of blue 
and white plaid poplin with two skirts. The first is 
trimmed with a narrow flounce, headed with two 
bands of blue velvet; the second forming a tunie, 
with blue velvet facings in front, and looped up with 
velvet bows at the sides; it is also edged round the 
bottom with a fluting. The high bodice is orna. 
mented with a square bertha formed of a similar 
fluting. The sleeves have pointed revers. 

Little boys up to four or five years old uniformly 
wear the plaited skirt of cloth, tartan or velvet, or 
in lighter goods, such as poplin, serge, etc.; with 
the jacket cut out in small basques all round, and 
opening in front, either upon a small waistcoat or 
upon a fuli white chemisette. Their plain linen col. 
lars are often exchanged for the full plaited frill 
called pierrot, After the age of the plaited skirt 
comes the age of Knickerbockers, in fact a more 
sensible style of dress is now adopted for boys, that 
of not changing it so frequently with every whim of 
fashion. 

Bows are now universally worn on the head; no 
lady appears to fancy that her foileite is complete 
without one. They are made in all colors, and fo 
match the dress, but black velvet bows are usually 
selected by those of simple taste, and exceedingly 
well do they assimilate with every foilette. The 
bows are made of wide ribbon, and have two loops, 
and are arranged at the side of the head, and baék, 
designs of which will be given next month. Some- 
times they have four loops, and are made of nar- 
rower ribbon, but then they are neither so pretty nor 
80 stylish looking. 

The eoronets of plaited hair seem to be worn higher 
than ever, many persons wear in front of them those 
waved tortoise-shell coronets through which a strand 
of hairis passed, 

For evening wear, we have seen some white mus- 
lin bodies, made with muslin panniers or tunics; 
which were particularly tasteful and pretty. These 
are worn over light-colored silk skirts, and are very 
pretty. We will describe one, It was made of the 
clearest white muslin, cut square in front, and 
trimmed round with a frilling of muslin, edged with 
lace over green satin ribbon. The sleeves came to 
the elbow, and were very wide and caught up at the 
bend of the arm with a large bow of green satin rib- 
bon; the tunic was of white muslin, trimmed with 
the same frilling of white muslin, edged with lace, 
and puffed up at the back and sides with green satin 
bows; a green satin sash went round the waist. 
This style will be adopted in warm weather, to wear 
over colored silks and grenadines. In our next we 
hope to be able to give some hints on spring styles. 

From the numerous sources of reliable informe- 
tion including the latest advices from the courts of 
France and London, and the leading modistes in 
general, the subject of crinoline has had a thorough 
overhauling, and the unanimous decision is in favor 
of wearing the hoop skirts at all evening and full- 
dress toilettes in not over two yards circumference at 
the bottom ; while for general use and all out-coor 
toilettes, the sizes vary from two to two yards and & 
quarter, The pannier will‘also be worn even more 
fully than heretofore, the hoops swelling slightly at 
the hips to preserve the shape of the pannier. 
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AN APRIL FRIGHT. 
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. FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fig. 11. 


5 For Description of Engravings on this Sheet see 
Fashion Department. 
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MY FAIRY AY THE BALL. 


MUSIC BY J. H. ROSECRANS. 


ALLEGHANY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FRIENDSHIP, N. ¥ 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 





Allegretto. 
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1. Did you see my lit - tle fai-ry? Asshe tripp’d so light and ai-ry, Thro’ the 
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MY FAIRY AT THE BALL, 


PP lm Pill attr tm stm tnt ttm Do ali mt all Pm - - ~r 
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limpid, dazsling light Of the hall? With her glos-sy ringlets flying, And her 
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light heart flutt’ring, sighing, And her eyes so sparkling bright At the ball? At the bail? 





























My sweet fai- ry, My sweetfai- ry of the ball. 














we cs 
2 Did you see her toss those ringlets, 3 Did you see her smiling brightly, 
Driving grief away on winglets, Sweeping like a nymph eo lightly, 
As she shook her pretty head, Through the merry, merry crowd, 
Light and free? So unweary ? 
And her pretty gaiters peeping Did you watch my little posy, 
Time to merry music keeping— Put her hands in mine g0 cosy, 
Spinning time on golden thread And didst wonder I felt proud 
In her glee; Of my fairy, 
Pretty fairy of the ball ? Of my fairy at the ball ? 








NEW STYLES OF ARRANGING THE HAIR, 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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